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c VE horrid Tow'rs, th' abode of broken hearts! 
© Ve Dungeons, and ye Cages of Deſpair ! 
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% No narrow bounds.—her cauſe engages him 

% Whereyer pleaded——*Tis THE cAusE OF MAN!“ 
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INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 
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Can it be true loyalty to any government, or true patriotiſm 
towards any country, to flatter their pride and paſſions (or 
« prejudices), rather than to enlighten their reaſon?“ 

yu - BuxksE—Letter 10 Farr and Harris, p. 42. 


DEAR SIR, 


F OU are pleaſed to requeſt my ſentiments on 
the French Revolution, and Mr, Burke's 
late publication; and the ſame demand has been 
repeated from ſo many quarters, in conſequence 
of certain peculiar circumſtances known to my 
friends, which have connected me ſomewhat par- 
ticularly with the controverſy reſpecting the pro- 
ceedings in France, and with Mr. Burke's opinion 
on that ſubject, that I can no longer reſiſt theſe 
preſſing ſolicitations, nor adhere to my original 
intention of keeping ſilence, and leaving the dif- 
pute in the hands of thoſe, who are more equal to 
the taſk of conducting it than myſelf. 
It is with reluQance that I give this publication 
the form of LETTeRS, and treat the ſubject in a 


more haſty manner than I think its vaſt importance 


deſerves. The greateſt Revolution ever recorded 


in the hiſtory of mankind merited profound con- 


B ſideraticn; 
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fideration ; and the variety of intereſting ſcenes 
and diſcuſſions that have occurred in its progreſs, 
would have ſupplied ample matter for innumerable 
reflections. ; | 

It would therefore have given me pleaſure to 
have treated the ſubject in a more ſyſtematic man- 
ner, and to have entered into an elaborate review 
of Mr. Burke's reflections. For, though I am far 
from conceiving my abilities to be equal to his, 
yet when he undertakes the difficult taſk of mak- 
ing the worſe appear the better part; when he 
eſpouſes ſo bad a cauſe, that all his eloquence can 
render 1t plaulible only to thoſe who have not an 
accurate knowledge of the facts; I ſhould not have 
been afraid to have met him, or any writer, in 
the field of reaſon. But neither my neceſſary oc- 
cupations in life, nor the duties I owe to thoſe with 
whom I am connected, would at preſent juſtify 
that ab/tradion- of time, or diſtraction of thought, 
which ſuch a refutation would require“, 

That Mr. Burke ſhould have thought leſs fa- 
vourably of the French Revolution on the whole 
than I do, would not have ſurpriſed me; that he 
ſhould have diſapproved of /me of the proceedings 
of the National Aſſembly, was what I ſhould ra- 
ther have expected, and in which I would perhaps 

have joined f. The ſtrongeſt general eee 


I think it neceſſary to premiſe an apology for having entered 
upon this ſubje& at all, when my ſituation did not permit me ro 
do that juſtice to it which it deſerves. For I perfectly feel what 

is due to Mr, Burke's abilities, though I am truly grieved at the 
uſe he has lately made of them , 

+ The laws reſpecting he qualifications of electors, are cenſured 
by Mr. Burke, and were ſeverely. condemned in Paris by ſome 
of the mott decided patriots at the time they were paſſed. It was 
obſerved, that they had fixed rates too ſmall to anſwer the end of 
a proper reſtriction, while at the ſame time they were large 
enough to infringe on the rights of man, and to ſerve as a prece- 
dent for farther limitations. I remember, however, that at that 

3 | time, 
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of the conduct of a public body, does not imply 
an aſſent to every individual meaſure they have 
adopted. But that he ſhould condemn their con- 
duct in toto that he ſhould cenſure the principles 


time, I found the minds of men in France much alarmed at the 
idea of extending the rights of election to all the citizens; and 
therefore, conceiving that they were not yet prepared for ſuch a 
ſyſtem, I thought the Aſſembly perhaps ated right in making a 
conceſſion, which, while it conciliated ancient prejudice, was 
too trifling to interfere with practical utility. I have not, how- 
ever, made up my mind completely on this ſubject; and if I had 
any concern in the government of a country, where an ineligible 
claſs of citizens demanded eligibility as their natural right, I 
ſhould be much at a loſs on what principles to refuſe their requeſt, 

Another article, which I have heard much cenſured in Paris, 
(for our cenſures here are in every reſpe& ſecondary ; the pro- 
ceedings of the Aſſembly having all been ſeverely reviewed in 
France, long before Mr. Burke's diſcuſſion of them in England) 
is that one of the Declaration of the rights of man which reſpects 
religious liberty. Nor has it been cenſured without reaſon : for 
if better laws had not ſince been made, and if the whole ſpirit of 
the Aſſembly's conduct had not been contrary to every fort of 
perſecution for conſcience ſake, that article is ſo equivocal, 
that any ſpecies of religious oppreſſion might have been grounded 
on it, 

The Count de Caſtellane propoſed to expreſs it in another, 
and [ think a far better manner: No man ought to be troubled 
& on account of his opinions, nor interfered with ig the exerciſe 
of his religion.” M. Mirabeau, and Rabaut de St. Etienne, 
defended this mode with great zeal and ability The excellent 
ſpeech of the latter I have given at full length. Appendix, No. 
xxxvi. But they were not ſucceſsful ; and the Br 21 as it now 
ſtands, is nearly in the words of the Count de Virieux. This 
is not the only time that that gentleman has ſowed tares amongſt 
the Wheat. | | | 

With reſpect to the ateclitton of titles, Feeries, Sc. ] think 
that meaſure has been generally ill underſtood in this country, 
as I ſhall ſhew afterwards; and I have been ſorry to ſee more 
noiſe made about names and nothings, than about rights and rea- 
lities, In the circumſtances of France at that time, I thought 
the meaſure a proper one for that country ; but if we ſpeak of 
England, the caſe is obviouſly different. The Nobility of Eng- 
land are a very different claſs of men from the Nobleſſe of France. 
Thoſe who are alarmed Jeſt ſuch examples ſhouid be followed 
here, moſt ſurely are afraid w re no fear is. | 
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on which the revolution is founded, is to me in- 
deed very wonderful. Mr. Burke I know to be a 
man of abilities, and a ſcholar ; but he is the firſt 
example I ever knew of a /iberal ſcholar, I mean 
one free to think for himſelf, and unfettered by 
ſubſcription to the opinions of other men, who was 
capable of writing an elaborate apology for del- 
potiſm; of compoſing an eg on the fall of ar- 
bitrary power ; or of proſtituting eloquence, and 
the rich treaſures of a mind ſtored with the wil- 


dom of ages, to undermine the birthright of 


human-kind, and to abuſe Patriots whom Athens 
would have adored, and of whom Rome was not 
worthy. ETD | 

Ancient learning never appeared to me valuable, 
becauſe it taught the art of words, and the little 


fines of ſtyle; but I was wont to honour it, be- 


cauſe I believed it infuſed manly ſentiment and 
heroic principle; becauſe I had not met with a man 
who truly underſtood it, whom “ ancient learnin 

* had not warmed into the enlightened love o 

„ ancient freedom.” But Mr. Burke is an ex- 
ception. He is a proof, that a man may have 
ſtudied the ſentiments and hiſtory of the patriots 
of Greece and Rome, and yet be capable of che- 


riſhing in his mind the principles of gothic feuda- 


tity, and of conſecrating in his. writinzs the un- 
claſſic jargon of lawyers, monks and ſophiſts of 
the middle ages. 

Eloquence, my friend, was deſigned by the all- 
wiſe Author of, Nature, to be the companion of 
Wiſdom, and the guardian of Truth. With theſe 
aſſociated, the appears a blooming fair, whoſe - 
charms captivate every beholder : but ſeparated 
from theſe, ſhe becomes a wandering proſtitute ; 
her beauty no longer dazzles the pure eye, her 


woice no more delights the virtuous ear, her 


charms no longer attract the well-regulated mind 
e ER Had 


* 
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Had the principles of Mr. Burke's book been as 
jujt as the language of it is ſplendid and ſublime, it 
would have merited a place amongſt the firſt pro- 
ductions of human genious. As the apologiſt of 
ancient prejudice, he is without a rival: in that 
bad eminence he has attained the firſt rank. But 
what avail his tuneful periods, that only cheat us 
into error and deception ? What avail his brilliant 
colours, that only varniſh the deformity of folly 
and oppreſſion? With majeſtic grace, worthy of 
a nobler office, he conducts us to the Temple of 
Superſtition, and the magie of his language 
ſoothes our hearts into holy reverence and ſacred 
awe. But when we enter the conſecrated portal, 
and behold a miſerable deformed gothic idol in 
the corner of the temple, ſet up as the god of our 
adoration—in place of proſtrating ourtelves be- 
fore it, we ſpurn with indignation at the deluſion: 
the gaudy ornaments of the place ſerve but to 
render it more ſhocking; we turn with diſguſt 
from the falſe ſplendor of the manſion of Idolatry, 
and haſten with chearful ſteps to the humble 
abode of unadorned Truth, to bow before her 
aguſt preſence, and receive from her the ſimple 
and ſalutary inſtructions of eternal wiſdom. 

I hope that in wrighting this book, Mr. Burke 
has been influenced by no motive but ſuch as 
ought to have guided his pen on a ſubject impor- 
tant to the higheſt concerns of humanity. I hope 
he has no intereſt different from thoſe of his fel- 
low-citizens to ſupport. But though this ſhould 
be the cafe, though his ſentiments ſhould have 
flowed from unconſtrained choice, and from ſin- 
cere conviction, it does not follow that we are to 
ſubmit to his opinions without examination. The 
power of his eloquence will ſeduce moſt readers, 
who have but a ſuperficial knowledge of the ſub- 
jet, and do not conſider that the preſent is a 
queſtion 
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queſtion of fas, not of declamation and oratory. 


To this I foreſee but one corrective, the deſtruſt 
that I think muſt unavoidably ariſe in the mind of 
a ſenſible reader in conſequence of his extreme 
violence. Thinking men, even where they cannot 
refute him, will doubt whether things can poſſibly 
be /o bad in France as he repreſents them. A ſul- 
picion will ariſe, that while his book contains 
loquentiæ ſatis*, it may poſleſs ſapientiæ parum + 
the paintings of fancy, rather than the decifions of 
reaſon. When therefore I make an appeal to men 
of reflecting minds, and call upon ſuch to hear the 
other fide of the queſtion to forget for a time his 
fine turned periods, and liſten to a calm and 
diſpationate review of facts, I am not afraid that 
I ſhall be altogether unſucceſsful in obtaining their 
attention. 6 | 

Though I mean to confine myſelf almoſt en- 
tirely to the affairs of France, yet I cannot paſs 
unnoticed Mr. Burke's cruel abuſe, and groſs 
miſrepreſentation of the ſentiments and character 
of my friend Dr. Price—a man who is an orna- 


ment, not to his country alone, but to human 


nature; whoſe excellent moral writings are read 
in every part of Europe, and of whom all, who 
thoroughly know him, will own, that it is difficult 


— 


to ſay, utrum eum amici magis vererentur an ama- 
rent}. Mr. Burke calls himſelf an old man, and 
| 8 5 


Enough of eloquence. + Little ſolid wiſdom 
+ Dr Price has very completely defended himſelf againſt the 


alyerfions of Mr. Burke, in the Preface to the fourth edition of 
bis Diſcourſe on the Love of our Country, to which I refer my 
readers. And his three Propoſitions, that by the rights of 
nature, as well as by the conſtitution of England, the people 
have a title, 

1. To chuſe their own governors : L 

2. To difnifs them for (glaring) miſconduct No man can be 
ſuppoſed to ſpeak of trifles: 


* Te 
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he is amongſt the laſt perſons from whom I ſhould 
have expected an inſult on old age. Antiquity, 
which he profeſſes to copy, reverenced the hoary 
head. To uſe the expreſſion of an animated 
writer*, if he had had as much regard for the 
grey hairs of virtue, as he has for the accidental 
diſtinctions of civilized life, he would not have 
dared to abuſe a man, whoſe life has been ſpent 
in virtue and benevolence—who was never known 
to be angry but in the cauſe of mankind, and who, 
if his efforts in that cauſe have expoſed him to the 
calumny of ill-informed or intereited men, yet 
never was diſliked but where he was unknown, 
nor condemned but when his conduct had been 
miſrepreſented. i | 

Some who had nothing elſe to object, have cen- 
ſured Dr. Price for preaching a political ſermon of 
any kind. And as I daily hear vague and crude 
obſervations, thrown out by people who ſpeak up- 
on ſubjects without having clear ideas of them, 
reſpecting the impropriety of mtroducing politics 
into the pulpit, I think it fit to examine the grounds 
and reaſons of ſuch aſſertions. Firſt, then, if any 
one will maintain, that politics ought in no cafe 
to be brought into the pulpit, I will reply, that 
his opinion is totally ill-grounded ; for the Bible 
from which a clergyman takes the ſubject of his 
diſcourſe, contains a number of polrtical texts and 
political narrations. And if the whole Word of God 
be of uſe for doctrine, for correction, and for in- 
ſtruction, as an Apoſtle has aſſerted, it follows, 
that a clergyman is no mrre warranted to ne- 


3. To frame a government for themſelves : 
Have been ſupported by a maſs of hiſtorical evidence and argn- 
ment ſufficient to convince any man, who is poſſeſſed of a ſincere 
love of truth. 

* Miſs Wollſtonecraft, Vindication of the Rights of Man, 
in anſwer to Mr. Burke. Tn 


glect 


E 
less ſuch paſſages, than any other parts of the 


acred volume. | 

In direct contradiction therefore, to the ill- 
digeſted notions of ſome people on this ſubject, I 
aſſert, that it is the duty of a clergyman ſometimes to 
preach political ſermons; and thoſe who refuſe to 
aſſent to this maxim, in order to juſtify themſelves, 
muſt begin by blotting all the political texts out 
of the Old and New Teſtament. | | 
Farther, a clergyman is bound by his office to 
teach the people their duties, one of which is obe- 
dience to lawful government. This I think nobody 
will deny. But this is politics. Only it is a kind of 
politics with which our governors are not likely to 
quarrel. I know not if hiſtory records any inſtance 
of a magiſtrate, who blamed the clergy for preach- 
ing up the doctrines of paſſive obedience and non- 
reſitance, as they uſed to do in the laſt century, 
although I am clearly convinced that they departed 
from their duty when they did fo. 

Thirdly, It is a clergyman's duty to inſtruct the 
people in the meaſure and /imits of obedience to 
their ſuperiors; for he is a ſervant of the Gover- 
nor of the Univerſe, and he is bound to take care 
that the intereſts of his proper Mater do not ſuffer 
by the interference of inferior governors. He ought 
to teach the people, that though they owe a duty 
to their #ing, they owe a higher one to their God ; 
and as it is poſſible that a caſe may occur (becauſe 
ſuch have already occured) where the ſervice of 
the two maſters may interfere, he is bound to fore- 
warn them, that when ſuch occaſions occur, they 
ought to obey God rather than man. 

Fourthly, Is it not the buſineſs of a clergyman 
to remind governors of their duties to the people? 
But while 2 teaches governors their duties, it is 
. manifeſt he inſtructs the people in their rights. 
Thus politics are unavoidably introduced into the 


I | | pulpit, 
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pulpit, unleſs the governors never come to church, 
or the clergyman is afraid to offend them by re- 
minding them of their duty. 

Laſtly, In all cafes where the political inſtituti- 
ons of a nation are immediately connected with 
the intereſts of truth, or the welfare of piety, they 
properly come under a clergyman's conſideration 
in the pulpit. I think a clergyman acts properly 
who ſometimes preaches a ſermon in favour of the 
liberty of the preſs, and teaches his audience the 
high value of that ineſtimable privilege; for the pro- 
pagation of truth is the moſt ſacred and peculiar 
duty of the miniſters of the goſpel : But truth 
cannot be propagated where the preſs is reſtrained; 
and therefore, the ſervants of the God of truth 
ought to diſcountenance every regulation, that 
oppoſes the diffuſion of its falutary rays. 

Hence, alſo, I think a clergyman acts ſtrictly in 
character when he preaches againſt the 7% A, 
or any other ſpecies of perſecution or grievance for 
conſcience ſake: For if he is bound to remind 
civil governors of their duties, he ought to tell 
them, that being inſtituted /e ly to take care of 
the tale, and of men's civil intereſts, they have 
no buſineſs to interfere with relig on, which ought 
to reſt entirely between God and a man's own 
conſcience. He is bound to fell them, that they 
go totally out of their line, when they even enquire 
what a man's religion is; and that they abuſe 
their power, when they do not grant equal en- 
couragement and equal protection to every guod 
citizen, whatever his mode of faith may be. It is 
right that he ſhould tell them, that, by a partial 
diſtribution of the revenues of the State, to pro- 
mote one ſet of religious doctrines, and by annex. 
ing inconveniences and embarraſſments to the pro- 
feſſions of other clafles of opinions, they throw 
temptations in the way of the citizens, to act con- 


trary 
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trary to their conſcience from worldly views, and 
do all in their power to ſtop the progreſs of truth, 
by giving one ſet of opinions an undue advantage; 
which, if they are true, is / %%, becauſe they 
ſtand in no need of it; and if they are falſe, is 
pernicious, becauſe it prevents the contrary truths 
from gaining ground in oppoſition to them. 
Laſtly, He is entitled to reprobate religious teſts, 
becauſe they render the duty of obedience to go- 
vernors very difficult, if not impoſſible to the peo- 
ple: For, whenever a claſs of men are marked out 
in an odious way; when they are deprived of the 
rights poſſeſſed by the reſt of their fellow- citizens, 
on account of their religion, they immediately 
become more or leſs diſaffected to the ſtate ; their 
ſenſe of obligation to reſpe&t and obey their go- 
vernors is weakened, Nor can it be otherwiſe; 
for who can cordially eſteem a government that 
oppreſſes or ſtigmatizes him, who can feel the juſ- 
tice of his ſuffering when he is made to ſuffer for 
that which is his higheſt duty, namely, to adhere 
to the dictates of his conſcience ? Theſe religious 
teſts are as impolitic, as they are unjuſt : They do 
not keep bad men out of offices, for ſuch do not 
ſcruple to ſwallow them; but they keep honeſt 
and conſcientious men out of ſtations, where 
they would be uſeful and valuable to the com- 
munity. | | 
In all ſuch caſes, a clergyman may properly in- 
troduce politics into the pulpit. Nay, I hold it to 
be incumbenr upon him to do ſo: For, he is bound 
to remind all orders of men of their duties to each 
other, and to adapt his diſcourſes to the circum- 
ſtances of the times; declaring boldly the whole 
counſel of God, and refuting thoſe falſe and bad 
principles, which men make uſe of to juſtify their 
njuring and oppreſſing one another. The only 
kind of politics which ought never to appear in 
7 | | the 


n 


the pulpit, is private and local politics, A clergy- 
man has no buſineſs to make uſe of his pulpit to 
trumpet forth party meaſures and faction. He 
has no buſineſs to preach up, or preach down mi- 
niſters, or particular ſtateſmen nor to praiſe or 
to traduce oppoſition. The ſtateſmen are not 
amenable to him, nor is he in general a proper 
judge of their public conduct. With perſons he 
has no concern in the pulpit; it is only with prin- 
ciples, and not even with theſe when they are purely 
political, but only when they are connected with 
the intereſts of religion or morality. In a word: 
A clergyman 1s concerned with politics which 
influence morals, but has no concern with politics 
as. ſuch. © | 
This I apprehend is the true ſtate of the caſe, 
and the proper boundary the public ought to fix ; 
which if any one extends, he will not find ir eaſy 
to vindicate his principles; and which if he nar- 
rows, he will both deprive a large claſs of men of 
their natural liberty, and alſo put it out of their 
power to perform an indiſpenſable part of their 
duty.— | 2 
Mr. Burke has taken care to ſecure popularity 
with a numerous claſs of readers, by his laviſh 
compliments, and repeated encomiums on the 
Britiſh Conſtitution. I truſt I love my country, 
and reſpect its conſtitution, as much as I ought to 
do, though I cannot join in all the indiſcriminate 
raiſes he beſtows on either. There is ſomething 
that I hold to be greater and dearer than the Bri- 
tiſh or any Coninatians that is, The Rights of 
Man, founded on the great principles of eternal 
juſtice and reaſon. It is from theſe rights that all 
particular Conſtitutions derived their authority, 
and the Britiſh Conſtitution 1s reſpeQable only as 
it is conformable to this unchangeable ſtandard. 
Men ſhould recolle&, that if the period could 
| arrive, 
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arrive, when the Rights of Man were no longer 
acknowledged or appealed to by nations, the Bri- 
tiſh Conſtitution would reſt ſolely on the baſis of 
mere power. The ideas of a Lawyer eternally 
haunt Mr. Burke. He founds our moſt facred 
rights on no other ground than that of preſcription. 
But what time gives, time may take away—what 
power conferred, power may rob us of— When 
a ſtrong man armed keepeth his palace, his 
% goods are in peace: But when a ſtronger than 
% he ſhall come upon him, and overcome him, he 
% taketh from him all his armour, wherein he 
„ truſted, and divideth his ſpoil.” _ 

Truly to love the conſtitution of our country, 
is not to love it as a fooliſh mother doth her dar- 
ling child—it is not with overweening fondneſs to 
flatter its defects, and to hug its errors“. If Mr. 
Burke's advices were to influence all the inhabi- 
tants of Britain ; if all of us were inſpired with 
the ſame timidity and terror of innovation that he 
is, the conſequence would be, that no change 
whatever, no improvement of any kind could take 
place amongſt us; and while all the pzople around 
were advancing rapidly to higher degrees of per- 
fection, Britain alone would ſtand ſtationary, till 
at length ſhe would be left behind by all her neigh- 
bours, and loſe the honourable ſtation ſhe once 
held amongſt the nations of the earth. 


% T admire,” ſays Mounier, “ that ſacred reſpect which 
« the Engliſh have even for the defe&s of their Conſtitution.” 
{ Confiderations ſur les Gouvernemens. ) A little after, he de- 
clared his opinion, that it would be a moſt fatal meaſure to ap- 
point, as was propoſed, fixed periods for reviewing the Conſti- 
tution. M. de Lally Tollendal adopted the ſame principles. It 
was no wonder that ſuch men ſoon loſt the conhdence of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly of France; and having forfeited reſpectability, 


It was to be expected, that they would be diſguſted, retire, and 


become the Oracles of the diſcontented at home, and of Mr. 
Burke, the Champion of the Deſerters abroad. 
It 


„ 
It is a remarkable fact, that, in human affairs 
: nothing ſtands ſtill, or remains for any time ab- 
F ſolutely the ſame ; all is in a ſtate of perpetual : 
; Progreſs. That which is not improving, is dege- 0 
nerating. We never reach abſolute perfection: 
but we conſtantly fluctuate nearer to, or farther 
from it. Political conſtitutions, like all the other 
works of human art, ſuffer by uſe—ſtand in need 
of renovation—and ſhould be frequently compared 
with the Fandard by which they were at firſt 
formed. Occaſional changes are therefore neceſ- 
Jary in all governments—both to preſerve them 
in their original purity, and alſo (ſeeing light and 
knowledge are continuallf on the increaſe) to 
make them as good in ſucceeding ages, as they 
were at the time of their inſtitution. For a con- 
ſtitution may have been a good one ſome ages 
ago, that is a moſt miſerable one at preſent, If 
theſe things be true, what ſhall we think of the 
famous maxim, Nolumus leges Anglia mutari, ta- 
ken as a general rule? Mr. Burke probably ad- 
mires it as a ſound aphoriſm ; but to me, it ap- 
pears one of the moſt ſtriking ſpecimens of poli- 
tical arrogance—one of the proudeſt effuſions of 
human ignorance and preſumption. 
As poſterity have the ſame right to judge for 
themſelves, that we had to judge for ourſelves, 
the attempt to bind them by «nalterable laws, is as 
unjuſt, as it is impracticable. Indeed, were it 
practicable, it would not for the reaſons 1 have 
ſtated above be deſirable. To make eternal laws 
for a world that is ever changing, is an abſurdity. 
It is like the folly of Aurora in the ancient fable 
of Tithonus. She aſked immortality from the gods 
for h.r huſband, but forgot to alk at the fame 
time perpetual youth; ſo he lived to be an eternal 
burden to her. What though we could eternize 
our laws, if we cannot make them eternally #7 ? 
| To 


1 4 I 
To perpetuate what is uſeleſs or improper, is to 
perpetuate miſchief. 19 5 | 

Mr. Burke is certainly not ſo bad a friend to 
reforms as he would have us think, for he has pro- 
poſed a great many himſelf: But he is obſtinate- 
ly-prejudiced in favour of one mode of reforming, 
which is, by ingrafting part of new principles on 
the ſtock of old ones *. 

1 will candidly confeſs that this is generally a 
good method, and ſuited to the common analogy 
of Nature : But it 18 not the only good method, 
nor will it anſwer in all caſes. Seaſons occur 
when it is utterly inadequate. A man cannot al- 
ter and repair his houſe to eternity; the time 
comes when it is far better to pull it down, and 
build up a new one. When the whole maſs of 
Juices are corrupted, as M. Mirabeau well ob- 
ſerved, it will not do to cut off ſome of the mem- 
bers. The greateſt and moſt reſpectable men in 


* Even this he has not always approved; for, in his bill for 
reforming the King's Houſhold, he puts the queſtion, «© Whether 
we ought to œconomize by detail, or by principle ?” and decides 
in favour of the laſt. This is exactly the caſe of the National 
Aſſembly of France. They had amongſt them many who 
wiſhed to reform by detail. But a majority Juckily were in favour 
of a reform on principle—a complete, ſubſtantial, and permanet 
reform. | 

Mr. Burke's preſent political ſyſtem is well delienated in a 
paſſage of Dryden—Abſalom and Achitophe] : | 


& All other errors but diſturb a ſtate ; 

But Innovation is the blow of fate. | 
If ancient fabrics nod, and threat to fall, 
To patch their flaws, and buttreſs up the wall. 
Thus far 'tis duty: but here fx the mark; 
For all beyond it is to touch the ark. 

To change foundations, caſt the frame anew, 
Is work for rebels who baſe ends purſue ; 
At once divine and human laws controul, 
And mend the parts by ruin of the whole. 
The tampering world 1s ſubject to this curſe, 
To phyſic their diſeaſe into a worſe.” 


France 


. 


France were of opinion, that their country was 
in this deplorable ſtate; and ſurely they were bet- 
ter judges of its condition, than either Mr. Burke 
or any Engliſhman can pretend to be. 

I ſhallnotſay much on Mr. Burke's reaſonings 
on government in general, or on our own conſti- 
tution, as they are but incidental to the ſubject 
of the book, and have been fully taken up by 
others more competent to the taſk than myſelf — 
Where the objects of diſcuſlion are ſo numerous, 
and my leiſure to attend to them ſo limited, I 
am. willing to interfere as little as poſſible with 
others. I am far however from thinking his ideas 
accurate. on theſe ſubjects. , The ſubſequent con- 
ventions of civilized ſociety cannot take away the 
rights of nature, becauſe ſuch conventions were 
formed for the very purpoſe of maintaining theſe 
rights, and loſe all their force whenever they ceaſe 
to anſwer that end for which they were inſtituted. 
When g6vernments attack theſe, they make an 
aſſault on the very foundation on which their au- 
thority is placed. The right of reſiſtance ought 
to be exerciſed, Ihe people have a title to re- 
ſume thoſe original rights, which they had dele- 
gated as a 7ru/t, not as a property, and which they 
would never have delegated at all but in order to 
render them more ſecure “. 

It is an incorrect idea, that men, on entering 
into ſociety, ſacrifice ſome of their natural rights. 
They only change the mode of exerciſing them. 
„Every man,” ſays Monſ. Rabaut de St. Etiennet, 


* Since this was written, I have ſeen Mr. Rous's Thoughts 
on Government, in which this part of the ſubject is treated in a 
maſterly manner. In point of candour and accuracy, this little 
tract merits the higheſt encomium. In chaſte elegance of lan- 
gauge, and manly force of argument, it deſerves to be held up 
as a model to political writers. 

I In his excellent paper, intitled, “ Idées ſur les baſes de 
route conſtitution,” Proc. Verb. Tom, III. 
* had 


E 


% had (originally) the right to preſerve his ex- 
ce iſtence, and that property which enabled him 


to ſuſtain it, and to repel the attacks and 


e uſurpations of others. Every man, on enter- 
ing into ſociety, brought theſe rights along with 
« him: only he has charged others to aſſiſt him 
% with their force and their means; and he has 
„ ſaid to them-I will not employ my own power, 
© provided you will protect me with all yours, 
and J will render you the ſame ſervice in my 
turn | 

The ſocial man therefore, in no ſhape, ſacri- 


fices his right to defend his yours or property; 


but he changes the mode of exerciſing it. In 
place of uſing his own arm, he has recourſe to the 
arm of ſociety ; and only for this reaſon, that it 
can more effectually protect him, than he can pro- 
te& himſelf *. | 

Mr. Burke ſeems to think, that inheritance is 
the ſole ground of right to property or privileges, 
either in the people, or their monarch. This ap- 
pears to me a very ſtrange doctrine. On ſuch 
principles, if I had been born in Turkey, and the 


Grand Signior had ordered my head to be cut off, 


\ k 


* But what if the ſocial arm fails to do this what if an in- 
dividual ſuffers an injury, and. Government does not redreſs it? 
In that caſe, does his natural right to redreſs himſelf return? 
This is a delicate queſtion, and leads us to the difficult problem 
reſpecting the lawfulneſs of reſiſting eſtabliſhed government. It 
has uſually been ſaid, that if the benefits derived from a govern- 


ment were greater on the whole, than the evils produced by it, 


reſiſtance was unlawful. If this, though near the truth, be not 
alrogether correct, it is however certain, that if the ſocial man 
finds his wrongs better redreſſed on the whole by the arm of 
ſociety than by his own, he would neither act wiſely, nor. be 
juſtified in overturning the conſtitution of that ſociety, on account 
of one or a few inſtances where juſtice had not been done to him, 
becauſe he muſt be ſenſible, that even in a ſtate of nature, he 
would have met with many obſtacles, and often been unable to 
redreſs himſelf. | | 


and 
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and placed on a pike at the gate of the ſeraglio, 
that cruel deſpot might have applied to my re- 
monitrances : *I do you no injuſtice—this right I 
„ have received by inheritance from my Fathers.” 
Either the rights of man are alienable, or they 
are not. If alienable, the Grand Signior's argu- 
ment would be good; but if unalienable, it would 
not; and Mr. Burke's idea, that inheritance is the 
only ground of right, will alſo fall to the ground. 

Mr. Burke deſires to be thought ſuch a Whig 
as was Lord Sommers. We wiſhno more of him, 
but we ſee a good deal of difference between his 
principles, and thoſe which that great man was 
known to hold. Mr. Burke's conformity with 
Lord Sommers is only in appearance; and by tak- 
ing advantage of ſome prudential expreſſions of 
doubtful force, which his Lordſhip employed in 
certain public papers, merely to ſoothe the pre- 
judices of the people, and, as far as poſſible, to 
> accommodate himſelf to the language they had 
been accuſtomed to uſe. : 

That Mr. Burke's arguments are not the argu- 
ments of Lord Sommers and the Whigs, but thoſe 
of the Tory party at the Revolution, has been fo 
well ſhewn by Sir Brooke Boothby, in his Anſwer 
to Mr. Burke's Reflections, that. I have nothing 
to add on that ſubject. And if Lord Sommer's 
general principles of Governinent are to be taken 
from the Tract intitled, ** The Judgment of whole 
Kingdoms and Nations concerning the rights, 
power and prerogative of Kings,” &c.* they wall 


* I am obliged to Mr. Brand Hollis for ſending me this 
Tract, which is become very rare. "That it was really written 
by Lord Sommers, though at firſt printed without his name, 
believe there is no reaſon to doubt. And indeed the ſame 
ſentiments occur in other parts of his writings ;. efpecially in 
the + Juſt and Modelt Vindication of the Proceediags of the 
two lait Parliaments,” 4to, 168% in anſwer to Charles 1i.'s De- 
clarations of the Realoas that moved him to difiolye them. | 
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3 
be found to differ conſiderably from thoſe of Mr. 
Burke. Lord Sommers, inſtead of founding all 
our rights in ſociety on convention, and reaſoning 
continually about hereditary right, preſcription, 
&c. begins by eſtabliſhing, that men are members 
of a higher community than any that exiſts on 
earth, ſubjects of a greater King than any who 
reign over nations :—that therefore the people 
owe an obedience to God, and the laws of nature, 
(which are his laws), antecedent to all obligations 
to earthly princes; and muſt in every caſe, when 
the two interfere, adhere to the former, and break 
the latter, in ſpite of all laws, agreements, and 
conventions whatſoever. This doctrine goes a great 
way, Sir—much farther than ſome will at firſt 

ſee ; but I muſt leave it to your own diſcernment 
to deduce the conſequences, 
The firſt and higheſt treaſon,” ſays Lord 
Sommers, is that which is committed againſt 
& the Conſtitution.” Here we have a parallel to 
the Leze-nation of the French legiſlators. —He adds, 
that crimes againſt the King are declared to be 
 high-treaſon, only becauſe the King is the perſon 
-» peculiarly charged with the duty of preſerving the 
Conſtitution. 
Alt is plain from what hath been ſaid, that all 
overnment, authority and magiſtracy proceeds 
4 the people“ .' This is exactly ſimilar to the 
zd article of the French Declaration of the Rights 
of Man. | 
The Prince has his authority from the people, 
“ or the law which chu/es, or appoints him to 


e be+ ſupreme,” &c. The French ſay, There 


js not in France any authority ſuperior to the 
% law—the King reigns not but by it,“ &c. . 


* Page 73. + Page 22. + Art. II. of the Conſtit. 
“ When- 


cc 


(6 3 
«© Whenever any perſon is choſen from the reſt 
of the ſociety, and raiſed to Kingſhip.” &c. 


You will judge here who comes neareſt the 
language of Lord Sommers, Mr. Burke, or Dr. 
Price “. | 


«© Amongſt all the rights and privileges apper- 
taining to us, that of having a ſhare in the legi- 
ſation, and being to be governed by ſuch laws 
as we ourſelves ſhall chuſe, is the moſt funda- 
mental and eſſential f.“ In what reaſonable or 


honeſt ſenſe of the phraſe can the people be ſaid to 
have a ſhare in the legiſlation, or to be governed 
by their own laws, in a nation where the great 
majority of them are not repreſented? 


17 
cc 
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“ As they (the people of England) have left 
nothing to the King's private diſcretion, much 
leſs to his arbitrary will, but have aſſigned him 
the laws as the rules and meaſures he is to go- 
vern by; ſo they not only delegated it unto 
him, as a truſt, which he is to ſwear faichfully 
to perform, but they alſo reſerved a liberty, 
right and power unto themſelves, of inſpecting 
his adminiſtration, making him re/ponfble for 
it, and of abdicating him from the ſovereignty, 
upon univerſal or egregious failures in the truſt 
that had been credited and conſigned unto 
him ft.” This again reſembles Dr. Price's 


phraſeology not a little. 


17 
— 


15 


«© The ſafety of the people is the ſupreme law, 
and what they by common conſent have enacted, 
only for the public ſafety, they may without 


any obſtacle alter, when things require it, by 


the like common conſent I.“ 

It is the fundamental right of every nation to 
be governed by ſuch laws, in ſuch manner, 
and by ſuch perfons as they think moſt conduc- 


* Page 10. + Page 14. + Page 16. | Page 20. 
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„ing to their own good they cannot be account- 
able to any but themſelves for what they do in 
that important affair. This power,“ he adds, 
“has been lodged by different nations in differ- 
ent parts of the community. But in what hand 
& ſoever it is, the power of making, abrogating, 
„changing, correcting or interpreting laws, has 
been in the ſame; kings have been rejected or 
& depoſed; the ſucceſſion of the crown ſettled, 
regulated or changed. And I defy any man 
* to ſhew me one king amongſt all the nations 
* aforementioned, that has any right to the crown 
„ he wears, unleſs ſuch acts were good “. 

Such are the principles of the Revolution 
Whigs ; yet Mr. 8 who would be thought 
one of them, aſſerts, that if the people of England 
ever had ſuch rights as theſe, they have moſt ſo- 
lemnly abdicated them for ever! 

I believe Mr. Burke is the firſt writer, who ever 

imagined that the Revolution eſtabliſhed the prin- 
ciple of an wnchangeable hereditary ſucceſſion, and 
abrogated the right of the people to interfere, 
at any future period, in the appointment of a ſo- 
vereign, or to render that appointment elective. 
Had the old Jacobites, Non- jurors, Tories, &c. 
poſſeſſed penetration enough to ſee things in this 
light, they never would have reprobated the Re- 
volution in the manner they have done. But they 
regarded it in a very different point of view. They 
thought it gave a death wound to their favourite 
principle of uninterrupted hereditary right they 
conſidered it as a molt tatal precedent, which would 
be referred to for ever after, and might be re- 
peated on any ſimilar occaſion. 

„ [ will ſhew that they (the people) have au- 
5 thority to ſet aſide the next heir to government, 


* Page 39. 
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5 
« when unfet or uncapable to govern; and alſo to 
* diſpoſſes. thoſe that are in poſſeſſion, if they 


* oblerve not the laws and conditions, by which, 
“ and for which their dignities were given them,“ 


&c.*. — Again, “ He that comes in by the power 


«© of the ſword, may be deprived by the power of 
the iword; it is nothing but the conſent of the 
governed can give a right to ſccęſſion f.“ He 
is ſpeaking too of fixed hereditary ſucceſſion. 

Mr. Burke has oppoſed a parliamentary reform 


in loto; but Lord Sommers declared that the peo- 


ple of England had a right, “ by ſeveral poſitive 
laws, to annual parliaments F.* And in his 
«© Juſt and modeſt vindication,” he fays, „The 
* wiſdom of our Anceſtors has provided by divers 
<< ſtatutes, both for the holding of parliaments 
& annually, and that they ſhould not be prorogued 
or diſſolved till all the petitions and bills before 
them were anſwered and redrefſed.” He there 
refers to the particular ſtatutes in favour of annual 
parliaments, 4 Edw. III. c. 14. 36. Edw. III. o. 
10. 2 Rich. II. numb. 28. 
From theſe few ſpecimens you will judge of 
Mr. Burke's conformity to the principles of Lord 
Sommers. — 

The men who are now ſuch whigs as Lord 


Sommers was in his age, are thoſe who ſupport 


that parliamentary reform, which Mr. Burke 
maintains is not neceſſary. "theſe men are alſo 
the true friends to the conſtitution of their coun- 
try, ſince they wiſh to bring it back to its origi- 
nal principles, Mr. Burke, on the contrary, 
fearing that the example of France may be urged 


as a precedent for ſome changes at home, has em- 


ployed all his abilities to calumniate the proceed- 
ings in that country, And for a time, at leaſt, 


* Page 73. + Page 47. Page 14. 
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his efforts will be ſucceſsful. The French revo- 
lution, I perceive, has at the preſent moment an 
unhappy effect on the minds of men in this coun- 
try. When any mention is made of reform, im- 
provement, or change of any kind whatever, their 
feeble or frighted imaginations immediately con- 
jure up the horrors of anarchy, riot, mobs, mur- 
ders, burnings, &c. The preſent evil then ap- 
pears as nothing compared to the future poſſible 
miſchief, for the objects of reality never bear any 
proportion to the phantoms of a troubled imagi- 
nation. Were Mr. Burke at preſent to propoſe 
his Reform Bill, it would be negatived, I believe, 
without a diviſion. Were he to talk at this mo- 
ment of reforming the King's houſehold *, we ſhould 
find the good country gentlemen calling out with 
one voice, The previous queſtion !—if he gain 
„this point, he will never reſt till he þurls the 
King from his throne.” The time of this panic 
will paſs away. Men will recover their reaſon. 
The phantoms will diſappear ; and thoſe whonow 
ſupport the French revolution, like other Atlaſes, 
on their ladened ſhoulders, will find it a burden 
that every day grows lighter, till at laſt it is re- 
duced to nothing. The time approaches, when 
people will be diſputing with us the honour of 
having approved it. I hope to be forgotten amidſt 
the multitude of its admirers, and, hke the wor- 
ſhippers of Hindoſtan, to find my ſeparate exiſt- 


_ ence loſt in the ocean of the univerſal mind. 


All the theories of ſpeculative men, all the ora- 
tory of republican writers, never would have per- 
ſuaded the people of France to this great and ge- 


* «© This eſtabliſhment (the Royal Houſehold) in my opi- 
1 nion is exceedingly abuſive in its conſtitution. It is formed 
«© upon manners and cuſtoms that have long fince expired. In 
« the firſt place, it is formed in many reſpects on feudal princi- 
« ples, &c.“— Speech of Mr. Burke, Feb. 11, 1780. 
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neral revolt againſt their government, had it been 
but tolerably good had they enjoyed a reaſonable 
ſhare of happineſs and public liberty, ſuch as we 
enjoy in this country. The good people of Eng- 
land may be very tranquil. We want a reforma- 
tion; but there do not exiſt amongſt us adequate 
cauſes to produce a revolution. * The bulk of 
“ mankind,” as Mr. Burke obſerves in a former 
produQtion, on their part are not exceſlively 
curious concerning any theories whilſt they are 
&« really happy; and one ſure ſympthom of an ill- 
conducted {tate is the propenſity of the people 
eto reſort to them.— General rebellions and re- 
<« volts of a whole people never were encouraged, 
(brought on by encouragement); they are 
always provoked*.”* 
Ils it not aſtoniſhing, that men ſhould loſe all 
ideas of the poſſibility of a cam and peaceful plan 
of reform ? Will any one pretend to reverence the 
Britiſh Conſtitution, and yet deny it to poſſeſs that 
which is common to every well-organized ſyſtem, 
either in the natural or moral world, an internal 
principle of renovation, a power to repair the in- 
juries of time, without overturning the whole fa- 
bric+? Is it not wonderful, that reflecting men 
ſhould forget, that the whole buſineſs of parlia- 
ment every ſeſſion, is nothing elſe but one conti- 
nued ſeries of reforms and improvements, to cor- 
rect the defects of old inſtitutions —to adapt them 
to changed circumſtances, or to form new eſta- 


Letter to Farr and Harris, 


+ Mr. Fox ſaid, on the debate in the House of Commons, 
May 7, 1783, chat he thought the Engliſh Conſtitution ad- 
mirable in practice, but very faulty in theory; and that he con- 
fidered it as one of its chief excellencies, that it contained in 
itſelf a renovating principle, by the operation of which im— 
provements might be _— which would gradually carry it to 


perfection. 
bliſhments 


— 24 J 
bliſhments ſuĩted to new ſituations of things? Have 
not the beſt and wiſeſt men of the nation, thoſe 
in whom the public repoſe the moſt implicit con- 
fidence, given a free and decided opinion that great 


reforms were neceſſary both in church and ſtate? 


Need | appeal to the teſtimony of the Tillotſons, 
and Burnets, and Hoadleys? Need I quote the 
words of Locke, and Clarke, and Newton? Need 
] recall the opinion of Lord Chatham, or remind 
my readers of Mr. Pitt's able ſpeech in favour of 
parliamentary reform? Mr. Beaufoy juſtly re- 
marked in the Houſe of Commons, May 7, 1783, 
That all the advantages civil and religious that 
we enjoy at this hour, were in reality the im- 
| mediate and fortunate effects of innovation. It was 
by innovations that the Engliſh conſtitution had 
grown and flouriſhed. It was by innovation that 
the Houſe of Commons had riſen to importance— 
it was at different æras that the counties and towns 
were empowered to elect repreſentatives. Even 
the office of Speaker was an innovation, for it 
was not heard of till the reign of Richard II. 

What was more, the freedom of ſpeech, which 
was now valued fo highly, was an innovation; for 
there were times when no member dared to give 
rein to his ſentiments, and when his head muſt 


have anſwered tor the boldneſs of his tongue, &c. 


And Mr. Fox not leſs properly aſſerted in the de- 
bate, April 18, 1785, That from the earlieſt 
periods of our government, the principle of in- 
novation, or as it might more properly be ſtyled, 
of Amendment, was neither more nor leſs than the 
practice of the conſtitution.” 

Mr. Pitt declared, on announcing his motion 
for a parliamentary reform in 1783, that his wiſh 
was to reſtore the true ſpirit to our conſtitution, 
and to bring it back to that ſtability and vigor 


which time and changes, accident and events, . 


had 
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had contributed to enfeeble and diminiſh.” He 
added, © that the ſtate of parliamentary repreſen- 


tation was partial and inadegnate that the progreſs 


of an undue influence was alarming and ominous 
—that the true ſpirit of liberty had decayed —that 
the powers which check and controul in the diffe- 
rent branches of the government, were debilitated 
—that it was univerſally known and acknowleged, 
that the Houſe of Commons had departed from the 
original ſpirit and rules of the conſtitution —and 
that the people of England complained with reaſon 
and juſtice, that there ſubliſted not between them 
and their repreſentatives, that ſtrict community 
of intereſt and language which ought invariably to 
have prevailed.” 4 

He repeated the ſame ſentiments when in office, 
on occaſion of his motion for a reform in parlia- 


ment, April 18, 1785; and ſupported it by ſuch 


a ſtriking picture of the degeneracy of this part of 
the government, that Mr. Powis accuſed him of 


having pronounced © a funeral oration on the con- 


ſtitution of his country.” 
Will any one venture to aſſert, that Mr. Pitt 


did not really believe what he afſerted in the Bri- 


tiſh Senate on theſe ſolemn occaſions ? or will they 
maintain, that ſuch aſſertions are mere declama- 
tion, inſtead of the well. digeſted opinion, of one 
of the ableſt men in the nation? With whatever 
indifference ſuch opinions may be heard by thoſe 
intereſted to ſupport abules, they certainiy have 
given a juſt alarm to a great number of the impar- 
tial and reflecting part of the community. 

Mr. Burke himſelf, Sir, may be cited as a pow- 
erful evidence in favour of the nec cility of a par- 
liamentary reform; and his ideas in former times 
on that ſubject, appear ſo contradictory to his 
preſent ſentiments, that an intelligent friend of 
as is of opinion, that a ſufficient anſwer might 


be 


eee, 


[26 ] 
be collected out of his own writings, to his laſt 


publication. | 
l do moſt ſeriouſly put it to Adminiſtration,“ 


ſaid he in 1780, „to conſider the wiſdom of a 


timely reform. Early reformations are amicable 
arrangements with a friend in power: Late refor- 
mations are terms impoſed upon a conquered ene- 
my. Early reformations are made in cool blood: 
Late reformations are made under a ſtate of iflam- 
mation. In that ſtate of things, the people be- 
hold in government nothing that is reſpectable. 
They ſee the abuſe, and they will ſee nothing elſe. 
They fall into the temper of a furious populace 
provoked at the diſorder of a houſe of ill fame; 
they never attempt to correct or regulate, they go 
to work by the ſhorteſt way; they abate the 
nuiſance, they pull down the houſe. 

„They who call upon you to belong wholly to 
the people, are thoſe who wiſh you to return to 


your proper home, to the ſphere of your duty, to 


the poſt of your honour, to the manſion-houſe of 
all genuine, ſerene, and ſolid fatisfaftion. We 
have furniſhed to the people of England (indeed 
we have) ſome real cauſe of jealouſy. Let us free 
ourſelves at once from every thing that can in- 
creaſe their ſuſpicions, and inflame their juſt re- 
ſentment. Let the Commons in Parliament aſ- 
ſembled, be one and the ſame thing with the Com- 
mons at large. Let us give a faithful pledge to 
the people, that we honour indeed the Crown; 
but that we belong to them“. 

If, on the 11th of February 1780, Mr. Burke 
was well convinced of the neceſſity of a Reform in 


* Speech of Edmund Burke, Eſq. Feb. 11, 1780, on 
preſenting to the Houſe of Commons a plan for the “ better 
« ſecurity of the independence of Parliament, and the oeco- 
% nomical reformation of the civil and other eſtabliſhments.” “ 


Parliament. 


1 

Parliament, I appeal to any man of ſenſe, I ap- 
peal to himſelf, whether Parliament is any bet- 
ter now than it was then. I do not ſay it is wor/e. 
I reſt it upon the ſimple ground of its being in 
ftatu quo. The grand object of Mr. Burke's bill 
at that time, as he himſelf tells us, was for the 
e better ſecurity of the independence of Parlia- 
«© ment.“ What I confeſs,” adds he, (p. 1.) 
as uppermoſt with me; and what I bent the 
* whole force of my mind to, was the reduc- 
<« tion of that corrupt influence, which is in itſelf 
© the perenmal ſpring of all prodigality, and of 
* all diforder; which loads us more than millions 
„of debts; which takes away vigour from our 
arms, wiſdom from our councils, and every 
* ſhadow of authority and credit from the moſt 
“ venerable parts of our conſtitution.?? 

In a publication prior to that, he had given his 
opinion, that as the diſtempers of monarchy were 
the great ſubjects of apprehenſion and redreſs in 
the laſt century, ſo in this it was “ the diſtempers 


of parliament” that wanted a remedy “. Men 


will remember that Mr. Burke, at that time, 
doubted if the reform of parliamentary diſorders 
could begin in Parliament itſelf, and aſſerted that it 
certainly could not be completed there—that he then 
talked of © the interpoſition of the body of the 
people*? at large, and of /ettling ftandards for 
judging more ſyſtematically of the conduct of the 
repreſentatives of the nation © in the meetings of 
counties and corporations.” Theſe bold ideas 
were grounded upon the peoples want of conſi— 
dence in the Government. 

In whom can the people be ſuppoſed to place 
confidence? In men of /teady principles and fixed 
views of things. We ſhall hardly be able to forget 


Thoughts on the preſcat Diſcontents, p. 1co. 


that 


„ 


that Mr. Pitt brought in a Bill for a Parliamentary 
Reform, and that Mr. Burke, who in 1770 had 
ſpoken in the manner I have quoted above, op- 
poſed this reform with all his might. As ſuch 
conduct could not then have been expected from 
what he had ſaid and done before, ſo I do not ſee 
now that his preſent opinions and conduct furniſh 
any ſolid ground of calculating what he may ſay 
or do hereafter. b | 

That a complete and radical reform in the re- 
preſentation of the people would be as advanta- 
geous to the Sovereign as to his ſubjects, is a point 
of which I entertain not a doubt. The real inter- 
eſt of his Majeſty is exactly the ſame with that of 
his people. A free, uncorrupted, independent 
Parliament, is eſſential to both. The worthy 
Biſhop of Landaff has illuſtrated this fo well, that 
I cannot forbear tranſcribing a paſſage from him 
on the ſubject. Fs | 

* A ſecond conſequence of the Bill propoſed 
(for equalizing the revenues of the Biſhops) 
«© would be a greater independence of the Bilhops 
„in the Houſe of Lords—the- advice of an inde- 
«© pendent Parliament is as ſerviceable to the 


«© Crown, as that of an independent friend is to 


<« an individual. We know by whom it was ſaid, 
6 Where no counſel is the people fall: but in the 
6 multitude. of counſellors there is ſafety : And 
c we know too that the wiſe king who ſaid it, 
* would have jaid no ſuch thing, had he ſuſpected 
ce that an external influence, rather than an inter- 
& nal conviction, would have rendered his mul- 
<« titude of couſellors all of the /ame mind, The 
<< principles of thoſe who have ſpoken againſt the 
& influence of the Crown, have been either much 
*- miſunderſtood, or much miſrepreſented. Not 
one jot of the legal prerogative did I ever wiſh 
< to fee aboliſhed ; not one tittle of the King's in- 

1 | « fluence 
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fluence in the State to be deſtroyed, except ſo 
far as it was extended over the deliberations of 
the Hereditary Counſellors of the Crown, or 


the Parliamentary Repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple. I own I have wiſhed, and I own, with a 


heart as loyal as the loyaliſt, that 7 /hall continue 
to wiſh, that an influence of this kind may be di- 
miniſhed; it may contribute to keep a prime 
miniſter in his place, contrary to the ſenſe of 
the wiſeſt and beſt part of the community; it 
may contribute to keep the King himſelf un- 
acquainted with his peoples wiſhes ; but it can- 
not do the King or the State any ſervice. To 
maintain the contrary, 1s to fatirize his Ma- 
jeſty's Government ; it is to infinuate that his 
views and intereſts are fo disjointed from thoſe 
of his people, that they cannot be effectuated 
by the uninfluenced concurrence of honeſt men. It is 


far beneath the character of a great and upright 


monarch, to be ſuſpected of a deſign to carry 
any plans of government into execution, in 
oppoſition to the ſentiments of a tree and en- 
lightened parliament; and the miniſter who 
ſhould be baſe enough to adviſe him to adopt 
ſuch an arbitrary ſyſtem of government, or 
ſhould ſupply the corrupted means of carrying 
it on, would deſerve the execration of ever 

man of integrity, and would probably, ſooner 
or later, meet with the deſerved deteſtation of 


the prince himſelf *.” 


Wiſdom, Sir, is as far removed from that blind 


obſtinacy that oppoſes every change, as from the 
childiſh weaknels that would be perpetually chang- 


ing. The enlightened ſtaic\man is neither an 


admirer of novelty becauſe it is new, nor a wor- 
ſhipper of antiquity becauſe it is old. He is cha- 


* Letter to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, p. 10, &c, 
racterized 


5 „ 
racterized by that diſcriminating mind, which diſ- 
cerns what ought to be preſerved, and what it has 


become fit to alter. He is not ſatisfied with the 


ſupport of numbers: he afpires alſo at having 
the weight of reaſon. He has learned in the 
hiſtory of mankind, the great uncertainty of go- 
vernment by mere power. He labours, that, if 
poſſible, there ſhall not be one man of ſenſe in 
the State, who hs juſt ground of complaint 
or diſcontent with his meaſures. He watches 
the progreſs of ſociety. He meets public opi- 
nion half-way, and does not wait till it force him 
into meaſures. | | 

It is the want of this enlargement of mind— 
it is the incapacity to diſcern the /igns of the times, 
that have occaſioned the misfortunes of ſo many 
governors and princes as we read of in hiſtory. 
It was to theſe cauſes that the misfortunes of 
Charles I. were owing. That weak, but well- 
meaning prince, thought it a ſufficient defence of 
his arbitrary meaſures, to alledge, that his pre- 
deceſſors had commonly done ſo before him. 
And if Mr. Burke had been his Miniſter, he 


would have been furniſhed with ſtore of pre- 


cedents to ſupport theſe aſſertions. Mr. Hume 
ſeems to have approved the plea; and labours to 
aggravate the deſpotiſm of Henry VIII. and Eli- 
zabeth, that he might diminiſh that of the Stuarts. 
This was not worthy of his uſual ſagacity. The 
ſtretches of power exerciſed in early ages, when 
men knew not their rights, or were unable to pro- 
tect them, furniſh no argument, either de jure, 
or de facto, for purſuing the ſame conduct in more 


enlightened times. Charles I. would have reigned 


peaceably, and, I believe, been counted an excel- 
lent prince in the age of Henry VIII.; but his 


maxims of government were utterly incompatible 


with his own age. He would have had darkneſs 
to 
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to govern light, and perceived not that the light 
had already chaſed away darkneſs. The men of 
his times have even outrun their &ra, in their 
principles reſpecting Government while the mind 
of their Governor was a hundred years behind it. 
Hence the diſaſters of Charles. Hinc i!lz lacry- 
me *, | 

If Governors would know the ſecret of render- 
ing their Government firm, and their ſituations 
tranquil, let them reſpect public opinion, and watch 
its progreſs. I do not mean the opinion merely of 
numbers, the predominant opinion of uninformed 
multitudes, who may be ſaid to have no opinion, 
becauſe they have no principles, and conſequently 
no ae opinions; but I mean the opinion of the 
reflecting and enlightened part of the community. 
The opinion of others can afford no ſtaple baſis 
for a governor to reſt his authority on, becaule it 
has no ſtability in itſelf. 5 

All governments are tranquil when they accord 
with the ſtate of ſociety +, when they are adapted 
to the ideas aud light of the age. Then the 
veſſel of the State fails camly on, borne along by 
the ſtream of public opinion. But whenever their 
regulations become antiquated, unſuitable to the 
ideas of the times, and contrary to the opinion 
of the well-informed and reflecting part of the 
community, trouble immediately ariſes. It is vain 
to hope to ſtifle this by violence. Violence only 
inflames it more. It 1s vain to attempt elaborate 


Since 1 wrote this, I have ſeen that ſome ſimilar ideas bad 
occurred to Mr, Burke, and are ſtated by him in his ſpeech en 
the Reform of the Civil Liſt, which I have already quoted ſome 
paſſages from. But this was Edmund of other days—Tum were 
voces. 

+ * Government—ought to conform to the exigencies of 
te the time, and the temper and character of the people with 
© whom it is concerned.“ 

BuxxE Leiter to John Farr and John Harris, p. 58. 
| | _ defences 


— 
** 
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defences of abſurdity, as Mr. Burke has done. 


Theſe defences only awaken the attention of the 
public, and bring forth triumphant refutations. 
The true, the wiſe and genuine policy of go- 
vernors in ſuch a ſituation, I mean when they find 
a number of the beſt informed men in the nation 
complaining of various regulations in the Govern- 
ment, is to look into them, and ſee whether there 
be really any ground 'for ſuch complaints. If 
there be, the ſooner they are removed the better. 
This 1s the road to tranquility—this the mode of 
rendering Government firm. They are mere flat- 
terers—they are indeed traitors to men in pow- 
er, who adviſe them to keep up abuſes, for fear 
of innovation, and to preſerve their government 
firm. | | 
Rien ne beau que le vrai, ſaid a great Critic in 


matters of taſte; nothing is /table but what is ſound, I 


will fay in matters of government. All attempts 
to ſupport what is rotten in itſelf, to treat diſeaſed 


conſtitutions as if they were healthy, are abſurd, 


prepoſterous, and muſt ultimately be unſucceſsful. 
The truth will come out in ſpite of all efforts to 
ſuppreſs it. Fire and fagot could not deſtroy 
Proteſtants in religion, nor will the ſevereſt laws 
of libels prevent reforms in Government. They 
only ward off the blow a little, but increaſe and 


enſure its ultimate effect. 


If Mr. Burke could have hoped to perſuade ſen- 
fible men of what he formerly has argued againſt 
himfelf, that all is right with us, and that there 
is no need of any change whatever, the publica- 
tion of his late book would then have been a wiſe 
meaſure, and have really tended to promote peace 
and tranquility, and to ſtrengthen the hands of 
Government. But if, on the contrary, he has had 
no ſucceſs in perſuading any body who was diſ- 
contented before, or if the magic of his language, 

| though 
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E 
though it overpowered the judgment of ſome at 
firſt, will have only a temporary effect, and pro- 


5 due no laſting conviction, it is evident that he 
: will rather 1 injure than promote the cauſe he meant 
- to ſerve; and it would have been wile in thoſe 


gentlemen of Oxford, who ſent him a letter of 
thanks, to have ſaved themſelves the trouble, as | 
they will in the long-run derive no advantage from | 
his efforts, | | | 
The gra/hoppers, Sir, were inhabiting the fame 
field in tolerable quietneſs along with the great : 1 
cattle. (The phraſeology is not very delicate, but E 
it is Mr. Burke's.) A few indeed who felt them- F 
ſelves encroached on, whoſe toes had been bruiſed, 4 
or their limbs trode upon by the great beæaſte, were e 
chirping a little; but the. multitude, finding them- | \ 
ſelves pretty comfortable, and fearing even beyond 
reaſon the conſequences of attempting a change, 
were paying little or no attention to the grumbling 
few. This might have gone on for a long time. 
The public mind had in a manner become torpid; 
and the glorious names of Liberty, Freedom, the 
Rights of Man, ſo often repeated, died away like 
empty ſounds on the lethargic ear. It is not eaſy 
to ſay what could have produced a change in this 
ſtate of things, except ſuch a book as Mr. Burke's. 
He, counting it as nothing to have all the great 
beaſts on his fide, if there remained a ſingle graſ- 
hopper to chirip out of a bufh againſt him, caſt 
an eye of indignation on this ſmall party, driven 
into a corner of the field, and rifing up full of 
wrath and fury, fired a cannon amongſt them, to 
diſperſe and terrify them all into ſilence. Prep. M- 
terous policy! the diſcharge of this great gun has 1 
been to them only the ſignal for rallying: they v 
con'ider it as an open de claration of hoſtilities on 
his part, and that of all the great beaſts that ſhail 
adhere to his counſels; and now their numbers 
D ; are 
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are increaſing, and they are chirping louder than 
ever they did before. 
Io be ſerious, I have heard more talk about 
government, more diſcuſſion of the Rights of Man, 
more /edition, in Mr. Burke's ſenſe of the term, 
ſince the publication of his book, than ever I 
heard in all my life before. | 
The people of England had no need of Mr. 
Burke's book to prejudice them againſt the French 
Revolution; they were ſufficiently prejudiced be- 
fore it. Ninety-nine out of a hundred, having acceſs 
to no better ſource of information than the newſ- 
papers, which in general have been filled with = 
miſrepreſentations, were perſuaded that matters = 
were going on very badly in France ; that all was | 
riot, confuſion, and bloodſhed there; and they 
would have long continued to hold that notion; 
4 for though books had been publiſned to undeceive 
4 them, few would have taken the trouble to read 
| them. The affairs of foreign nations have little 
intereſting to the majority of men ; and the good 
people of England, but for Mr. Burke, would 
have been ſtill going on thanking Heaven, that 
while there was nothing but war and trouble in 
France, all was peace and quietneſs in England. 
From this ſtate of tranquil unconcern, Mr. 
F Burke has rouſed them by his ill-judged efforts 
# to plunge them deeper into it. By connecting the 
5 affairs of France with matters at home, he has 
— awakened the curioſity of the public, and given 
| to the ſubject an intereſt that it never had before. 
His efforts to overcharge the picture of the evils 
of France have already diminiſhed the effect of it. 
Near twenty anſwers have already been publiſhed 
to him, ſome of which have reached a third edi- 
tion, and the meaneſt of them will be read by a 
good many people. In theſe the facts are ſtated 
as they really are; and as men will find out, that 
| on 
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on the one hand the evils were not ſo great as be 
paints them, and on the other, that there was a 
great deal of good of which he ſays nothing, they 
will begin to believe that he has led them into a 
deception; and the diſcovery of this will preju- 
dice his opinion, more than all his arguments have 

ſerved itt. | 
A very ſenſible man obſerved to me, that ac- 
cording to the preſent Law of Libels, Mr. Burke 
might very properly be proſecuted for a libel, be- 
cauſe his book tended % diſturb the peace of jo- 
ciety. The obſervation was certainly juſt. If a 
man abuſes either myſelf or my friends publicly, 
if he holds us forth to contempt and exe-rat on, 
we will unqueſtionably be excited to make repri- 
ſals. If a man let looſe his over-heated imagina- 
tion, and accuſes others of being plunderers, con- 
fiſcators, atheiſts, and even murderers, they may 
be ſtimulated to retaliate, by calling him court- 
flatterer, turn-coat, toad-eater, knave, penſioner 
and flave. Thus a war of abuſive epithets and 
malignity is begun, which troubles the peace of 
ſociety, and often produces dreadtul conſequences, 
Mr. Burke ſays, We have priſons almoit as ſtrong 
as the Baſtille, for thoſe who libel Queens of 
France. What if the National Aſſembly ſhould 
ſend over a requiſition, ſanctioned by the King, 
demanding ſatisfaction for a molt atrocious lible 
againſt the members of its own body, who have 
at preſent the actual government of the country 
in their hands? No one could be ſurprized at their 
doing ſo. But Mr. Burke may reſt tranquil. 
This is not their manner of proceeding, His 
book was never noticed in the National Aſſembly, 
except once, in a generous and dignified manner 
by Monſieur de Mirabeau, in his ſpeech, january 
28th laſt, on the augmentation of the army; 
when he cautioned the Aſftembly not to ſuppoie 
2 4 | the. 
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the Engliſh nation hoſtile to their liberties, on 
account of the publication of one man, whom 
every perſon that admired great talents was afflict- 
ed to find © amongſt the ſuperſtitious detractors 
of human reaſon*. 

Although the reflettions on the French Revo- 
lation contain the moſt exceſſive abuſe of the whole 
proceedings of the legillative body; and although 


a new government, from its want of firmneſs, 


might well be excuſed for uſing greater ſeverity 


and ſtrictneſs than others have any ſufficient apo- 
logy for; yet Mr. Burke's book was permitted to 
be tranſlated, and publiſhed in Paris, and all over 
the kingdom. There is no inſtance in which the 
French legiſlators have departed from the dignity 
of their character. 1 hey have never ſtopt the pub- 
lication of any work againſt themſelves, except 
when it directly called the people to arms, and 
expreſsly invited them to murder and blood- 
ſhed. 

The fame of Mr. Burke's name occaſioned his 
book to be much read in France; but it produced 
little eſfe&t there. The arguments of it were 
not new to the French. They had almoſt all 
appeared before in the ariſtocratic ſpeeches and 
pamphlets. 

Harmleſs as he thinks it, he has not perſuaded one 
patriot that the Baſtille ſhould be rebuilt. Indeed 
it could not be expected that his eloquence would 
do much in France, where it muſt be read in a 
tranſlation. Logic is tranſlatable. Reaſon is the 
fame in all languages; but who can transfer mere 
declamation into a toreign tongue, without loſing 
the ſpirit and conſequently the e of the origi- 
nal. Who can tranſlate ** e unbought grace of 


See the part of the ſpeech which relates to England, Ap- 
life?” 


pendix, No. AL. 
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life?“ a phraſe to which no clear idea can be af- 


fixed; or —<* proud ſubmiſſion?'“ an expreſſion 


that contains a contradiction, A man way be 


proud of ſubmilting, as he may be proud of dii- 


grace, and glory in his ſhame ; but the c of ſub- 
miſlion itſelf impl es hun1ity, and can have nothing 


in it of pride. After ſuch incongruous junctions, 


ſuch wuncoa/eſctble coalitions as theſe, if | did not 
know Mr. Burke's principles, I ſhould ſuſpect he 
had a deſign to lead us into farther paradoxes, 
and that on ſome future occaſion we thould hear 
him talking, like Bayle, of /quare circles, which 
might poſlibly exiſt in ſome of the planets, though 
we had none ſuch in our globe“. 

* Scarcely had the reports of our Revolution 
been circulated in Europe, when Mr, Burke de- 
clared himſelf one of its moſt implacable adver- 
ſaries. It was amidſt the Repreientatives of a 
nation, whoſe glorious example we followed, that 


he denounceed us to the univerle :s a people at 


once the moſt erring and molt culpable. At the 
ſame time our Revolution has found in England 
eloquent defenders. This has only ſerved to 
heighten the indignatioa of Mr. Burke. He 
thought he ſaw his country in danger, and has 
written a book, in which he has been Jets anxi- 
ous to jultity his, hatred, than to expreſs all its 
violence. th | 

„If it be for his country that he writes, if his 
end have been to maintain its tranquillity and con- 
cord, why does he already diffuſe the moſt gloomy 
diſtruſt of thoſe of his country-men, whole ſole 
crime has been that of applauding our labours, 
and hoping for our ſucceſs? Is he not aware, 


The following account of Mr, Burke's book by a French 
ee contains much gbod tunic, and will eravie you to 
orm an idea of the ſentiments of wiciligent men on the Conti 
nent reſſecting this publication, . 
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that the ſureſt way to furniſh a riſing party with 
nouriſhment and ſtrength, is to oppoſe it with 
violence? | . 
* If Mr. Burke write for the French, if he 
have been deſirous to recal us to a moderation of 
principles, to a gentleneſs of ſentiment, which he 
reproaches us with having loſt ſight of, why does 
he ſeem wholly attentive to irritate our fatal divi- 
ſions? Why does he ſeek to maintain in a party, 
whoſe reſiſtance has aggrivated every evil, a cul- 
pable revenge, and a ſenſeleſs hope? Why dares 
he impute to the oppoſite party, the combined 
plan of all the exceſſes, and of all the crimes, that 
have burſt forth in France, at the moment ſhe was 
breaking her chains ? 1 
If Mr. Burke have written with a view to 
make us reſpect a Conſtitution, which has been 
too long the object of our wiſhes, to become ſo 
foon the ſubject of our diſdain, why does he not 
confine himſelf to the explanation of all its fprings, 
to the demonſtration of its harmony? We are 
proud enough to believe, that we live in an age 
when public ſpirit dares to do more, than in thoſe 
ages in which the Engliſh Conſtitution was formed 
and perfected. 5 | 
Let Mr. Burke employ himſelf in ſhewing us 
what would be the beſt ſyſtem for the liberty of a 
great nation, and we will no longer count him 
amongſt our opponents, but amongſt our maſters. 
We will ever feel a pleaſure in giving this name 
to thoſe who have ſo far preceded us in the con- 
queſt of Liberty, and in the principles of Govern- 
ment. We have much to imitate from them; 
perhaps they will alſo find ſomething to imitate in 
our Conititution. | 
« Mr. Burke, about twenty years ago, travelled 
into France, and ſhe appeared to him happy : he 


faw her with an intoxication which {till acts upon 
f TT his 
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his fancy. He beheld her ſtill retaining the moſt 


precious remains of the ſpirit of chivalry, embel- 
liſhed by the arts, and tempered by a religion that 
had become tolerant, from the mild and benefi- 
cent manners of its Pontiffs. It is very natural 


for a man who ſaw France in ſuch a light, to de- 


teſt a Revolution that has ſo cruelly broken the en- 
chantment. We will not conſider this manner of 
ſeeing as a crime in Mr. Burke; but he ſhould 
allo excuſe thoſe, whoſe cottages he probably did 
not viſit, from giving themſelves up with him to 
theſe amiable illuſions. | 
Mr. Burke accuſes Philoſophy : her reign is 
yet too little advanced; unhappily it is ſtill too far 
from being confirmed to incur the imputation of 
much exceſs: the reign of Politics, on the con- 


misfortunes of the Univerſe. 

“ Such is the averſion of Mr. Burke to meta- 
phyſics, that he diſdains even to employ that ana- 
lyſit they preſcribe, that methodical progreſs, which 
has conducted ſeveral of his illuſtrious countrymen 
to immortality, by the diſcovery of the moſt uſeful 
truths. He abandons himſelf to his imagination, 
and to the movements of his heart, where huma- 
nity certainly reigns, but where alſo paſſion has 
made a firm ſettlement. 

„It is with governments as with individuals; 
they are on the point of going wrong, of being 
corrupted, when they believe they have attained 
perfection. ja 

© The aim of Mr, Burke's work is not only the 
moſt cruel cenſure of our Revolution, it is equally 
the cenſure of all the Revolutions that can be at- 
tempted, of thoſe eſpecially of which the people 
ſhall be the inſtrument or the object; of thoſe 
above all, in which they ſhall dare to recognize 
the rights of man, | 
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3 is ancient, and Hiſtory accuſes it with the 
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«© We cannot, without entering into too long 
a diſcuſſion, give an account of the arguments 
which he oppoſes to our Declaration of Rights. 
Ihe bane of States, according to him, is meta- 
_ phyſics. The Declaration of Rights, ill under- 
itood, may furniſh, without doubt, pretexts for 
exceſſes to a fanatic and bewildered people; but the 
principles of Mr. Burke, ill underſtood, are ca- 
pable of furniſhing much more dangerous preten- 
ces for the tyranny of Sovereigns.”? 575 


Journ. de Paris, Dec. 23, Supp. 


When the accounts of Mr. Burke's abuſive 
ſpeech againſt the French. Revolution reached us 
in Paris, M. Neckar, who was always a moderate 
man, and had at that time ſome private reaſons 
not to be enthuſiaſtic in favour of the National. 
Aﬀembly, remarked to me, that Mr. Burke, 
though a man of great abilities, was very apt to 
be too hot (trop. echauffee.) on any ſubject he took 
up. The Duke de la Rochefoucauld faid more 
plainly, that it was not the ſpeech of a Legiſlator, 
nor of a Philoſopher, but of a man in a pet, or 
who had received. ſome perſonal affront from the 
National Aſſembly. 

That the . revolution ſhould have been 
miſunderſtood by the weak, the thoughtleſs, and 
ſuperficial, who conſtitute put too great a portion 
of mankind ; that this immenſe event ſhou:d have 
been ill appreciated, by men who neither poſſeſſed 
acquired learning to judge of the paſt, Lor vigor 
of intellect to anticipate the future—that it ſhould 
have excited the hatred of bigots, or the contempt 
of triflers, and the fruges conſumere nati of human 
ſociety, was what! ſhould have expected. Nor was 
1 ſurpr ized to find c fome men of lupenor ſenſe and 
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unconteſted diſcernment, who, immerſed in the 
occupations of buſineſs, and viewing the French 
Revolution only through the faithlels medium of 
newſpapers, had formed an unfavourable opinion of 
it; but that a politician and a philoſopher thould 
ſo judge, that a man grown old in the obſervation of 
political buſineſs, and the affairs of nations, ſhould 
ſo far miſtake the matter—that a ner in I/rae! 
ſhould not know theſe things, was an event ſo ex- 
traordinary and unexpected, that when 1 firſt diſ- 
covered it, I was itupited with aſtoniſhment. 
How ſhall the Friends of Freedom reply to an at- 
tack on the rights of mankind, ſubſcribed with 
the name of Edmund Burke? Were it not for the 
pernicious eftect on ſociety, to whom they owe 
the firſt regard, they certainly would have obſerved 
a ſorrowful filence, and only anſwered by an E; 
tu Brute! 

Alas, how 1s the gold become dim, and the fine 
gold changed? What can I lay of this celebrated 
character, but what his friend Goldſmith faid a 
conſiderable time ago: 


„ For the Univerſe born, he has narrow'd his mind, 
« And to party given up what was due to mavkind ?? 


For my part, Sir, I believe the French Revo- 
lution to be greateſt and moſt glorious event that 
ever took place in the hiſtory of the world. It is 
the only revolution that has completely reſpected the 
rights of mankind. It is the only revolution that 
is likely to change the object of ambition amongſt | 
men, and to convert it into an immulation of ſu— f 
perior wiſdom and virtue, inſtead of a luſt of power * 
and conqueſt. | believe that in proceſs of time it. 
will enlighten the darkeſt corners of the globe, 
and diffuſe every where the ſalutary rays of free. 
dom and happineſs. To arraign ſuch a revolution 
is, 
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is, in my opinion, to plead againſt mankind ; it 
is to involve one's-ſelf in the crimen l2/e majeſtatis 
generis humani. 

I ſhall conclude this letter, which has ſwelled 
much beyond my intention, with a few Os 
applicable to ourſelves. 

Thoſe who have a rational love for their coun- 
try, the wiſe as well as affectionate ſons of Eng- 
land, may deduce important advantages to her 
from the French Revolution. But it will not be 
by imitating Mr. Burke in an indiſcriminate abuſe 
ot the French legiſlators as fools and madmen. 
it wil not be by cenſuring, upon newſpaper infor- 
mation, meaſures which they do not underſtand. 
It will not be by indulging national vanity, and 
condemning without examination every thing done 


in France, that differs in the ſmalleſt degree from 


the regulations in England, as if we had ſeen an 


end of all perfection, and the whole rational crea- 


tion of God had nothing farther to do but copy 
our infallible example. It will not be by vague 


and unmeaning aſſertions, that“ They have gone 


much too far!“ when we neither know with any 
kind of preciſion how far they have gone, nor 
where they ſtopped, nor why they went ſo far. 
No, Sir, it is not by theſe petulant, ſuperficial and 
conceited cenſures, that we ſhall either prove any 


rational attachment to our country, or do her any 


real ſervice. But if we would ſhew a zeal joined 
with knowledge for England, let us inform our- 
ſelves with care, af the proceedings in France, 
from the journals of the Aſſembly and other au- 
thentic documents. Let us ſtudy with attention 
and candour, the progreſs of their conſtitution, 
the reaſons and grounds of their meaſures. Their 
errors, where they have erred, let us avoid; their 
follies, if they have at any time acted fooliſhly, 


let us keep clear of: but if they have done any 
thing 
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8 thing wiſely, let us copy it. If they have ſurpaſſed 
1 us in any thing, let us fairly own it, and do our 
5 beſt to keep up with them. Fas e/t et ab boſte 
1 doceri. Our ſuperiority, whether in commerce or 
in government, muſt be ſupported by the ſame 
means it was originally attained; by exertion, in- 
duſtry, and watchful attention to the improve- 
ments made amongſt our neighbours. If the 
French have given us any letions, let us not be 
too proud to profit from them. Truly he 
mult be a very ignorant or very prejudiced judge, 
who will not allow that they have given leſſons, 
Not to us only, but to Europe. To every real 
Britiſh patriot, therefore, my advice is, Study 
the French conſtitution.” 1 may be in a miſtake, 
Sir; but this is my way of manifeſting patrio- 
tiſm—this my mode ot proving my love to | 
England. | 


I am, with fincere regard, 
Dear SIR, 
Your's, &c. 


No. 16, CAT EATON-SrTRPFPr, 
January 1, 1791. 
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The Neceſſity of a REVOLUTION in FRANCE, 


DEAR SIR, | | 
* French Revolution appeared to diſtant 


ſpectators, the work of a moment; and re- 
flecting men were ſcarcely able to place confidence 
in a change, which, as they thought, had been ſo 
ſudden. They were not aware, that it had been 
preparing for a century before, and that every year 
the principles on which it is founded were flowly 


and ſilently gaining ground in the nation. All the 


popular writers in France, Monteſquicu*, Voltaire, 
Reuſſeau, Raynal, and Mably, contributed in dif- 


* This excellent writer went a great way, conſidering his 
age, and that he lived under an Arbitrary Government, when it 
was impoſſible for him to publith all that he thought. Mr, Burke, 
and the Ariſtocrotic Party, are fond of referring to his autho- 
rity, but in a very ſingular manner. Overlooking the circum- 
ſtances above mentioned, they are always arguing from what 
he did rot ſay; as if, becauſe he did not then ſay it, he would 
not have faid it now. According to them, Monteſquieu, if he 
had been now alive, would have been amongſt the refugees ; 
whereas I think nothing is more evident, than that he would 
have been among(t the firmeſt ſupporters of the Revolu— 
tion. An excellent pamphlet has been publiſhed lately at Paris, 
« De Pautorite de Monte/quieu,”” by M. Grouvell; to which I 
refer the reader. 
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ferent ways to diftuſe the principles of liberty, 
and the rights of men. Theſe writers were in 
every man's hands; and it was impoſlible that 
thoſe who read and admired their ſentiments, 
ſhould not be led to abhor the ſyitem of Govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed in the country. Accordingly 
there were many in France who foreſaw a Revo- 
lution approaching, and ſome of them even pre- 
dicted it. 

An ingenious French writer has made an aſſer- 
tion, which is more paradoxical in appearance 
than in reality - that there was no Revolution in 
France in 1789: that what then happened, was 
only the cloſing ſcene of a Revolution that had 
been the work of an age. He adds, that thoſe 
who call for a Counter-Revolution, reſemble that 
Lady, who coming to the Obſervatory at Paris to 
ſee an eclipſe, after it was over, comforted herſelf 
by ſaying, “ M. de Caſſini will ſoon begin again 
to oblige his friends.“ 

In place of wondering at the Revoluticn hap- 
pening in France, the only wonder with me is, 

ow a people in ſuch an advanced ſtate of civili- 
zation, and fo higly enlightened, could ſo long 
put up with ſuch an arbitrary and wretched ſyſtem 
of Government. 'The humane and liberal ſpirit 
of the times had indeed ſoftened the features of 
deſpotiſm, as well as in ſome degree weakened its 
power. It was not poſſible to commit flagrant acts 
of oppreſſion, nor to repeat them fo often as in 
former times; but all the inſtruments of oppreſſion 
ſtill exiſted *, and things were {till in ſo bad a 
tate, 


* They brought away, ſay the »leQors of Paris, Fn the 
Baſtille, the ancient arms, rightful by their ſtrange and mur- 
derous forms—the chang, alas! too often ſtained with blood 
and the ſhackles, many of which were worn down by daily rub— 
bing. We were chilled with horror at the thought of the many 
multüuudes 
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ſtate, that it is aſtoniſhing how the nation ſup- 
ported it. When the Great Ba/tille was demo- 
liſhed, not many priſoners were found in it ; but 
it is to be recollected, that Paris had no fewer 
than thirty- five little Baſtilles, or private priſons, 
whole exiſtence was unknown; though a reſpec- 
table judge, and a worthy man, (M. Freteau) aſ- 
ſures us, that in 1779, they contained more pri- 
ſoners than the great priſons of the Chatelet and the 
Palais. 

And what I think was ſtill worſe than its tyranny 
in the ancient government of France, becauſe the 
effects of it were ſtill more deſtructive to morals, 
was its corruption and its venality. From the 
higheſt to the loweſt degree of it, all was a ſyſtem 
of favouritiſm, inſtead of juſtice. Talents and 
abilities were nothing without intereſt, and the 
{kill of flattering others, Books were written /ur 
Part de plaire; that was indeed counted the greateſt 
of all arts. Hence no man reckoned upon ſucceſs 
in any caſe from his &de/erts, but looked to the 
favour he could acquire with the Great. Hence 
no man truſted to the goodneſs of his cauſe, but 
to the protection of ſome indivdual more powerful 
than himſelf, Hence honour, principle and man- 
ly ſpirit were deſtroyed, and the nation became a 
people of flatterers and hypocrites. 

It was my intention to have written one letter 
on the origin of the revolution, and to have deli- 
nated at ſome length, the cauſes that immediately 
produced it. But as Mr. Paine, in his anfwer,to Mr. 


_ multitudes they muſt have tormented. © I ſaw, I touched,“ 
adds the reporter, that old corſelet of iron, invented to retain 
« a man by all the joints of his body, and to reduce him, like 
«© Theſeus in hell, to an eternal immoveability. The Hotel de 
« Ville is now in poſſeſſion of this malter- piece, worthy of the 

« Furies, of Phalaris, or Cacus.” 
D::fautx Inſurr. Par. P. 99. 
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Burke, intends to undertake this, I ſhall content 
myſelf with referring to his account of it, which I. 
am certain will be accurate and ſatisfactory. 

Let us paſs then to the revolution itſelf, and the 
firſt queſtion that occurs is, Was it neceſſary?“ 
Mr. Burke anſwers in the negative: According to 

him, nothing was wanting but a reform of ſome 
abuſes, which he does not ſeem to think very im- 
portant; and this reformation might have been ob- 
tained without a revolution. 

This is preciſely the opioion of Monſieur de 
Calonne“, between whom and Mr. Burke there 
is ſo ſtrong a ſimilarity in a number of ſtriking 

| inſtances, that no doubt can remain in the mind 
of any reader, that the latter, either by conver- 
ſation, or ſome other mode of communication, 
had profited much from the labours of the for- 
mer. He has indeed drawn his leading ideas from 
that ſource. 

As therefore they are ſo intimately connected, 
1 ſhall generally keep them together; and though 
I have not leiſure to reply completely to either, I 
I ſhall however endeavour to anſwer the principal 
objections in both. | 

Pericu'oſum eſt in limine offendere, M. de Calon- 
ne appears to me to have ſtumbled in the threſhold 
of his undertaking. His title-page ſtruck me at 
firit reading, as extremely faulty and incorrect: 
„De Petat de la France preſent et à venir; Of 
the ſtate of France preſent and future. ere is a 
moſt aſtoniſhing omiſſion. Nothing is ſaid of the 
paſt ſtate, although it was the cauſe of the præſent, 
and all that exiſts now, in order to be rationally 
judged of, muſt be taken in its connection with 
what had exiſted before. Monſieur de Callonne 
reſembles an ignorant or malevolenr ſpectator, 


* Pref. p. x. et paſ/m. 
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who had been preſent at the amputation of a limb, 
and ſhould go abroad in the world defaming the 
furgeon, expatiating on the pain of the operation, 
and the future lameneſs for life it would produce, 
without hinting a word of the previous mortifica- 
tion, what rendered the amputation of the limb 
abſolutely unavoidable. 

This man, Sir, had talents to have accompliſhed 
a great and favourable change in the ſtate of pub- 
lic affairs in France; and if he had been poſſeſſed 
of leſs abilities, the connections he had formed 
with various able, worthy and opulent citizens, 
would have enabled him to ſurmount many difh- 
culties But, inſtead of reforming, he abandoned 
himſelf to the corrupt ſyſtem already eſtabliſhed : 
And when he could no longer ſuſtain his charac- 
ter, nor conceal his prodigality, he fled to Lon- 
don, and there, it is reported, recommended 
himſelf to the favour of men in oflice, by betray- 
ing the ſecrets of his country. Jo quote ſuch a 
man as an authority, Mr. Burke would have 
deemed a diſgrace at any period, except this hour 
of enthuſiaſm ;—but he abuſed the French, and 
that was enough to wipe away every ſtain. 

M. de Calonne, you muſt know, Sir, although 


he has ſhewn himſelf ſo hoſtile to the chief princi- 


ples of it, 18 vain enough to conceive that he will 


be conſidered as the author of the revolution“, as 


if his advice to call the Notables together, when 
he could no longer go on without them, were any 

proof of his being a friend to the principles of 
Freedom; or as if his applying to the people for 
freſh ſupplies of money, which the prodigality of 
the ancient ſyſtem, continued or increaſed in his 
own adminiſtration, had rendered neceſſary, were 
any proof that he either intended or withed for a 
0 BIG feut- eire je ſerai repute la cauſe premiere.“ Pref. p. ii. 
revolution, 
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revolution, which he evidently did not foreſee be- 
fore it happened, and does not approve now that 
it has come to paſs. 8 | 5 

It is true he propoſed ſome reforms in the go- 
vernment; but what was the object of them all? 
only to facilitate the raiſing of money / Reforms 
that tended to promote this, he was willing to 
have; but as to others, he did not trouble him- 
ſelf about them. Rem, rem, quocunque modo, was 
his maxim. | 

That M. de Calonne is a man of abilities, I do 
not pretend to diſpute. But abilities alone are 
not ſufficient to inſpire confidence. Where in- 
tegrity is doubtful, they only ſerve to increaſe 
diſtruſt. I will go a ſtep farther—I believe that 
Monſieur de Calonne's intentions were not bad. 
IJ am far from regarding him as that monſter of 
iniquity, which I have heard him repreſented by 
ſome of the Enrages of Paris. If the public trea- 
ſury had been full; if he could have ſupported 
with eaſe the luxury and ſplendour of the ancient 
court; if he could have afforded to have given the 
Queen, or M. de Artois, a douceur of half a mil- 
lion now and then, I believe he would have made 
a. good. miniſter, been defirous of ſtudying the 
welfare of the people, and actually promoted ſome 
uſeful reforms. But, he was not a miniſter fit for 
the times. His philoſophy was indulgent, when 
it ſhould have been ſevere ; his reſolution was too 
feeble to reſiſt the allurements around him, and he 
gave way to the ſoftneſs of the Epicurean ſyſtem, 
at a moment when nothing could have ſaved his 
country but the moſt inflexible adherence to the 
manly and ſevere virtue of ancient Stoiciſm. 

With reſpe& to this great book which he has 
publiſhed againſt the revolution, it is evidently in- 
tended as an apology for himſelf, and to preſerve 
his chance of ſucceſs in the hopeleſs lottery of a 

; IP counter 
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counter revolution. Although it muſt be granted 
to be a more ſolid work than Mr. Burke's, yet I 
can aſſure you it has attracted no notice in France. 
A judicious Critic, in the Gazette Nationale, ob- 
ſerved, that ſuch a book might eaſily have been 
formed by any body, who would take the trouble of 
making extracts from the opinions of the minority, 
and as eafily anſwered by another ſeries of extracts 
from-the opinions of the majority of the National 
Aſſembly; and he diſmiſſed it without further no- 
tice, to be read at Turin, where it is evident it 
will be red to no purpoſe. 5 

There is a mode of refuting M. de Calonne and 
Mr. Burke, which I believe would be very effec- 
tual; but it is the taſk of a man of learning and 
of leiſure, much greater than I have any preten- 
ſions to. This is by ſhewing, that the preſent 
conſtitution of France is not an audacious novelty, 
but a glorious recovery of original rights; a re- 
ſtoration of the ancient ſyſtem. I might recall 
theſe ages when the early inhabitants of France 
met in the Camp de Mars every ſpring, to elect 
their magiſtrates, deliberate on taxes, execute 
juſtice, and regulate the worſhip of the gods. I 
might even quote laws and uſages of the age of 
Charles Martel, Pepin, and Charlemagne. But 
neither my leiſure, nor knowledge of the ancient 
hiſtory of France, are ſufficient to enable me to 
do juſtice to this hiſtorical argument. 

[ believe that a writer of great abilities in this 
country, has ſome intention to proſecute this part 
of the ſubject; and I wiſh much he may under- 
take it. I ſhall only add a teſtimony to the truth 
of the general idea, from one who will be allowed 
a moſt reſpectable evidence. 

In Lord Sommers's pamphlet, ihe Judgment 
of whole Nations,“ &c. an anecdote is mentioned 


of Mezeray, the celebrated hiſtorian, who, about 
| | the 
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the beginning of King William's reign, converſing 

with a perſon of quality about the difference of 

the Government in France and in England, broke 

out into theſe expreſſions: O fortunatus nimium / 

& bona ſi ſua norint Angligenas/ —We had once 

*in France, the fame happineſs and the ſame 

c privileges that you have. Our laws were made 

* by Repreſentatives of our own chuſing. Our 

„money was not taken from us, but by our own 

% conſent. Our Kings were ſubject to the rules 

«© of law and reaſon. But now, alas! we are 
« miſerable, and all is loſt. Think nothing, Sir, 

* too dear to maintain theſe precious advantages; 

“ and if ever there be occaſion, venture your 
life, your eſtate, and all you have, rather than 
* ſubmit to the condition to which you ſee us | 1 
<* reduced !”? 

But, to proceed—Mr. Burke, who has not been 
in France for many years, and who appears to 
| have drawn the information he received here, too 
h frequently from ſuſpicious ſources, may really 
think that a Reformation might have been accom- 
pliſhed in France without a Revolution ; but there 
is no judicious obſerver, who has reſided in the 
country, and contemplated the ſtate of it, who 
will affent to ſuch an opinion. 

From an attentive conſideration of the former 
ſtate of France, 'of the prevalence of ancient pre- 
judices, and ancient habits, which can never be 
ſhaken off all at once, and ſtill more from the diſ- 
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t poſitions and conduct actually manifeſted by the 
5 various orders of men, at the ſummoning of the 
2 Etats Generauæ, it is to me perfectly clear, that if 
1 the States had adhered to their ancient form, and 


continued to vote by diſtin& orders, the Refor- 


t mation ſo much hoped and wiſhed for, would have 
d ended in a mere farce—nothing great or effectual i 
t would have been done; even the diſorder of the | 


e E 2 finances 
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finances would not have been rectified, for each 
order would have ſtruggled to have ſhifted the 


burden from itſelf, to place it on the ſhoulders of 


the others, till at laſt the magnitude of the evils 
on the one hand, and the ſpirit of party and con- 
tending factions on the other, would have produced 


univerſal confuſion, and probably terminated in a 


civi] war. 

All parties indeed concurred in acknowledging 
the neceſſity of a change in the Government; but 
each concealed under this general acknowledg- 
ment, a reſolution to maintain the privileges of 


his own claſs or faction. 


M. de Calonne himſelf furniſhes us with a moſt 
{ſtriking proof of this, (p. 32), where he tells us, 
that he propoſed a mode of levying the taxes equal- 
ly in France to the Notables; but they repelled it, 
becauſe it deſtroyed their privileges and exemptions. 
The Marquis de la Fayette propoſed, at a meeting 
of the ſame Notables, to aboliſh letters de cachet ; 
but the Nobles, though they admitted that great 
abuſes had ariſen from them, contended, that in 
ſome caſes they might be uſeful, and negatived 
the Marquis's motion. This is a ſtriking fact, 
little known ; and the whole ſubſequent conduct 
of the Nobility was analogous to it. If they ma- 
nifeſted any deſire to humble the regal power, it 
was only, or chiefly, in order to advance their 
own. Had their plans been adopted, the people 
would have exchanged the tyranny of Miniſters, 
for that of an Ariſtocracy. But tyranny would 
{till have reigned ; and wiſe men might well have 


queſtioned, whether the ſecond ſtate would not 
have been worſe than the firſt. 


The Nobles indeed, when aſſembled again at 


the Etats Generaux, agreed to renounce their pe- 


cuniary Privileges, and to grant other conceſſions 
to the people. But they had once refuſed theſe 3 
| and 
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and their agreeing to allow them afterwards, was 
merely the effect of conſtraint, not of choice or 
conviction. By their refuſal in the firſt inſtance, 
when they thought they might venture to refuſe, 
we may diſcover what was the real ſpirit that ac- 
tuated them; and then we ſhall not, like Mr. 
Burke, and M. de Calonne, imagine that they 
grew generous all of a ſudden, when the caſe only 
was, that they could no longer help being ſo. 
Beſides, the people of France had not aſſembled 
together at the States-General to aſk or accept 
favours from the Nobility. They came to de- 


mand their j rights. They wanted not conceſſi= 


ons, but ju/tice;. and thev wanted farther to eſta- 
bliſh a Conſtitution, that ſhould ſecure theſe rights 
to all claſſes of men for ever after. 

A ſimilar obſervation may be applied to a plan 
of reform which was given in by the King, at the 
Royal Seſſion of January 23, of which ſome have 
made great account. Beſides being inadequate, 
and expreſsly ſtipulating for the continuance of 
various abuſes, ſuch as the feudal and ſeignoral 
rights, tythes, the privileges of orders, &c. the 
very title of it was ſufficient to pronounce its con- 
demnation. It was termed, *©* A Declaration of 
the Will of the King.” Now, what the King 
willed to give to-day, he might have willed to take 
away to-morrow. For this reaſon M. de Lally 
objeQed to it, and ſaid, it ought to have been en- 
titled, © Declaration of the Rights of the Nation, 
the King, and of Individuals.” | 

This was by no means ſuch a baſis as the liber- 
ties of a people could be founded on. The French 
nation demanded of their Monarch only what they 


had a juſt right to demand; and they would have 


been vindicated in retuling this, when offered in 
the form of bon, or a preſent, | 
From 
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From the very beginning of the Revolution, 
the private views of the different orders had rouſed 
the ſeeds of diſſention. People demanded current - 
ly of each other, Are you for the Neblefſe? Are 
you for the Tiers Etat“? From the deliberations 
of theſe different claſſes, no harmony could be 
expected, becauſe the authors of them were all at 
variance. Every one was jealous of the other. 

A viſible jealouſy of the Tiers Etat was mani- 
feſted in all the proceedings of the Nobles. They 


took every method to leſſen the number of depu- 


ties of that order, in all the primary elective af. 


ſemblies. The grand conſtitutional operations 
that were going on, were every where troubled 
and interrupted by an inviſible cauſe, which oc- 
caſioned aſtoniſhment to ſpectators in general, but 
which intelligent men ſaw to proceed from the 
baneful sP1KIT of ou DbERS T. | 

M. de Lally Tolendal himſelf is far from vindi- 
cating the conduct of the Nobility in all reſpeQs, 
He blames their jealouſy of the Tiers Etats. He 
cenſures them for liſtening to flatterers, who de- 
ceived them reſpecting their true intereſts, inſtead 
of conſulting the ſalutary, though ſevere, voice 
of Truth. He expoſes their weakneſs in forgetting, 
that although they gained a point in their own 
chamber, it ſtill remained to convince the nation 
of the propriety of it, and that until that was 
done, nothing was done j. When they propoſed 

5 N | to 


* Seconde T.ettre de M. de Lally Tolendal. App. p. 5. 
+ Hence i! became a common ſaying in Paris, that, Les 
Ordres etoient deſurdres. | SOUP 


7 This imbecility of mind was the inevitable reſult of the old 
ſyltem. It is natural for men to do every thing in the way that 


takes leaſt trouble. Now it is far more eaſy to obtain our will 


by the eaſy way of influence, than by the laborious way of exer- 
tion. Men habituated to the former, will never think of the 
latter, 
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to ſend their arret for the preſervation of the Three 


Orders, and the abſolute veTo of the King, to 
the Chamber of the Clergy, M. de Lally oppoſed 
it. To whom, and againſt whom,“ ſaid he, 
do you deſign to ſhew your firmneſs? Are you 
not afraid that your words will ſoon be retorted 
on yourſelves? What ſignify all your extravagant 
meaſures, who are but a ſingle claſs of men? It is 
by moderation and patriotiſm alone that you can 
conquer the diſtruſt of the people *.” He de- 
plores that want of foreſight which prevented their 
ſeeing, that at ſuch a criſis of public affairs, the 
very exiſtence of the Noblefle depended upon the 
admiration and gratitude of the people; that in 
conſequence, they could not ſupport themſelves 
any longer by force or intrigue, but muſt have 
recourſe: to diſintereſtedneſs and virtue, Nor was 
it, adds he, after all, a deſperate ſituation, to be 
obliged to place our hopes of ſafety in that which 
was our honour and glory#, | 

At a private committee held by the King on the 
26th of June, where Monſicur, the Count d*Artois, 
and all the Great Nobles were preſent ; the Duke 
of Luxembourg, Preſident of the Order of Nobleſe, 
declaimed to the King in the moſt pathetic man- 
ner, againſt the union of the Orders in one Aﬀem- 
bly. - He declared that he came to make a laſt 
effort for the cauſe of the Crown; that if the States 
meet in ſeparate houſes, they would be obedient 
to the Throne; but if they were united, they 
would be omnipotent, and controul it. In what- 
ever manner, ſaid he, they are compoſed, they 


latter, Thus defpotiſm debilitates and depraves the human 
mind, abates its natural energy, and makes it wicked, by firſt 
making it weak, | 
T * Page 27. 
+ Seconde Lettre a les commettans, p. 2 t. 
| will 
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will have this abſolute authority. Mais leur 
6 diviſion en trois ordres enchaine leur action, et con- 
* ſerve la votre. Rteunis, ils ne connoiſſent point 
* de maitre; diviſes, ils ſont vos ſujets*.”” He 
concluded his ſpeech with a ſolemn declaration, 


that this was the only plan to ſave the power of 


the Throne: that the Nobleſſe would ever adhere 
to their Monarch ; and if their Order ſuffered in 
his cauſe, © Elle ſauvera Pindependance de la 
5 couronne, et frappera de nullite les operations de 
P Aſſemblee Nationale 4.” 

At length, ſays Monſieur Lally Tolendal, the 
danger became urgent. The Commons, irritated 
by contradiction, by the accounts given them of 
what paſſed in the conferences, by ſtrange infinu- 
ations which brought forth all the ſeeds of diſcord, 
began to be carried farther than their own inten- 
tions. The Noblefle ſaw this, not with the firm 
wiſdom of political courage, but with the violent 


paſſions of military bravery, There was danger, 


and it was to be braved ;—force was to be oppoſed 
to force, &c}. | 

Thus matters went on, until at laſt it came to a 
ſtate of open war between the Orders. The King, 
according to his own declaration, remained 


alone in the midſt of the nation, occupied in 


& the re-eſtabhſhment of concord.” He de- 
manded peace from all the Orders; but each of 
them thought of nothing but to bring him over to 
their party, in order to combat the others with 
more ſucceſs &. 


* © But their diviſion into three orders fetters their action, and 
6 preſerves yours:—united, they know no maſter; divided, 
$ they are your ſubjects,” 


+ It will fave the independence of the Crown, and ſtamp 
“ with nullity the operations of the National Aſſembly.“ 


+ Page 31. F Lally Tol. p. 33. 
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This was the ſtate of France, according to the 
repreſentations of Mr. Burke's own friend. And 
from theſe men, at war amongſt themſelves, Mr. 
Burke expected the peace, the tranquillity and re- 
ſtoration of the nation! 
Such then were the Nobles, as an Order in the 
State, avowing an intereſt different from that of 
the people; endeavouring, by every method, to 
diminiſh the power of voting in favour of exemp- 
lions, lettres de cachet, and the Baſtille; propoſing 
a league with the Crown to ſupport its deſpotiſm, 
in order that, in return, they might receive from 
it a ſimilar ſupport; and laſtly, counſelling the 
King to prevent the union of the orders, that he 
might retain a controul over all, and be able at 
pleaſure to annihilate the power and proceedings 
of the National Aſſembly. | 

The Clergy were in a ſimilar ſtate, not indeed 
with reſpe& to numbers, but from the effect of in- 

vence. A majority of them, poor and oppreſſed, 

earneſtly defired a reform, and had no other in- 
tereſt than that of the people at large. But un- 
der the ancient ſyſtem, they were accuſtomed to 
bow to the earth before their ſuperiors.- Their 
whole habits of life were formed to ſubmiſſion to 
the great Prelates, their whole hope of ſucceſs de- 
pended upon their favour; they would have 
come into the Senate-houſe, trembling before 
their maſters, and pronounced on every queſtion 
_ propoſed, only thoſe anſwers which they dictated 
to them. | 

Thus was there a majority of two Orders againſt 
all effectual reform. The fact was manifeſt to 
every man of reflection in France; and therefore, 
the deſtruction of the Orders, the total unhing- 
ing of the ancient form of the Conſtitution, in 
other words, the Revolution, was deemed the firſt 
ſtep towards the reformation of abuſes; the only 
. meaſure 
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meaſure that could ſave France, and extricate her 
from the complicated evils into which ſhe was 
plunged. nl 5 | 
It is impoſſible to review the ancient ſtate. of 
things in France, without being convinced that 
the abuſes were too inveterate to yield to any pal- 
liative; that no half meaſure would have been 
effectual; that nothing but a total revolution was 
was equal to the cure. They wanted amongſt 
them, the very principles of a Conſtitution. Any 
good that exiſted, was owing to accidental cir. 
cumſtances, and was of a temporary and preca- 
rious nature. So far as the Goyernment interfer- 
ed, all was miſchievous. 

The Marquis de Sillery confirms this repreſen- 


tation, in a ſhort view that he takes of the former 


ſtate of France, in his opinion /ur la permanence 
de P Afſembl te Nationale, &c*. I ſhall juſt tran- 
ſlate one paſſage from him. © The laſt reign 
(that of Louis XV.) offers nothing to our view, 


5 but the moſt ſhocking picture of miniſterial 


5 power, eternally active and vigilant to oppoſe 


% every regulation that could diminiſh its influ- 
* ence, and facrificing the higheſt intereſts (of 


cc the people) to the moſt contemptible intrigues 
& of the court—A General of the army (the Ma- 
& rechal d'Eſtree) receiving an order of recall, in 
& conſequence ſolely of the caprice of a miſtreſs, 
“ in the midſt of 7o ſtandards of the enemy, 
& which he had taken poſſeſſion of (after the bat- 
&. tle of Huſteimbek)—a rigorous inquiſition—an 
* eternal watching of ſpies—that infamous Baſ- 
* tille, always filled with the victims of arbitrary 
6 power, &.. 6 

Take this as one ſpecimen of the extraordinary 


* 
* 


manner in which the ancient government abuſed 
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and confounded every thing. When Louis XIV. 
created I may ſay the French navy, Seignelai got 
a law paſled, that in order to ſerve at ſea, it was 
neceſſary to be born à gentleman; and the 
maxim was univerſally received, that the fleet was 
ſolely deſigned to maintain the honour of the 
French King—not to protect the commerce, or 
aſſiſt the merchants. = | 

Can humanity regret,” ſays an able writer, 
that iron age, in which a diſtrefſed and miſe- 
rable people, benevolent and oppreſſed, adored 
their King, at the very time when, in his name, tlieir 
means of ſubſiſtence was torn from them; that age 
when an honeſt man could never ſay to himſelf, 
L] am in ſafety; the laws watch over me?” For, 
which of us, for twenty years paſt, would have 
dar ed to have returned an anſwer to one who ſhould 
have ſaid to him—To-morrow perhaps you will be in 
the Baſtille* 2”? | 

Sabatier, the ariſtocratic journaliſt, who is ſurely 
a fair evidence to appeal to with reſpect to the 
evils of the ancient ſyſtem, as he cannot be ſuſ- 
peed of any defign to exaggerate theſe, ſays, 
If your Aſſembly had had any ſort of genius, 
it would have ſaid, at its commencement, to 
the' King, and to the Nation, © Here is the 
debt! and here are our reſources! You have called 
us too late—Our bankruptcy took place long ago — 
and we now can give you nothing but a Conſti- 
tution.* Then you would have left to the former 
Government the burden and the ſhame of this 
bankruptcy ; and you would have marched with 
a firm and unincumbered ſtep towards the Con- 
ſtitution f.“ Thus a writer to whom 1 think Mr. 
Burke owes many obligations, has totally over- 
turned one of his principal arguments. 


* Revol. de Paris, Introd. p. 11, 4 11, 268 | 
2 The 
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The ancient laws which fixed the Conſtitution 
of the kingdom, if it deſerves the name of Con- 
ſtitution, were ſcattered through a thouſand vo- 
lumes, many of them uncertain, many become 
obſolete; many controverted, limited, or abo- 
liſhed, by arets of Council, and other arts of arbi- 
trary power. Mr. Burke would have had the Aſ- 
ſembly, like a ſociety of antiquaries, to fit down 
and waſte half a century in poring over old char- 
ters, in examining precedents, to form ſome kind 
of regular ſyſtem out of a maſs of duſt, contra- 
diction, and confuſign. This would indeed have 
been to reſpect antiquity, but at the expence of 
utility. It would have been to reform by ingraft- 
ing new principles on an old ſtock, but it would 
have ended in no reform at all. $3506 
So inveterate were the ancient abuſes, ſo inter- 
woven with the very exiſtence of the ancient Con- 
ſtitution, that it was impoſſible even to know their 
ſource or extent without a total revolution. The 
agents of power trembled at the conſequences of 
expoling to the people the atrocious ſecrets to 
which they were privy, even though they derived 
no advantage from them. How long had the Aſ- 
ſembly ſat, before any thing like an idea of the 
ſtate of the finances could be obtained? M. Necker 
publiſhed his Compte Generale des depenſes et des 
revenucs fixes, au I. Mai, 1789.“ It was the beſt 
account he had the courage to publiſh, -and far 
better than any that had appeared before. But, 
does any man now confider that as a true account 
of the {tate of the public expenditure ? Said it one 
word of the unaccounted millions of the /ivre 
rouge? | | 
If it be argued, that the ancient ſyſtem in 
France could not be ſo bad as ſome repreſent it, 
becauſe the country on the whole flouriſhed, and 
population increaſed, I will reply, that dreadtul 
1 85 | | indeed 
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indeed muſt be that Government which, in a 
civilized kingdom, prevents the population of a 
country. Men increaſe by the laws of Nature, 
not by the laws of States. Civilization was highly 
advanced in France, and it obviated many of the 
effects of a bad Government. The Government 
had no ſhare in augmenting-the population of 
France. So far as its influence extended, it was 
hoſtile to it; but, bad as it was, it could not 
overpower the ſtrong effects of natural cauſes. 
The Government made the poor man buy falt at 
three times the price it ſhould have coſt; and when 
he had it, the half of it was earth and dirt. "The 
Government laid heavy taxes on him, and ex- 
empted the Nobles and Clergy, who were beſt able 
to pay them; and theſe exemptions were multi- 
plying every day. It is true, great men cannot 
live without poor men; and therefore it was ne- 
ceſſary for the grandees in France to keep the peo- 
ple in exiſtence. But they paid them miſerably 
little for their labour, and kept them in a ſtate of 
groſs ignorance, poverty and depreſſion They 
were deprived of the rank and dignity of man; 
they ſeemed to exiſt only as animals; the mind 
was ſlain amongſt them.” Hogs propagate, and 
add to the number of their ſpecies. Population is 
great in Turkey. I never heard of any claſs of 
beings that did not increaſe their numbers, except 
the ſlaves in the Welt-India iſlands. | 

It may be added to theſe remarks, that the Go- 
vernment of France was not invariably nor anci- 
ently bad. Much of the proſperity of the king- 
dom was owing to its ancient ſtate, and to the 
remains of original freedom. For it is a poſition 
never to be forgotten, that France was originally 
free. The influence of a good Monarch, or a 
wiſe Miniſter, ſerved farther to check the opera- 
tion of malignant cauſes. All 1 contend for is, 

| not 


: 
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not that there was not a great deal of happineſs 


in France ; but that that happineſs was accidental, 
precarious, uncertain ;. and that the Government, 


at any rate, was not the cauſe of it. France was 


populous ; France flouriſhed, if you will; but it 


was in ſpite of her Government. 


Mounier declared in the National Aſſembly, 
that France had then 20 Conſtitution. He ad- 
mitted that there were ſome good fundamental 
laws; But notwithſtanding theſe valuable max- 
% ims, we have not a fixed or complete form of 
« Government: We have not a Conſtitution, be- 
% cauſe all the powers are confounded - becauſe 


<* no boundary is traced out. The judicial power 


js not even ſeparated from the legiſlative. Au- 


< thority is diſperſed; its various parts are always 
in oppoſition; and amidſt their perpetual | 


& ſhocks, the rights of the lower claſs of citizens 
are betrayed. The laws are openly deſpiſed, 
or rather we are not agreed what ought to be 
called laws“.“ 

In another place he ſays, Even thoſe who 
% maintain that we have a Conſtitution, own that 
« we ought to improve and complete it. Our 
% objects are then the ſame,” &c. 

Lally Tolendal will certainly be owned by 
Mr. Burke as a fair authority. Let us hear then 
his deſcription of the ſtate of France, in 5 


1788, a year before the Revolution: 


The King was a impoſed upon. 

* The laws were without men to execute them, 
and twenty-five millions of people were with- 
out Juoges. 


Rapporte du Comité charge du Travail ſur la Conſtitution, 


p. 3- and 4. Proces Verb. Tom. I. 
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« The Public Treaſury was without funds, with- 
out credit, without any means to prevent a 
general bankruptcy, which was indeed only 
at a few days diſtance. | 

« Eſtabliſhed Authority was without any reſpect 
for particular liberty, and without torce to 
maintain public order. 

„Ihe People without any other reſource than 
the States-General, and without hope of ob- 
taining their meeting *.” 


Mr. Burke has obſerved in a former publicati- 
on, that general rebellions never ariſe without 
urgent cauſes; a whole people never riſe up 
againſt their Government, unleſs it be exceſſively 
bad. This affords one of the {ſtrongeſt arguments 
poſſible to prove that a Revolution was neceſſary 
in France. For there never was, in any age or 
country, ſo general a riſing up of the people 
againſt their Government, as took place there. 
The records of hiſtory afford no parallel to the 
French Revolution. Ihe changes in other nations 
have been effected by the will of a few, often by 
that of a ſingle individual. But where have we 
ſeen a whole nation of twenty-five millions of peo- 
ple, riſe up like one man againſt their Govern- 
ment? Is it poſſible to conceive that a Govern- 
ment was good, or but ſlightly evil, which excited 
this univerſal reſiſtance? I call it wniver/al, for the 
diſtinQtion of Patricts and Ariftocrats was not 
known at the beginning. Events require cauſes. 
What could have actuated this immenſe maſs of 
men ? Had they no motive at all? Were all claſſes, 
and all ranks, ſuddenly ſeized with a mere frenzy 


* Diſcours a !Afſemb. Nat. Juillet 1 3.—See alſo the ſame 
ſentiments fully expatiated upon, in No. 5. Bis of the Pieces 
Juſtificatifs, annexed to his 2d Letter to his Conſtituents, 
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of reforming madneſs? Either this muſt. have 
been the caſe, or a total revolution was ne- 
ceſſary. | | | 

We ſeem now to have got ſome length. I flat- 
ter myſelf every diſintereſted reader will be con- 
vinced, that a radical reform was neceſſary in 
France; and that ſuch a reform could not have 
been obtained, if the ancient eſtabliſhments 
of the kingdom, with all their old habits and 
prejudices, had been kept up. In other words 
—that it was neceſſary to deſtroy the ancient 
powers, and to form new ones, or—to make a 
REvoLUTION. | | 

firmly believe that the French Legiſlators, 
when they firſt aſſembled, did not intend to make 
ſo total an alteration as they have ſince done. The 
conviction of the neceſſity of ſo great a change, 
as well as the belief of the poſſibility of executing 
it, grew out of the farther experience they ob- 
tained. It was ſoon perceived, that a partial re- 
form would produce but a temporary remedy to the 
evils*, They ſaw that if the ancient eſtabliſh- 
ments remained, they would ſtill fetter the minds 
of their countrymen ; the ſame habits of oppreſ- 
ſion and controul, on the one hand, and of ſervi- 
lity and ſubjection on the other, would {till con- 
tinue; the genius of France, enchained for ages, 
would ſtill remain in captivity. Nothing but the 
deſtruction of the ancient forms could let looſe the 
impriſoned mind, or give the citizens the charac- 
ter and fortitude of a free people. 

Hence all reflecting men, and amongſt them 
Lally Tolendal and Mounier, Mr. Burke's great 


* See the Aſſembly's own remarks on this ſubject, in their 


firſt and ſecond addreſſes to the people, Appendix, No XVI. 


and XXIII, two very intereſting papers, which I recommend to 
the reader's careful peruſal. 
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| oracles, were zealous for the annihilation of the 
ancient orders. Even thoſe who wiſhed to model 
the Conſtitution after that of England, and to 
create a new Houſe of Peers, nevertheleſs concur- 
red in deſiring the deſtruction of their own Par- 
liaments, and the abolition of the privileges of the 
Clergy and Nobleſſe. 

It is therefore egregious trifling i in M. de Ca- 
lonne to ſpend a great deal of time, as he {ues. in 
proving that the Aſſembly exceeded the powers 
delegated to them by their conſtituents. I very 
man of ſenſe muſt ſee at firſt view, that their con- 

ſtituents could not foreſee, any more than them- 
ſelves, what it would be requiſite to grant, or what 
the new and arduous ſcene they were going into 
might render neceſſary for them to do. If the 
Aſſembly departed from the /erter, they preſerved 
the /pirit of their inſtructions. They were to act 
for the beſt ; and they did ſo. Their conſtituents 
pointed out all that occurred to them at the time 
as good, and left them, as to the reſt, to be in- 
ſtructed by circumſtances. 

It would, ſays an able writer *, have been ſup- 
poſing the French nation deprived: of all reaſon, 
to have imagined, that when they had no Con/titu- 
tion, they ſhould have eſtabliſhed a body of repre- 
ſentatives, without giving them the power to form 
one. The inftrufions muſt have contained an ex- 
preſs an abſolute prohibition of this power, be- 
fore one could have made a ſuppoſition ſo inju- 
rious to the nation. 805 

We are ſent, ſaid M. Thouret +, to eſtabliſh a 
Conſtitution; and to eſtabliſh a Conttitution, is, 
in our ſituation, to RE-CONSTRUCT and tO x Ga- 


M. de Condorcet, a a name well known, nor leſs reſyected in 
England. 


+ Diſcours ſur la nouvelle diviſ. territoriale du royaume, 
P. IV. tom. 6. 
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NERATE the State. As there would be no rege- 
neration if nothing was changed, fo there would 
only be a temporary and trifling one, if the changes 
were limited to mere palliatives, and left the ra- 
dical cauſes of the evils unremoved. Let us re- 
nounce the taſk of forming a Conſtitution, if we 
have not courage to form a complete one. | 
To eſtabliſh a Conſtitution, is to labour for 
ages unborn—it is to raiſe an edifice, that, if poſ- 
ſible, ſhall not ſtand in need of repair or alteration. 
It were better not to attempt this great enterprize, 
than to leave it imperfect and inſufficient. It 
would be equally abſurd to proceed with inconſi- 
derate raſhneſs, or, at this favourable moment, to 
negle@ the opportunity, of ſowing all the ſeeds of 
public proſperity, even ſuch as cannot be expected 
to ſpring up and bear fruit for a long time. 
be ſame language was univerſally held: The 
Aſſembly made no ſecret of their intentions. 
They apprized their conſtituents of every ſtep they 
were to take . A National Conſtitution is de- 
„ manded, and expected of us by our conſtitu- 
* ents (ſaid the Archbiſhop of Bordeaux, in the 
„ name of the Committee of Conſtitution, July 
„ 27, 1789); and the events that have occurred 
&« ſince our union, render it every moment more 
« preſſing and more indiſpenſable.” This was 
ubliſhed over all France, and all France acquieſced 
by filent conſent, or open approbation-. Hi- 
5 therto (continued he) this great and noble em- 
* pire has been the victim of the confuſion and 
„ indeterminateneſs of different powers. The 
« tranſient intervals of proſperity have been only 
< the reſult of the character or perſonal talents of 


* Indeed at the very commencement of their labours, and 
before the Baſtile was taken, they had announced their deſign 
of forming a new Conſtitution, Sce the admirable Report of 


Mounier, Appendix, No. V. 
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* our Princes, or of their Miniſters, or of other 
* accidental circumſtances, which the vicious na- 
ture of our Government could not hinder from 
operating.“ 

That no one might be taken ſhort, or deceived, 
reſpecting the deſigns of the Aſſembly, they ap- 
pointed the Committee of the Conſtitution to 
draw up an analyſis of the inſtructions of their 
conſtituents, reſpecting theſe ſubjects; and it was 
read on the ſame day, July 27, by Count Cler- 
mont Tonnere.—From this enquiry it appeared, 
that the inſtructions were not uniform ; that ſome 
recommended the formation of a new Conſtitu- 
tion—ſome a reform of the old one; but that the 
difference was rather in appearance than in reality, 
ſince all empowered the Aſſembly to do what they 
found neceſſary, to rectify abuſæ, and give France 


a free, regular, and fixe Conſtitution. The 


Committee therefore cor Aded their report with 
ſaying to the AﬀemblyF*< Ir is in your power, 
„Gentlemen, to give France a Conſtitution, and 
* the King and the people both demand it of 
cc you,” &c. 5 ; 
Theſe honeſt and undiſguiſed declarations of 
their intentions, were printed and circulated 
every-where: Not a voice uttered a remonſtrance; 
addreſſes of approbation, adherence, encomium, 
poured in from every quarter. Even the Court 
were of this opinion; for the King, in his declara- 
tion concerning the preſent States-General, of 
June 23, 1789, declares, Art. iii. that he breaks 
and annuls all reſtrictions of powers, which, by 
cramping the liberty of the Deputies, would hin- 
der them either from adopting the forms of deli— 
| beration, by Orders ſeparateiy, or in common by 
the diſtinct voice of the three Orders. And the 
6th Art. is ſtill more remarkable: © His Majeity 
& declares, That in the following ſeſſions of the 
F 2 „ States- 
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46 States-General, he will not ſuffer the caters, 
or mandates, to be regarded as dictatorial (im- 
peratifs: ) they are only to be conſidered as /emple 
* wiſtructions, entruſted to the conſcience and free 
„opinion of the deputies who have been choſen.” 

Some deputies had recourſe to their conſtituents 
for new inſtructions, and received anſwers to con- 
cur in the wiſhes of the Aſſembly. See the caſe 
of M. Perier, in Proces Verb. No. vii. p. 6. 

You fee then, Sir, that the ariſtocratic 
party have totally miſtaken their meaſures. If 
they diſapproved the conduct of the Aﬀembly, 
they ſhould have remonſtrated againſt it, and not 
have led the Aſſembly into the deception of ſup- 
poſing, that the whole nation concurred in ap- 
proving their meaſures, M. de Calonne pretends 
that they did remonſtrate, and that their re- 
monſtrances were ſuppreſſed. This is the moſt ri- 
diculous of all pretences. Did any one ever hear 
of a ſecret kept by twelve hundred men? They 
might have publiſhed their opinion to the 
whole univerſe. If ever the preſs was free, it is 
free in France. We want no other proof of it, 
than the free circulation of the M. de-/Calonne 
and Mr. Burke's books in Paris: and as to the 
influence of the Cahiers or Inſtructions, if they 
wiſhed them to be authoritatively reſpected, why 
did they ſuffer the Monarch to ſet the example 
of breaking and annulling them? What a fatal 
precedent was this ?—a ſingle individual annulling 
the voice of a whole people! If one ated thus, 
what might not-twelve hundred take upon them 
to do? 

It is clear that the Aſſembly proceeded with the 
ſanction of the whole nation, to form a new Con- 
ſtitution. The juſtice of my reaſoning on this 
ſubje& is confirmed by Mounier himſelf, in his 
Conſiderations on Governments *, where he firſt 
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ſhewed his averſion to what he called democracy, 
and his admiration of the Britiſh Conſtitution. 
Some perſons, and amongſt them the Abbe Sieyes 
(Preliminaire de la Conſtitution, Juliet 20; and 


Declar. des droits de homme en Societe *,) hav- 


ing given as their opinion, that from the defi- 
ciency of the miſrepreſentation of the people in 
the preſent Aſſembly, or the want of power per- 
fectly adequate to ſuch an object, the Conſtitution 
formed by them would be only proviſional, and 


muſt wait the fanQion of a new Aſſembly, before 
being definitive; Mounier attacks this idea very 


forcibly, and obſerves, ©* They argue from the 
* pretended defects of our preſent repreſentation; 
© but if it were true, that the repreſentation had 
* been defective in ſome points, is it not true, 
that it has become legitimate by the conſent of the 
& French nation? The prime character of a repre- 
* ſentation is certainly the confidence of thoſe 
“ who formed it, &c. Is there a ſingle diſtrict 
“in the kingdom, where the inhabitants have 
& refuſed or diſavowed the repreſentation ; the 
“ inſtructions given to the members of the aſ- 
* ſembly contain every power required to reco. 


c ver, declare, or eſtabliſh the fundamental laws 
of the conſtitution of France,“ &c. f 


Mr. Burke cenſures the double repreſentation 
of the Tiers Etat. Yet M. de Lally Tolendal owns, 
that the neceſſity of it could not even admit of 
a queſtion. * The double number,” ſays he, 
c was preſented to us at once by ſtrict juſtice 
« and ſound policy. The intereſt of the Clergy 
c jg but one, the intereſt of the Nobleſſe one. The 
< intereſt of the Tiers, on the contrary, the in- 
ce tereſt of the people, is ſubdivided into as many 
e branches as there are different profeſſions and 


* . V. Tt . - 
85 e different 
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x different modes of life which belong to that im- 
mene multitude. Agriculture, commerce, ju- 
e riÞprudence, manufactures, arts, and trades, 
are all unknown to the Nobility and the Eccle- 
2 faſtics. Theſe gather the fruits, theſe require 
the aſſiſtäpce; but it is the Tiers alone that 
; <9 forms: the functions, that ſupports the la- 
wt that contrives the means, that makes 
IX Yances, and runs the riſk of them. In 
« anot er point of view, it was neceſſary to make 
e the repreſentation of the non-privileged equal to 
*© that of the privileged perſons, &c.“.“ 

As to tbe ſubſequent queſtion, ** Whether the 
States mould vote individually, or by orders?” 
M. de Lally- [Ges not decide. He leaned to a 
middle plan; and at any rate he maintained that 
it belonged to the States altogether, and not to 
any. one claſs of them, to decide this important 
queſtion. Not having leiſure to ſay more on this 
ſubject, I muſt refer thoſe readers who with. to 
ſee it farther diſcuſſed, to an excellent pamphlet, 
publiſhed by a valuable citizen, M. Tenon of the 
College of Surgery, intitled, “ Demandes an- 
„ nexces en virtu d'une Jeliberativn au cahier 
edu village de Maſſy;“ where the mg of voting 
individually is ably and fully defen | 

That no effectual reform, no permanent reme- 
dy to the evils that affected the kingdom, was to 
be expected from the States-General, on the ſup- 
poſition of their meeting and voting on the old 
fyſtem of Orders, was an opinion not confined 
to people in France, but common to reflecting 
men in every quarter in Europe. I remember 
to have heard a very intelligent man predict, that 
they would make a good deal of noiſe, and ap- 
pear to be likely to produce ſome revolution; but 


* 2de Lettre, App. p. 7. 
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1 
that all would end in ſmoke, as formerly. And it 
was doubtleſs on ſimilar principles that you were 
led to obſerve, in your Hiſtory of the Public Re- 
venue of the Britiſh Empire, that though it was 
impoſlible to foreſee all the conſequences of the 


meeting of the Etats-Generaux in France, yet 


* the probability is, that it will not add much 
either to the income, or to the liberties of that 
kingdom.” * 

Mounier, in his elaborate 1 of the royal 
veto f, is a ſtriking evidence to the truth of my 
aſſertions. It was in our power,“ ſaid he, to 
have a conſtitution ſuperior to that of England. 
< It was eaſy for us to avoid the defects oftheirs ; 
ſuch as the foreign revenues and powers which 
ee the king poſſeſſes in Hanover and India their 
ce defective repreſentation— their ſeptenial parlia- 
e ments — and the right of creating peers in an 
* unlimited number. All the obſtacles which 
*« ſtood in the way of liberty were deſtroyed ; you. 
<« had ſeen the abolition of that cruel diviſion of 
&* orders, which would have prepared jor us the fate 
* of Sweden. There are no more humiliating 


* Aiſtinctions —all places are 75 to talents and 


virtue —we have equality of puniſhment, and 
<« uniformity of laws, &c. 

What he thought of Mr. Burke's idea, that by 
adhering to the ancient forms, the deliberation of 
the three ſeparate orders, would have produced 
all the neceflary reforms, we may conclude from 
another paſſage in the ſame report. Shall we 
ce regret the time when the repreſentatives of the 
« clergy, of the nobleſſe, and of the commons, 
* ſummoned at long intervals to furniſh ſubſidies 


® Fart HI. p. 232. 

+ Motifs preſentes dans la ſeance de PAſemble6 Nationale 
du 4 Sep. 289.0 au non du Comité du Conſtituuon ſur divers 
articles, &c. 
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to the Prince, preſented their requeſts and 
grievances, ſuffered themſelves to be interrupt- 
ed in their right of deliberating by arrèts of 


council, left all abuſes untouched, fell into 


ſnameful quarrels amongſt themſelves, rivetted 
ſlavery in place of deſtroying it, and abandoned 
their country to all thoſe calamities which they 
could deſcribe in their complaints, but of which 


they could not prevent the return? 


If ſuch an 


example can ſeduce us, let us renounce the meet- 
ing of the States-General; it will be as uſeleſs as 
the former ones ; it will be only another engine 


farther to oppreſs France.“ 


Unfortunately too for Mr. Burke, M. Lally 


Tolendal made a ſpeech in the National Aﬀembly, 
July 13, which is {till preſerved, and contains 
many aſſertions directly contrary to his ideas. 
M. Lally ſpeaks of the jealouſy of the different 
Orders, and their deſire of continuing ſeparate, 
as inſtances of the weakneſs of human nature— 
as things excuſable but not commendable—as the 


dy 
60 
66 
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ing remains of ancient prejudice and abſurdity. 


Diſons qu'il en eſt de Pagonie des prejuges, 
comme de celle des malheureux humains qu'ils 
tourmentent ; qu' au moment d'expirer, ils ſe 
reaniment encore, et jettent une derniere leur 
d'exiſtence. But,“ adds he, in the midſt 
of our diverſity of Tl patriotiſm exiſted 


in all our hearts. 


he pacific efforts of the 


miniſter, and the reiterated invitations of the 
King, have at length produced their effect. 
A re- union has taken place. Every day baniſhes 


ſome principle of diviſion,” &c. 


It merits great attention alſo, that ſome of the 


ableſt men in France, while they patronized the 
idea of !w9 houſes, as in England, yet concurred 
in opinion, that for the preſent it was neceſſary 


to have but one, In the report of the Committee 


of 


— 


B 


of the Conſtitution, read by the Archbiſhop of 
Bordeaux, July 17, 1789, it is obſerved, that 
there was a difference of opinion in the Commit- 
tee on this ſubject, ſome deciding in favour of 
one houſe, and others in favour of two; but even 
the latter admitted, that for ſome time it was pre- 
ferable to have but one“ qui à la verite dans le 
© moment d'une regeneration, on a du preferer 
« Pexiſtence d'une ſeule chambre; qu' il falloit 
« ſe premunir contre les obſtacles de tout genre 
© dout nous etions environnes, &c. 

This was ſtill more clearly expreſſed in Lally 
Tolendal's report“. It is not doubtful, that at 
* preſent, and for this firſt aſſembly, a ſingle 
chambre is preferable, and perhaps neceſſary. 
* There were ſo many difficulties to be ſurmount- 
* ed, ſo many prejudices to be conquered, ſo 
* many facrifices to be made, ſuch old habits to 
root out, ſo great a power to control—in a 
% word, ſo much to deſtroy, and almoſt all to 
« create anew! This moment, gentlemen, which 
„We are ſo happy as to have ſeen, (for it is im- 
* poſlible to deſcribe it) when private individuals, 
© orders of men, provinces, are vying with each 
* other who will make the greateſt Kicrifices to 
the public 1 all preſs together to 
the tribune here, to renounce voluntarily, not 
* only odious privileges, but even thoſe juſt 
rights that appeared to you an obſtacle to the 
“ fraternity and equality of all the citizens—this 
„ moment, gentlemen, this noble and rich en- 
* thuſiaſm which hurries you along, this new 
* order of things which you have begun—all 
* this, moſt aſſuredly, could never have been pro- 
% duced, but from the union of all perſons, of all 
te opinions, and of all hearts.” 


* Proc. Verb, Tom. 4. q | 
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_ Theſe points therefore, the neceſſity of one 


chamber at the commencement of the Revolution, 
and the neceſſity of the annihilation of the Orders, 


may be taken as abſolutely neceſſary circumſtances, 


ſince no wile man entertained a different opinion 
on the ſubject. But though M. Lally admits this, 
he proceeds to obſerve, that the mode of preſerv- 
ing ought to be different from that of eſtabliſhing 
liberty; and he recommends two houſes in future, 
and the formation of a ſenate, in as ſtrong terms 
as Mr. B. has done. Many others have been of 
the ſame opinion *; and I may ſafely aſſert, that 
af experience ſhall verify but one fourth part of 
the diſadvantages which Mr. B. maintains will 
ariſe for want of a ſenate, there will he one inſti- 
tuted in a very few years in France. Mean while 


they are reſolved to try how they can go on with- 


out it; and it is an experiment which a nation has 


A Tight to make. 


It is the intention of the Aſſembly to reviſe 
their whole proceedings; and this, amongſt other 
points, will be reconſidered. —1] he Marquis de 
Sillery ſpoke af the union of the Orders in one 
Houſe, as a thing, of the neceſſity of which there 
was no diſpute at all; concerning which there 
was not two opinions in the Aﬀembly : At the æra 


of our meeting, ſaid he, gentlemen, you were 


canvinced that it was neceflary to have but one 


Chamber—one will to attain the wiſhed for pur- 


* „ We have been convinced, “ ſaid Mounier,, ſpeaking in 
the name of the Committee of Conſtitution, “ that there was a 
, neceſſity for Uiſtinguiſhing the means proper for forming a 
* conttitution from thoſe adapted to preſerve it. The vn th 
« Aſſembly, charged with the organization of powers, and 
c with the taſk of cleyating the,edifice of liberty, mujt needs hawe 
© been compojed of one ſingle botly, in order tohaveſufficiem pow- 


e and celeriry : but the ſame degree of power, it kept up after 


* rhe Conllicution was completed, would finiſh by deſtroying 
Rn | 
+ Motifs, &c. Scp. 4, 1789, par M. Mounier. 
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poſes; and it is too ſoon yet to think of eſtabliſh- 
ing a ſecond. When the Conſtitution ſhall be 
completely finiſhed, when the relation of the dif- 
ferent powers ſhall be fixed, when all abuſes ſhall 
be annihilated, and it only remains to preſerve the 
Conſtitution we have erected, then we may dif- 
cuſs the queſtion, whether there ſhall be a ſecond 
houſe or not, &c*. 

There is a minuteneſs and narrowneſs of mind 
diſplayed in many of Mr Burke's criticiſms on 
the French Revolution, which, I think, quite un- 
worthy of him. He tries this aſtoniſhing tranſ- 
action, which is above all rule, and a rule to itſelf, 
by the common maxims that govern the moſt tri- 
fling events in life. He cannot ſee any thing to 
admire in the conduct of the National Aſſembly, 
becauſe the good they did was accidentally at- 
tended with ſome temporary evils ; and he is not 


able to approve the many excellent regulations 


they have made, becauſe they wanted the ſanction 
of certain formaties, which at ſuch a time could 
not be obtained. Rather than break through the 
old forms of the Government, he would have riſked 


the happineſs of 25 millions of men. When a 


ſublime and original principle. 1s offered to his 
conſideration, he cannot approve it, becaule there 
is no precedent. His friend, Mr. Grattan, obſerved 


in the Friſh Honſe of Commons, to one who made 


a ſimilar objection to a propoſed meaſure—that 
great events never have precedents—the Chriſtian 
eligion had no precedent—the Revolution had 


no precedent, &c. 


When urgent neceſſity calls for immediate ac- 
tion, to talk of forms is egregious trifling. All 
other bodies of men, as well as the National Al[- 


Opinion ſur la permanence de P Aſſemblèe Nat. Proc. V. 
Tom. 4. 


ſembly, 


** = "a, 


kk 3&1 ; 


ſembly, have felt the neceſſity of acting with 
energy and deciſion at the moment of a Revolu- 
tion. We were told, ſay the eleQors of Paris, 
*© that our powers were at an end: we did not 


< liſten to this, but continued to act - firmly per- 


<< ſuaded, hat good citizens have always a right to 
« ſave their country*.”” 

So perfect, however, was the aſſent of their Con- 
ſtituents to all the great meaſures adopted by the 


Aſſembly, ſo predominant and ſo determined that 


public will which gave them ſanction, that I may 
venture to aſſert, it hardly left them ſufficiently 
re2 on ſome occaſions, and appeared to overrule 


their choice by a kind of neceſſity. Had the Aſ- 


ſembly for inſtance decreed, to entruſt the abſo- 
lute right of making war or peace to a benevolent 


but weak Prince, ſurrounded as he was by miſ- 
chievous counſellors, at a moment of the greateſt 
danger, and in the criſis of a Revolution, all 
France would have riſen in arms. The deliber- 


ations on this great queſtion were watched with 
anxiety by countleſs thouſands. All Paris was in 
agitation; and when the 1 pronounced 
their decree, that the lives and fortunes of 2 5 
millions of men, ſhould not be at the abſolute diſ- 
poſal of a fingle individual, there was a ſhout of 


acclamation raiſed, which reached from the gar- 


den of the Thuilleries, to the extremeſt province 
of France, 

An anxiety ſimilar, if not ſo great, attended 
the other deliberations of the Aſſembly, on every 
point which involved any of the great intereſts of 
ſociety It was not wonderful, nor ought it to be 
cenſured. The French people, for ages degraded 
and oppreſſed, had ſuddenly been awakened to a 
ſenſe of their condition, and found themſelves able 


* Dufaulx, Inſurrect. Paris, p. 3. 
| to 
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to recover thoſe rights, of which they had been 
unjuſtly deprived. They elected repreſentatives, 
to deſtroy the ancient abuſes, and prevent the poſ- 
ſibility of their return, by forming a free Conſti- 
tution : they ſaid to the Aſſembly, Give us our 
rights:“ and the Aﬀembly had no title to refuſe 
them. Created by all, it was their duty to act 
for alto ſecure equal juſtice to a//. If they had 
. ated otherwiſe—if they had dared to conſult for 
the intereſt of one, or of a ſeu, at the expence of 
the many, they would have become traitors to their 
Conſtituents — they would have betrayed the truſt 
repoſed in them—their uſurpation would have 
been as much leſs reſpectable than the ancient 
tyranny, as it. was but of yeſterday, and the 
people would have been juſtified in hurling them 
from the poſſeſſion of that power which they had 
abuſed. | : 
Indeed, although not one of the Cahiers had 
contained any diſcretionary power to the Deputies 
—although no argument could have been ground- 
ed on reaſon for the exerciſe of ſuch powers, the 
conduct of the French Legiſlators might {till be 
juſtified, on the plea of necgſſity. They met, we 
ſhall ſay, for a moment, not as a National 4ſſembly 
——not to form @ Conſtitution, but merely as the 
States General, and to reform certain abuſes. Very 
well; before they had half accompliſhed this, an 
oppoſition aroſe to their meaſures. A plan of de- 
termined reſiſtance was formed by the Ariſtocracy. 
The executive power interfered, the repreſenta- 
tives of the nation were ſurrounded by an army of 
dragoons, after being baniſhed out of the houſe 
where they aſſembled, and the people, believing 
that the power and even the lives of their Deputies 
were threatened, roſe up with one accord, over- 
whelmed all oppoſition, took the Baſtille, and for 


A moment 


6 1 


a moment overpowered all laws and authority in 
the nation. | | | | 
What was to be done in ſuch a criſis? The 
executive power had yielded—the King removed 
the troops. Things had returned to the ſtate of 
nature—all the ſprings of government were bro- 
ken. There was but one way to prevent uniyerſal 
anarchy: that was for the States General to de- 
clare themſelves a National A/ſembly—to aſſume the 
ſupreme power, not for the ſake of governing, or 
rather tyrannizing over the people, as Uſurpers 
and Conquerors have been wont to do, but for 
the ſake of forming to the people a jult and 
equal Conſtitution, by which themſelves, their 
king, and their nation ſhould hereafter be go- 
verned. | | 7 
Whether therefore I conſider the manner in 
which the Aſſembly came to aſſume the ſupreme 
power, or the uſe they made of it when aſſumed, 
I cannot but regard them as completely juſtified, 
and their conduct as deſerving the higheſt appro- 
bation. The whole nation indeed ſanctioned it; 
firſt. by tacit conſent, which was all that could at 
that time be done; afterwards, by innumerable 
addreſſes; and laſtly, by a general deputation, on 
the anniverſary of the taking of the Baſtille ; to 
complete the ſolemn confederation of the people, 
and ſwear to maintain the Conſtitution eſtabliſhed 


by the National Aſſembly. 
After this, Sir, you will not be ſurpriſed if I re- 
ard the language of the Ariſtocratic party about 
a ſoi-dilante Afſembl.e Nationale la ſoi-diſante 
Afſemblce Conſtituante, &c. as trifling and igno- 
rant abuſe, unworthy of a ſerious anſwer. I will 
ſay of che Afſembly, as the electors of Paris well 
expreſſed themſelves, that it brought itſelf to 
perfection by ſimpliiy ing its inſtitution, and be- 
cume 


5 
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came inſenſibly (and unavoidably) a National A- 
ſembly*. f = 

Ves, illuſtrious Legiſlators! poſterity will do 
juſtice to you, if the prejudices of the moment 
mould obſcure the purity of your character. Ve 
guiltleſs U/urpers / happy had it been for the na- 
tions of the earth to have had ſuch Conquerors as 
you! If ye aſſumed ſupreme power, it was that ye 
might bind yourſelves, as well as all others, by equal 
laws—if ye ſeized the riches of the State, ye diſtri- 
buted to everyone that portion that belonged to him 
—if all places and penſions were at your diſpoſal, ye 
excluded yourſelves from all of them—if all offices 
and honours were in your power, ye opened the 
road to them to merit and virtue—Sovereigns for 
a day—it was that ye might eſtabliſh the ſove- 
reignty of reaſon for ever—De/pots for a mo- 
ment—it was that ye might deſtroy deſpotiſm for 
all ages! | | LR 
Before I conclude this letter, I ſhall introduce 
a general obſervation, which I may have occaſion 
frequently afterwards to refer to. In vindication 
of ſeveral meaſures, which though juſtifiable on 
the whole, appeared oppreſlive to individuals +, 
or ſeemed tc ariſe from a ſtretch of power t, ra- 


* Dufaulx, Infurre&ion Pariſienne, p. 2. | 

heut on faire le bien general fans froiſſer quelques interers 
particuliers? Reforme t-on fans qu'il ait des N Calonne, 

. 439.—Pur he was then acting in the character of a Reformer 
1 elf, to the Notables, in March 1787. 

+ For ſome of theſe ſtretches of power, Mr. Burke himſelf 
has furniſhed an apology, though he has not applied it. He 
grants that vecaſiunal deviation, in caſes of extreme neceſſity, 
is conſiſtent with the uſe of a fixed rule. And the Abbe 
Maury, the prime advocate of the ariſtocratic party in the Na- 
tional Aſſembiy, allowed that the prelent period was in France, 
hat period of extreme neceſhty which might juſtify the uſe of 
liberties, and the ditpenſing with the authority of Luvs, in fe- 
vour of the people; Whoſe ſatety, teid lic, is the ſupreme law.” 

| ther 
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1 
ther than from the allowed exerciſe of regular 
government: the Aſſembly candidly owned, that 
they had adopted ſuch plans not from choice, but 
from the urgency of their ſituation, and in obe- 
dience to the irreſiſtible law of neceſſity. M. de 


Calonne and Mr. Burke imagine they have ſet 


aſide the force of that plea, by retorting, You 
created that neceflity yourſelves, and therefore 
„ cannot uſe it as an apology ; it was the reſult 
„of your mad and wicked meaſures, and therefore 
<< 'you are chargeable with all its conſequences.” 
I anſwer, that granting the aſſertion, that the 
meaſures purſued by the Aſſembly had created that 
neceſſity, if they did not foreſee this effect, they 
muſt at leaſt be cleared from. bad. intention ; 
and if it. ſhould farther appear that they could 
not have foreſeen it, they. will ceaſe to be anſwer- 
able for it in any degree, or for any of its con- 
ſequences. yrs : | 
And I will go farther. The meaſures purſued 
by the Aſſembly were neceſſary; and therefore, 
the conſequences of them are not chargeable on 
the Aﬀembly, but on thoſe who rendered ſuch 
meaſures unavoidable. Who were the men that 
had brought France to the brink of ruin, who 
had waſted her treaſures, accumulated the load 
of her debts, deſtroyed her character, deranged 
her whole Conſtitution ? Who but the unprinci- 
pled adminiſtrators of the old ſyſtem, of whom 
M. de Calonne concludes the deplorable cata- 
logue. Theſe are the men who rendered a total 
revolution neceflary in France—theſe are the men 
who impoſed upon the Aſſembly the neceſſity of 
having recourſe to ſevere and uncommon reme- 
dies, and who therefore are chargeabl2 with all 
the conſequences reſulting from them. lt is to 
theſe men that the Clergy may look as the real 
cauſe 


1 

cauſe of the loſs of their poſſeſſions; that the No- 
bility may look as the true ſource of the loſs of their 
titles; that all men may blame as having occa- 
ſioned all the evils of the Revolution. I his is the 
true view of the caſe. The temporary ſufferings 
of a ſick man are not to be charged on his phyſi- 
cian, who has adminiſtered a ſevere, yet necetlary 
remedy, but on theſe previous evils which had in- 

duced his diſeaſe. | 
But, farther, notwithſtanding all the vices of the 
ancient ſyſtem, the greater part of the hardſhips 
occaſioned by the Revolution would not have 
been neceſlary, if there had not been in France a 
ſet of men obſtinately determined to continue the 
ancient depraved ſyſtem, and oppoſe every at- 
tempt to expole its vaſt enormities, or prevent 
the return of them. Theſe men, and M. de Ca- 
lonne 1s ſaid to have had his ſhare in their proceed- 
ings, either by their avowed oppoſition to the 
meaſures of the Aſſembly, irritated the people, 
and provoked them to riots and excels, or ſecretly 
ſtimulated them to refuſe payment of the taxes, 
to take arms againſt lawful authority, to plunder 
and rebel, in hopes of thus confounding every 
thing. Hence the origin of theſe riots, murders. 
burnings, &c. of which M. de Calonne and Mr. 
Burke draw ſo horrid and exaggerated a picture. 
Indeed, if the authority of the Aſſembly had not 
been firmly eſtabliſhed in France, if the wiſdom 
and juſtice of their meaſures had not produced 
conviction in the minds of the majority of reſpec- 
table citizens there, and made thein reign in the 
hearts of the people, two ſuch books as thoſe of 
M. de Calonne and Mr. Burke, tranſlated and 
circulated thr ugh France, might have renewed 
all theſe horrid ſcenes they profeſs to deplore, 
and might have filled the kingdom with deſola— 
G tion 


1 
tion and miſery, by kindling the flame of a civil 
war, in which multitudes of the Clergv, the No- 
bility, and even the fair object of their adoration, 
the Queen herſelf, might have periſhed by the 


ſword. Such is their perilous counſel, ſuch their 
miſguided wiſdom ! 
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« Avec quelle fureur on a reproche au peuple ſes vengeances ! 
Dix a douze hommes dans le royaume expiant les malheurs de 
douze ſiecles, ont excite des declamations les plus furieuſes, et 
vingt-cinq mille hommes tombant ſous le glaive du deſpotiſme 
dans Veſpace d'un demi fiecle, n'ont pas obtenu un regard on fait 


couler une larme !?? 


Correſp. de quelques gens du monde, p. 76. 


DEAR SIR, 
Fundamental defect in M. de Calonne's and 
Mr. Burke's reaſoning on the French Revo- 
lution is, that they do not take a ſufficiently ex- 
tenſive view of it. 'Lhey diſconnect it from what 
went before; and they keep the eye of their rea- 
ders continully fixed on the preſent moment of 
trouble and confuſion. M. de Calonne begins his 
work with a tableau or picture. of the preſent ſtate 


of France, and Mr. Burke has copied it very cloſe. 


ly. What France was, he carefully avoids touch- 


ing upon. This tableau he concludes in the fol- 


lowing manner: © Such have been hitherto the 
„ fruits of the Revolution—ſuch the effects of 
(GG 2 this 


— 


„ 


e this regeneratjon, ſo pompovſly announced, and 
© whole aim has been ſo acc: mpliſhed*.” | 

It is painful to hear from grown up men the 
objections of children; it is deplorable to ſee men 
profeſſing to have /5»g views, and yet reaſoning 
as if they could not ſee a ſingle object beyond thoſe 
of the preſent moment. Nothing could be more 
weak and trifling, than to talk of the conſequen- 
ces of the French Revolution, before it was 
eleven months old—nay, before even it was com- 
plete d. | | 

Of this Revolution in general, if inſtead of 
confining our views to preſent and temporary ad- 
vantages or evils, we wiſh to form a complete and 
juſt idea, we muſt inform ourſelves of the ancient 
ſtate of the kingdom, or of what France was; 
and of her future ſtate, or what ſhe wiLL BE. 
The firſt enquiry will prove to us the neceflity 


there was of a change—The ſecond, what conſe- 


quences this change will probably produce. As 
to the queſtion, what France 1s, at this moment 
of criſis and confuſion ? it is what a ſenſible man 
will leaſt of all trouble himſelf about, and yet it 
is this to which Mr. Burke almoſt entirely directs 
his attention, and from which he forms all his 


concluſions. 

If, ſid a ſenſible friend to me, my houſe was 
ruinous and rotten, there would be much reaſon 
for pulling it down, and building up a new one. 
But this operation would be attended with ex- 

nce, and many inconveniences. -- In place of a 

ouſe, there would, for a time, be nothing but a 
heap of rubbiſh. Yet, that ſpeQator would give 
ſmall proof of his wiſdom, who either railed 
againſt me for altering my habitation, or who miſ- 


Page 4. 


took 


E 
took the litter of the year, for the eternal proſpett 
of the place. | 
The picture of ancient France exhibits, as w- 
have ſeen, the melancholy view of a great and 
enlightened people, deprived of almoſt all the ad- 


vantages Nature had given them, by an oppreſſive 


and arbitrary Government: — without agriculture, 
for the people (who are the cultivators were del- 
piſed and kept in the ſtate of the lowelt ſervitude : 
—without commerce, for it was reckoned diſho- 
nourable: —without /iverty, for the life and pro- 
perty of every individual was conſtantly at the 
mercy of a miniſter, or of his miſtreſs ; —without 
laws, tor where arbitrary will can ſuſpend any 
thing, there the laws are a mere fiction: and laſt- 
ly, without morals, for theſe depend on laws and 
a fixed conſtitution. How could there be morals 
in a country, where the whole Government con- 
ſiſted of a ſyſtem of oppreſſion, from the higheit 
down to the loweſt ranks of ſociety—where talents 
and worth availed nothing againſt intereſt and fa- 
vour—where the only road to power and ſucceſs. 
was to flatter the Great; to encourage their vices, 
and be a partaker in them—where no man truſted 
to the goodneſs of his cauſe, but to the patronage 
of ſome great man to ſupport it In fine, where 
women are nominally excluded from the Throne, 
and yet the country was really governed by a iet 
of proſtitutes ? 

There was then a necęſſity for a change; and if we 
examine the manner in which the change has been 


brought about, I will venture to aſſert, that there 


is not in the records of hiſtory any example, of ſo 
great a revolution accomplithed with fo little vio- 
lence or bloodſhed *. Mr. Burke's accounts of 


„ 'Truly did the people ſay, on occaſion of the great rain at 
the Confederation, La Revolution Francoije a ets cimentce avec ds 
Peau au lieu de ſang ; The French Revolution has been confirmed 
with water inltcad oi blood, | | 
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riots, murders, burnings, &c. &c. are exagge- 
rated in the higheſt degree. I do not believe that 
he intended to deceive the public, but he was im- 
poſed upon himſelf. TI went over to Paris imme- 
diately after the King's arrival there, and I lived 
in that city ſix months, in the middle of the great 
events then accompliſhing, in the moſt perfect 
harmony and ſecurity. I walked about every- 
where, mixed with all claſſes of ſociety, ſpoke my 
opinion publicly of every public meaſure, was 
abroad at all hours, and never met with injury, 
nor even experienced alarm. Yet at this time my 
triends in England were writing almoſt every poſt, 
anxiouſly enquiring if I was in ſafety; and our 
newſpapers were filled with ſtories of dreadful 
mobs, riots, aſſaſſinations, &c. that never exiſted. 
It was truly aſtoniſhing to me and other ſtrangers 
who uſed to meet frequently at the Caffé de Char- 


tres, in the Palais Royal, when the Engliſh poſt _ 


came in, to read in the newſpapers that the ſtreets 
of Paris were flowing with blood, at a time when 
the profoundeſt tranquility reigned over the whole 
city. Such repreſentations would have been abſo- 
lately ludicrous, and only have moved our refibi- 
lity, if we had not diſcerned the ſpirit of wanton 
malignance that gave riſe to them; and if we 
could have reſtrained our indignation at ſeeing a 
ſet of ignorant and unprincipled ſcribblers dare to 
inſult an enlightened nation, and attempt to ridi- 
cule one of the moſt reſpectable Aſſemblies of Le- 
giſlators that ever appeared on earth. 


- Amidit all the barbarity and folly with which 


the mobs in France have been charged, there is 
ſomething in their conduct that gives me a very 
different idea of them, from that which I have 
been accuſtomed to annex to the lawleſs mobs of 
other countries Though I regret their miſtaken 


violence, I ſee it only took place where they con- 


ceived 


„ 


ceived themſelves threatened with the greate/t dan- 
ger; and while I deplore their needleſs cruelty, I 
cannot at the ſame time hinder myſelf from per- 
ceiving, that they imagined themſelves acting as 
the Miniſters of Juſtice, appointed ro take ven- 
geance on their oppreflors *, | 

Let it be remembered, that at the period when 
ſeveral perſons had been put to death in Paris with- 
out trial or reckoning, and at that moment when 
the fury of the populace ſeemed to have been 
' raiſed to its higheſt pitch, one of their number 
having taken an opportunity of ſtealing, was in- 
ſtantly detected, and puniſhed upon the ſpot by 
his incenſed brethren. The ſame ſpirit reigned 
through all. In the great mob at Rouen, while 
Mr. G —— was in the country, the mob rum- 
maged his houſe in ſearch of grain; but finding 
none, they. retired without doing any miſchief. 

Miſs G told me that ſhe had left a few guineas 
in a drawer, and forgot to take out the key: ſhe 
had no expectation of ever ſeeing them more; 
but her ſurpriſe was great when ſhe came 
home, found the drawers had been opened, 
and the money tumbled about, but not a piece 
miſſing. TRY 

On the 13th of July, ſay the electors of Paris, 
the mob gave us information of a man who ſold 
national cockades, and had forced people to buy 
them at half a crown each; wh'lſt, added they, in 
a tone of indignation, they were only worth a 
ſhilling. Thoſe who accuſed this man, inſiſted 


that he ſhould be treated as guilty of the crime of 


„Ne calomnions pas Je peuple. I] a ete cruel un moment 
dans la vengeance: mais on l'opprimoit depuis des fiecles avec 
barbarie dans une cauſe auſſi importante, il ne faut pas juger 


d'apres l'impreſſion du moment: il faut tout voir et tout peſer.”? 
Rewol. de Paris, Introd. p. 71. 


+ Duſaulx Inſurrect. Paris. P. 22. 
Iu 
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Leſe Revolution, of having injured the revo- 


lution. | 

One of us, continue they, paſſing the Place de 
Greve, offered half a crown to a poor citizen ill 
armed, who had afliſted him to get through the 
crowd. Do you think of this, replied the man 
money to-day is of no uſe, and you will ſee it. 
Who will have this half-crown that the gentleman 
offers?“ No money, no money, cried out the 
whole of his companions. 

An intelligent obſerver (M, Mazzei, Charge 
d'affaires from the Court of Poland at Paris) gave 


me a minute account of the conduct of the people, 


before, and at the time of raking the Baſtille. He 
had been a witneſs of the whole, and from curio- 
ſity had traverſed the ſtreets during moſt part of 
the time. He declared he never beheld ſo won- 
derful a ſcene. An immenſe number of men col- 
lected together to execute any great purpoſe, 
always from an intereſting ſpectacle, from the idea 


they give the mind of irreſiſtible power. But 


when countleſs thouſands were aſſembled to deſtroy 
the Baſtille, and to deliver their country, the ob- 
ject became awfully grand and ſublime. And the 
conduct of the people was worthy of the greatneſs 
of this deſign, Order, ſteadineſs and regularity 
were obſerved ; determined courage was joined to 
the cooleſt fortitude. Every countenance was 
anxious, yet reſolute; every mind appeared ab- 
ſorbed in one objeat—Carthags eft delenda, was 
the firm purpoſe of all hearts; and every one 
ſeemed to ſay to himſelf, I may periſh in the at- 
tempt, but France ſhall be free! | 

At this time, ſay the EleQors of Paris, the city 
was wholly in the power of the people. They 
might have pillaged, burnt, or ravaged it at plea- 
ſure; but nothing of this kind happened ; we 
walked more ſecurely during theſe dreadful 2 
A E * 
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than in the time of the Spies and Satellites of arbi- 
trary power. There never was a period when 
Paris was ſo free of crimes “. 

And after the Baſtille was taken, it was, ſay 
the ſame perſons, an admirable thing, to ſee the 
people delivering all they had taken, even to the 
coined money, The ſpoils of the Baſtille and 
other houſes were all brought to us; gold, ſilver, 
diamonds, all were given up. © We are no 
„ thieves,” ſaid the people, but good citi- 
ee : 

After the late terrible mob at the hotel of M. 
de Caſtries, who had challenged the patriotic M. 
Charles Lameth, to a duei, the Preſident an- 
nounced, that though great diſorders had been 
committed, and many things deſtroyed, yet the 
people had not carried away a ſingle article. 

Truly, Sir, there was ſomething uncommon in 
ſuch mobs: that of London in 1780, will bear no 
compariſon to them: amidſt all the diſorder, and 
after all their miſtakes, one ſees ſomething like 
principle in their conduct. But how came the 
mobs in France to be ſo cruel in their vengeance??? 
The friends of arbitrary power would be wiſe not 
to aſk us this queſtion; for it leads to this juſt, 
but ſevere. anſwer : © Their ſuperiors had ſet them 
the example.” A deſpotic ſyſtem of Government 
bad kept them ignorant, and conſequently ſavage; 
and the tyrannic acts they had ſeen or heard of, 
practiſed on their fellow-citizens, had inured their 
minds to ſcenes of horror and barbarity. The 
Baſtille had accuſtomed them to condemn and 
puniſh without trial or accuſation; the frequent 
repetition of public capital puniſhments, (the dul- 
grace of civilized juriſprudence), had familiarized 


Duſſaulx Inſur. Paris, p. 139. 140. | 
+ Duſſaulx Inſurrect. Paris. 
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1 
them with putting men to death; the gibbets of 
the State pointed to the /anterne, and the racks, 
ſ/takes and wheels of eſtabliſhed authority, had 
fatally habituated them to ſhut their ears againſt 
the cries of the dying, and to abuſe the bodies of 
the dead. 

Theſe, Sir, are the true ſources of the cruelties 
practiſed at the Revolution. The ghoſts of Favras, 
Foulon and Berthier are gone to prefer their com- 
plaints againſt the old tyrants of France. The 
matter will be tried, and the deciſion paſſed and 
executed, long before the men of 1789 arrive at 
the world of ſpirits. | 

The Governors in France had the people exactly 
as they had bred them; and it might have been 
expecied, that whenever they got the power into 
their hands, they would retaliate upon their oppreſ- 
ſors the ſame cruelties which they had been con- 
ſtrained to practice on each other. 

When we ſpeak of the diſorders that took place 
in France during the Revolution, we ſhould re- 
member that we live in a world where it is vain to 
expect pure good without any mixture of evil. 
Where, in the hiſtory of mankind, has /o much 
been gained, at ſo ſmall a price? Il welt point de 
maux (ſaid Mounier) dont la liberte ne conſole, 
point d'avantage qui puiſſe en compenſer la perte. 
Pur together all the number of perſons wound- 
ed or killed ſince the; beginning of the French 
Revolution, and the amount ſhall not be found 
equal to that ol their ſubjects, whom ambitious 

Kings have ſacrificed in a /zng/e battle of an un- 
juit war. | 

Through what ſtruggles, contentions and diſtrac- 
tions did the Engliſh nation paſs, before the eſta. 
bliſhmenr ot our preſent Government? r. Burke 
reprobates tie French; but he might have recol- 
tected, that we have acted in England the ſame 
: ſcenes, 


(I 

ſcenes, and perhaps {till more tragical ones than 
they have done, in order to ſecure our liberties. 
We have not only bound our Nobles in fetters, 
and our Kings in chains of iron, but we have ſlain. 
our Nobles by ſcores, and actually cut off our 
King's head. The difference between us and the 
French 1s only this, that what we did by piece- 
meal, they have done at once, and really with leſs 
evil to ſociety. _ 

Another capital defect in M. de Calonne and 
Mr. Burke's reaſoning on French affairs is, that 
they aſcribe all the evils that have happened, to 
the Revolution, and even to the National Aſſem- 
bly ; concealing the real ſtate of the caſe that 
they may invariably be traced to the ancient ſyſtem 
of injuſtice and deſpotiſm. 

Often have I heard in the National Aſſembly, 
this phraſe, © Les maux inſeparables d'une grande 
revolution !'? pronounced with pathetic regret. 
But the Aſſembly were bound to ſuppreſs their 
feelings; they were bound to conſult the good of 
millions, even if a few ſhould ſuffer: They did not 
permit theſe to ſuffer unnoticed or unpitied, nor, 
when it was poſſible, unavenged. 

© Houbtleſs we ought to regret, (faid M. 
Mounier) all the evils which the capital has ſut- 
fered. May Paris never ſee again thoſe terrible 
moments, when the law has no longer any power! 
hut may it alſo never again experience the yoke 
of defpotiſm !— Whom can we reproach for the 
blood that has been ſhed? Is it not theſe peri- 
dious Counſellors who have been able to ſurprize 
the Religion of the King to ſuch a degree, as to 
make him prevent, by means of ſoldiers, the Re- 
preſentatives of the Nation from entering into the 
ordinary place of their meetings as to make him 
transform the Aſſembly of the Nation into a Bed 
of Juſtice—to aſſemble at au immenſe expence an 

7 oat army, 
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army, at the moment when the finances are in the 
greateſt poſſible diſorder, and when we experience 
an awful ſcarcity of proviſions - to carry this army 
to Paris, Verſailles, and the neighbourhood to 
alarm the People for the ſafety of their Reprelen - 
tatives— to place the inſtruments of war in the 
Sanctuary of Liberty to remove the virtuous Mi- 
niſters, who enjoyed the public confidence to 
intercept the paſſage from Paris to Verſailles, and 
to treat the ſubjects of the King as the enemies of 
the State“?“ 
So abſurd is it to aſcribe theſe diſorders to the 
National Aſſembly, that if we examine into the 
particulars of them, we ſhall find that almoſt the 
whole of them aroſe from the enemies of the 4/- 
ſembiy, from the oppoſition made by intereſted in- 
dividuals to thoſe laws which were neceſſary for 
the good of the whole Nation. Who were they 
that miſadviſed their benevolent, but too eaſy So- 
44 vereign, to fill the capital with troops, to ſur- 
1 round the houſe where the Aſſembly met with 
| armed men — io interdi their meetings, and force 
the Deputies to retire to a Tennis- court, where 
they joined in that immortal oath never to ſeparate 
till they had finiſhed the Conſtitution$?” Great 
A | diſorders followed theſe arbitrary proceedings; 
& | but who are we to blame as the ſource of them ? 
Who were they that exerted every nerve to fow 
faction amongſt the people—who printed thoulands 
of inflammatory pamphlets, and ſent them to every 
corner of the kingdom, to excite the Provinces 
IL | againſt the National Aſſembly ? Was it to be ſup- 
KF J poſed that the people, who looked up to that A ſ- 


* Recit. & c. lu dans PAſſemblee, July 16, 1 789. 


+ See the reſolutions of that celebrated meeting, Appendix, 
No. 2d; and the carneſt requeſts of the Aſſembly to the King to 


remove the troops, Appendix, No. 3. and 4. 
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fembly as their ſaviours, as their ſole hope, could 
ſee its acts traduced, its authority reviled, its 
members abuſed, and their lives threatened, the 
houſe where it met talked of being blown up by 
gun-powder, without the leaſt emotion, or with- 
out indignation againſt thoſe daring and hardened 
culprits, who would have ſacrificed twenty-five 
millions of men, to keep up their uſurped power, 
and unjuſt penſions, drawn from the vitals of the 
people? If a few rich proprietors in ſome provin- 
ces were plundered, or had their houſes burnt 
down, it was not till they had excited the ven- 
geance of the people. How few of them dare aſ- 
ſert that they did not provoke their fate? Let 
any man ſet to work to draw up a liſt of thoſe 
that ſuffered guilt/e/s in the French Revolution: 
he would I am ſure be aſhamed to publiſh his 
Catalogue. ; | 

That I may not ſeem to 7 what there 
is no need of exaggerating, I 
you a ſpecimen of the manner in which ſome of 


all in a note give 


the principal members of the Aſſembly were cha- 


racterized, in the famous Addreſſe aux Provinces, 
ou examen des operations de P Afſemblee Nationale, 
which was circuiated with great care all over 
France, and of which the motto was, Ile ont 
rien reſpedt?, et ils veulent qu'on les reſpecte *.“ 


The 


* « Who, I aſk you, have you choſen as your Repreſen- 
* tatives ?— Who but a paltry Robeſprerre, who was never known 
« at Arras, but by his ingratitude to the Biſhop, who made 
* him be educated ? | 

« A Mirabeau. efcaped from the gallows, but not from in- 
« famy, and whoſe very name is become an abomination. 

« A Prince, who was never known amongſt you, but by his 
6 £:ureony, his love of money, and his inditterence to the 0,j- 
«© nion of the public. 

« A Pethion de Villeneuve, in whom you have never been 
able to diſtinguiſh any thing but the conhdence of toily, aud 
Wits 
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„ 
The ſame reaſoning I have uſed relative to the 
Tiots, will apply to other errors or evils attendant 
on the revolution. If a people ſuddenly let looſe 
from bondage, had committed ſome follies in the 
firſt moments of exultation, on the recovery of 
their liberty, if their conduct had been enthuſi- 
aſtic, or even riotous, a wiſe Stateſman would 
not have been ſurpriſed, and a candid Stateſman 
would have forgiven them To judge of ſuch a 
people from ourſelves, who never experienced 
any thing like their ſituation—to meaſure the 
feelings and conduct of men at once brought into 
a new world, by our own old ideas—to launch 


% who vile inſtrument of factious men! reſembles the criers of 
%a fair, who are ſtationed at the doors of theatres to make 
« a noiſe whilſt the farce goes on within. 
„A Barnavwe, an inſolent, ignorant coxcomb, in whom ta- 
lents ſupply the room of principle and morality—in a word, 
« what one calls a doll. | 
«© An Abbe Sizyes, whom you ſaw diſhonour himſelf at the 
« Aiſembly of Orleans, and who, after having tried in vain 
« every method to make his fortune, is come to confound all 
conditions, in order that he may rob and plunder amidſt the 
« gdiforders. 
« A Clermont-Tonerre, equally deſpiſed by both parties, whom 
he has ſerved and betrayed by turns; a great genius for ſmall- 
& things; and ſo ſmall a one for great objects, that he believes 
« himſelf worthy of Fortune, becauſe he is deceitful like her 
« and who, envious of all, but having only the paltry reſources 
* of his own mediocrity, knows ambition merely as the impo- 
1 tent do love, by its diſquiets and jealouſy. 
&« A La Borde, rich by means of 40 millions ſtolen from the 
State, the financier of the Archbiſhop of Sens, and then the 
molt faithful ſupporter of deſpotiſm; but who, after having 
« enriched himfelf with the blood of the misfortunate, wiſhes 
* now that for his ſake thoſe ranks ſhould be deſtroyed, which 
„% by money alone his could not attain to. ; 

% A Gouy d Arcy, who has not been able to eſcape con- 
« tempt, even in this w/e aſſembly. 

Such is a ſufficient ſpecimen of the abominable abuſe and 
falſhood of theſe unprincipled and baſe writers. Can we 
wonder that the e thould have been kindled to indig- 
nation againſt them, as well as thoſe that Hired them? 


* 


* 
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forth into elaborate criticiſms or tragical declama- 
tion on their errors, marks a want of political 
ſagacity, an ignorance of human nature, and a 


narrowneſs of mind ill concealed under the maſk 


of ſuperior wiſdom. 


The diſorder of the fnances was great ; but- 


neither the Revolution nor the Aſſembly are to 


blame for it—it exiſted long before them, and 


was occaſioned by the vile adminiſtration of the 
ancient deſpotic government. In 1786, under 
the miniſtry of Mr. Calonne, and before even the 
Netables had been aſſembled, the Public Treaſury 
was declared empty, the Government in arrears, 
and the annual revenue unequal to the annual ex- 


penditure.— The Aſſembly, then did not create 


theſe evils; but they have taken the burden of 
them upon their own ſhoulders, and great will 
be their merit if they get well clear of it. 

The French Legiſlators have erred in ſome 


points.—Granted. I am not ſuch an enthuſiaſt | 


as to vindicate every one of their meaſures. They 
are Men, and, like others, liable to miſtake*. 
But how ſmall a proportion do their errors bear 
to the wiſe meaſures they have adopted, to the 

ood they have done? I have been often preſent 
in the National Aſſembly, and have followed the 
courſe of their proceedings with care from the be- 
ginning, and I can ſay with the fulleſt conviction, 


that whatever a ſociety of Angels might accom- 


* It is ſurely very poſſible, ſaid M. Chapelier, (Rapport du 


Comitè de Conſtitution fur la prolongation des pouvoirs de 
M. M. les Deputes), that in ſpite of all our care and reflection, 
ſome errors may have eſcaped us in the eſtabliſhment of our 
Conſtitution : Experience will point out the imperfection of 
our work, and, at a fixed period, and in a regular form agreed 
upon, our labours will paſs under review. It is not at the mo- 


ment of their eſtabliſhment, that all the advantages or defedis 


of political inſtitutions can b&@judged of. There mult firſt be 
a lapſe of ſome years, to ſilence ay 08s and calm regrcts, &c. 


pliſh, 
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pliſh, which I cannot predict, becauſe I am unable 
to eſtimate their powers—I do not believe that a 
ſociety of Men, ſuch men as live on this earth, 
with all their various weakneſſes, partialities, jar- 
ring intereſts and prejudices, placed in fo new 
and ſo arduous a ſituation, ever yet have acted 


more nobly, generouſly, and wiſely, than the Na- 


tional Aﬀembly of France have done; and there- 
fore, ſo far from joining with the uninformed or 
prejudiced here in depreciating their proceedings, 
think they merit the praiſe and admiration of 
the world : and I am well perſuaded, that when 
the moment of paſſion and prejudice is paſt, thoſe 


nations who now calumniate them, will, in many 


points, become their imitators. | 

At preſent, 1 do not wonder that the proceed- 
ings of the French Legiſlators are cenſured in 
England; for they are miſrepreſented, and miſ- 
underſtood. Our news-paper writers, inſtead of 
taking pains to procure proper information, and 
then delivering plain facts, have in general been 
ſhamefully negligent in the firſt part of their duty, 
and in place . the laſt, have amuſed us with 
their own 4 eee and fictions*. Ignorant of lo- 
cal circumſtances, they were in no ſituation to 
make ſuch forward remarks as they have indulged 
themfelves in — unacquainted with the reaſon of 
meaſures, and with the characters of the men 
who moved them, their petulant reflections have 
been deſtitute of ſenſe and truth, their praiſe and 
blame have been equally miſapplied. By attempt- 


ing to illuſtrate what they did not underſtand, 
- they have disfigured it; they have made the mem- 


* Thongh this cenſure applies to the majority, I do not mean 
to extend it to all; and juſtice obliges me to make peculiar ex- 
ception in favour of the Gazetteer, a Paper in which the affairs 
of France have been treated with decency and candour, and 
viually with great accuracy. 
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bers of the Aſſembly ſpeak abſurdly *, and often 


without any connexion of ideas; have put the 
ſpeeches of Patriots into the mouths of Ariſtocrats, 


and vice verſa ; in ſhort they have confounded 


every thing, even to the names of the members of 
the Aſſembly, which they have miſ-ſpelt in every 


poſſible way#. 
f I ſpeak 


I will not be ſo uncandid as to deny that ſome of theſe 
errors ariſe from haſte, without any bad intention. I am jure 
this was the caſe very lately, where an able writer, in his ac- 
count of the proceedings on M. Lavenue's motion to tax the 
public funds, put into the mouth of M. du Port this expreſhen, 
„% What ſapported the Engliſh in the laſt war, when they had 
neither men nor moaey?”? I had not ſeen the Journal de Paris 
at the time I read this in one of our own papers ; but I knew 
M. du Port was a man of too good ſenſe to have made ſuch an 
abſurd remark as this; and I concluded at the time, that there 
muſt be a miſtake. Accordingly I found it afterwards in the 
French Paper thus, « Qu” eſt ce qui a ſoutenu les Anglois 
% dans cette derniere guerre, ou ils ne pouvoient avoir des hom- 
“ mes qu'avec des treſors?' “ When they could not get men 
but with money; a very different aſſertion from the former. I 
will add the judicious anſwer M. du Port gives to his own 
queſtion ; «+ {ove credit; et leur credit, comment etoit 1! ne, 
comment etoit i] ſoutenu? Par leur inviolable fideJite a remplir 
toute l' etendue de leurs engagemens.” It was a ſtrong convic- 
tion of the great utility reſulting to a nation from this itrict fide- 


lity to their engagements, that operated on the minds of the 


French Legiſlators, and induced them, at the very beginning 
of the revolution, to put the creditors of the State under the 
protection of the honour and loyalty of the nation, and to pro- 
ſcribe the term national bankruptcy, as a diſgraceful and abomin- 
able expreſhon. Mr. Burke's mind is fo warped with prejudice, 


that he gives them no credit for this juſt and honourable couduct: 


—nay he even ſeems to blame them for it! 

+ Men often cenſure from intere/? ; but as ſoon as that intereſt 
is affected, they have recourſe again to principle, which they had 
deſerted. —Po principle all intelligent beings muſt make their 
ultimate appeal. the triumph of the man of virtue, though 
late, is ſure: one day or other his enemies will be of his 
opinion. Several of our news- papers have heaped up abuſe on 
the proceedings in France: but on occaſion of the late extra- 
ordinary doctrines about libels, which touch them very nearly, 
and reader it ſomewhat inconven.en for them to flatte: the 
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I ſpeak of this with confidence, from what 1 
have ſeen myſelf; and I believe there is not one 
of my readers who will not recollect many of 
their fabrications. It is but the other day, that 
they raiſed a mob, an hanged the whole Parlia- 
ment of Thoulouſe — Another time they ſent M. 
de la Fayette over to J urin to join the Ariſtocrats ; 
and the firſt poſt brought intelligence, that he had 
moved in the Aſſembly, that theſe men ſhould be 
ſummoned to return within a month, or elft loſe 
their eſtates. We were ſcarce recovered from 
this aſtoniſhment, when the Emperor of Germany, 
according to them, ſent to Paris to demand the 
__ The firſt information the French got 
of it was in the Engliſh papers, the rapidity and 
extent of whoſe intelligence might well move 
their aſtoniſhment. I may mention farther, that 
when | was in Paris, Madame Robert (once Ma- 
demoiſelle de Keralio) informed me, that ſhe had 


exertions of power, they made ſome conceſſions to truth which 
merit to be noticed. The National Aſſembly of France, ſaid 
the Times, July 14, have paſſed twenty decrees for the better 
adminiſtration of juſtice. ** It was once our intention to have 
« contraſted the conſtitution of France with that of England, 
« and to have pointed out the N excellence of the former, 
„ eſpecially in the a eee of the law; but as zruth is in 
© England deemed a falſe and malicious libel, we are obliged 
« to decline the hazardous enterpriſe.” Who would have 
ſuppoſed that the accounts of the National Aſſembly's proceed- 
ings in this news- paper, have been one continued ſeries of abuſe 
and fatire? The ſame paper having quoted that decree of the 
Aſſembly which enacts, that the laws ſhall be adminiſtered with 
a ſtrict regard to the proportion between the puniſhment and 
the offence, &c &c. adds, Let thoſe who reproach the Na- 
„% tional Aſſembly of France with the violence of their pro- 
« ceedings, pay a juſt tribute of praiſe to this moſt equitable 
« and merciful decree. Happy people who know the conſc- 
« quences of error and miſconduR ! In England, alas! Liberty, 
% property, and reputation, are dependent, not on the verdict of 
% a Jury—not on any known ſpecific determination of the Legiſla- 
* ture but on the tender mercies of the Judge ! But though 
te it be thus at preſent, we hope, we pred better days.” 

not 
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not only at various times ſent over to ſome of them 
genuine intelligence, of which they had not pro- 
fited as they ought, but had alſo been at pains, 
in her Mercure Nationale, to correct many of their 
errors, till ſhe found them ſo numerous, and per- 
tinaciouſly repeated, that ſhe was convinced they 
did not wiſh to ſee the truth, and therefore aban- 
doned them to their own deluſeons. 

There were no doubt reaſons for this conduct. 
National prejudices are far from being extinguiſhed 
amongſt us, though we live in the 18th century. 
And it was very important to a certain claſs of 
men, I mean the refugees from France, that the 
revolution ſhould be ill eſteemed in England. 
To accompliſh this, I believe they ſpared neither 
trouble nor %; for they perceived that their 
credit here, depended upon our diſapprobation of 
that cauſe which they had oppoſed and abandoned. 
Againſt ſuch counſellors I know Mr. Burke has 
been fully warned. He has been reminded, that 
the refugees of other nations and ages were wor— 
thy and conſcientious citizens, who fled from civil 
or religious tyranny ; but that the refugees of 
France were (with ſome exceptions) a ſet of © de- 
faulters, eſcaped from deſerved puniſhment,” — 
men without principle, and women without chal- 
tity, who deſerted their country when that abomi- 
nable ſyſtem of oppreſhon and prodizality, on 
which they depended, was deſtroyed. "Thele ad- 
vices, however, were given in vain; and J have 
heard from high authority in Paris, that Mr. 
Burke truſted for his principal information to ſuch 
prejudiced informers, and to M. Latly Tolendal 
and Mounier. For theſe men | had once a high 
regard; but they loſt their reſpectability in my 
eyes, When I found them pceviihly decryiug the 
proceedings of the Aſſem iy, becauſe they could 
not accompliſh all the plans they thought ſhould 
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have been executed; forbearing to do that good 
which they might have done, becauſe they could 
not do all that appeared to them to be good; and 
at laſt, contrary to every principle of ancient pa- 
triotiſm, ſplenetically abandoning their poſt, de- 
ſpairing of the republic *, and deſerting their coun- 
try in that hour when ſhe had need of the counſel 
and aid of every wiſe and virtuous citizen. Both 
of them have ſince attempted to apologize for 
their conduct; but we may tell them in a few 
words, that there is no glory in running away — 
no dignity in deficience. They ſhould have ſtaid 
to oppoſe every one of the Aſſembly's decrees 
which they thought bad. They ſhould have ſtaid 
to have diminiſhed the evils they could not cure. 
cannot but prefer to their conduct, that of the 
Abbe Maury and M. Cazalès; for though I think 
they often make uſe of their eloquence for no 
other end | 9 


© Than to perplex and daſh 
 Matureſt counſels,” 


yet they are firm and ſteady in what appears to 
them the right cauſe. They conſider themſelves 
as the guardians of the throne, and they never fail 
to make a reſolute oppoſition to every meaſure that 
tends to leſſen its power and prerogative. 

] have ſaid more on the ſubject of the news- 
papers than may ſeem neceſſary, becauſe I am 
convinced they have been the chief - cauſe of the 
miſconceptions of the public reſpecting the affairs 
of France. Our Engliſh news-papers are generally 
conducted with genius and ability. They ſupply 
various uſeful materials to the hiſtorian ; and they 
are valuable, when preſerved, as a record of the 
thoughts and ſentiments, as well as the tranſactions 


* De republica nunquam deſperandum eſt. 


of 
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of paſt ages. But none of theſe advantages can 
be derived from the greater number of them that 
have been publiſhed during the French Revolu- 
tion, The hiſtorian can derive no information 
from their caricatures of facts: the moraliſt can 
found no reflections on their erroneous or deceit- 
ful repreſentations of opinions. The only pur- 
poſe they can ſerve to a Stateſman 1s, to be pre- 
ſerved as a ſtriking monument of the groſs 1gno- 
rance of nations reſpecting each others affairs, 
and of the ſhameful and malignant prejudices 
which, reigning amongſt the people of different 
countries, divide the great family of mankind, the 
children of one parent, into a number of hoſtile 
factions, ever ready to abuſe, vilify and deſtroy 

one another. FRY | 
I have only to add on this ſubject, that I with I 
could acquit our neighbous entirely from theſe 
ſame faults : But juſtice obliges me to allow, that 
with reſpect to information at leaſt, there are faults 
on both fides. I am forced to confeſs, that I 
found in France alſo, much ignorance reſpecting 
the affairs of Britain. For example, during our 
late difference with Spain, it was almoſt univer- 
ſally credited in Paris, that the deſign of our arma- 
ment was againſt France. This unfounded idea 
was not confined to the people; it had extended 
itſelf to the National Aſſembly. Yet the conduct 
of our Miniſters had given no ground for ſuch an 
opinion“, nor did any man of ſenſe in England 
| entertain 


* Our Ambaſſadors at the Court of Paris, during the Re- 
volution, certainly did not ſhew much wiſdom in the choice of 
their fociety there ; and this want of diplomatic ſagacity on their 

art, injured our character not a little with the patriotic and 
eading party in France: however, it furnithed no ſufficient 
ground for the idea, that England had hoſtile intentions to- 
wards France. The only objection of my French friends, 
which | have found it difficult to refute, is that drawn from 

the 
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entertain the leaſt belief of it“. Certainly Mr. 
Pitt had no intention to annoy France; and no 
one acquainted with the amiable character of the 
Duke ot Leeds, could ever have ſuppoſed him ca- 
pable of concurring in a defign tormed againſt the 
liberties of any people | 

If, indeed, we were unfortunate enough to have 
ſuch Miniſters as Mr. Burke has repreſented the 
preſent men in power to be, there is nothing too 
bad that might not be ſuppoſed of them. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and his aſſociates 
were capable of the mo/# wanton perfidy which 
* has ever ſtained the annals of mankind3,” 
they might alſo have been capable of coolly me- 
ditating a plan to deſtroy the rifing liberties , of 
France. But reflecting men are far from being 
convinced that our Miniſters are ſuch characters 
as Mr. Burke has deſcribed them. Even thoſe 
Who differ from Mr. Pitt in political ſentiments, 
mult conſider ſuch charges againſt him as utterly 
abſurd; and all of us have been taught by expe- 
rience, to receive with caution, and not without 
conſiderable deduQion, the raſh aſſertion of 
a writer, whole ungoverned imagination hurries 
him at times into the wildeſt and moſt contradic- 
tory aſſertions. | 


the Attorney General's proſecution of Mr. Luxford for a libel. 
« Tf,” ſay they, there had been nothing in our idea that 
„England was arming againſt France, why ſhould your At- 
4 torney General think it worth while to proſecute and puniſh 
« a poor printer of a news- paper, for a paragraph containing an 
4 affertion to that purpoſe ?” 

Such is the wiſdom of our law of libels! It gives conſequence 
to the mereſt trifles, and credibility to what it was intended to 
diſcredit. : 

* The ſtate of our finances loudly called upon us to avoid all 
wars; and the Miniſter muſt have been perfe&ly ſenſible, that in 
a war of mere ambition and revenge, they could not have obtained 
the ſupport of the nation. | | | 
+ See Mr. Burke's Speech, Feb. 14, 1785. 
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It may be uſeful ro mention, for the ſake of 
thoſe who wiſh to acquire a complete knowledge 
of the real ſtate of affairs in France, that they can 
only accompliſh it, by reading ſome of the beſt 
Journals publiſhed in that country. Such are the 
old Feurnal de Paris, formerly a moſt wretched 
Gazette, but ſince the Revolution conducted by 
M. Garat the younger, a man of character and 
worth, a member of the National Aſſembly; and 
though a Lawyer, a Philoſopher. This Journal 
is publiſhed daily (Sundays not excepted), and 
conſiſts of four pages ſmall quarto, with frequent- 
ly a ſupplement, filled with advertiſements, let- 
ters from individuals, &c. lhe ſubſcription at 
Paris is 30 livres yearly, and in the Provinces 33. 
This Journal is almoſt entirely confined to the af- 
fairs of France, or rather indeed to the proceed- 
ings of the National Aſſembly. It is not fo much 
a detailed hiſtory of theſe proceedings, as a ſeries 
of reflections ariſing from them M. Garat has a 
happy turn for analy/is ; his paper is written with 
much impartiality, and abounds with ingenious, 
original and profound ideas. Some of the beſt 
paragraphs on French affairs, in many of our 
Newſpapers, are tranſlated out of it. 
The Gazette Nationale, ou Moniteur, was inſti- 
tuted by Mr. Panckoucke, the principal book- 
ſeller in Paris, the publiſher of the Encyclopedie, 
the works of Buffon, &c. It is a daily paper 
(Sundays not excepted) in folio, exactly after the 
Engliſh model. Mr. Panckoucke had made a 
Journey to London, and though he did not remain 
long there, he carried away with him much know- 
ledge. A propoſal having been made to tax news- 
papers, Mr. Panckoucke, who is concerned in ſe- 
veral, wrote a Memoir fur les Journata, which 
contains more information reſpecting our news- 
papers than is known to moit people in Britain. 
| I have 
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] have ſent it to the Editors of the Spirit of the 
Times, and requeſted them to tranſlate it, for the 
ſake of the public, which they will do in their next 
number. 


Mr. Panckoucke's Gazette Nationale began in 
Nov. 1789, and has continued regularly ſince. 
The ſubſcriptions at Paris is 72 livres annually, 


and 84 for the Provinces. It contains the public 
news of all Europe. A very accurate account of 
the debates in the National Aſſembly had been 
publiſhed in a Journal intitled, Bulletin de PA/- 
femblee Nationale, &c. The author of this journal 
was engaged by Mr. Panckoucke to print his 
Bulletin in the Gazette Nationale. Since that 
time this Gazette contains an account of the 
ſpeeches in the Aſſembly, ſimilar to Mr. Wood- 
fall's regiſter of the ſpeeches in our Parliament. 


The Mercure de France commenced in the laſt 


century. It 18 a mixed Journal, partly political, 
and partly literary, reſembling our Magazines. 
I have ſeen a complete ſet of it in many more than 
a thouſand volumes. A ſelection of the beſt pa- 
pers from the early volumes, was made by M. de 
la Harpe and others, ſeveral years ago. At pre- 


ſent it is publiſhed weekly at 33 livres per annum, 


Eoth for Paris and the Provinces. The literary 


part is conducted by M. Marmontel, Chamfort, 


and de la Harpe; and the hiſtorical part by M. 


Mallet du Pan, a citizen of Geneva, whoſe abi- 


lities I admit, though his politics are oppoſite to 
mine: There are ſpots in the ſun, and he who 
reads the Mercure will know thoſe of the French 
- Revolution. There may be utility in having the 
tares diitinguiſhed from the wheat; yet not a 
great deal. if we dare not meddle with the one, 
for fear of rooting up the other. I muſt regret 
alſo, that M. Mallet is inſenſibly departing from 


the moderation, that formerly characterized his 


reflecti- 
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reflections, and gradually giving himſelf up to a 
bitter and malignant ſpirit of party, which I think 
totally unworthy of him. 

Ihe Point de Four is a good Journal; ſo is the 
Courier de Provence, originally begun by M. de 
Mirabeau. The Gazettin, publiſhed twice a week, 
contains a ſhort and ſenſible analyſis of public 
tranſactions. Many others might be mentioned, 
but I chuſe to ſpeak only of ſuch as I have been 
in the habit of reading. I ſhall conclude with the 
Proces-Verbaux, or Regiſter of the Aſſembly's pro- 
ceedings, publiſhed by themſelves occaſionally. 
This work is more detailed, and conſequently 
more intereſting than our Votes of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. It contains alſo a great number of valuable 
memoirs, opinions, and ſpeeches on important 
ſubjects, by different members of the Aſſembly. 
About 40 vols. have already appeared, at ſix li- 
vres a volume. | 
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LETTER IV. 


TERRITORIAL DIVISION. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSEMBLIES, * 


AND 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
— — 
«© Tante erat molis Romanam condere gentem.” 


T is now time, Sir, that we ſhould proceed to 
ſee what the Aſſembly have actually done. Ac- 


. cording to ſome, they have undone a great deal, 


and eſtabliſhed nothing. This the language of 
Declaimers. They have formed an immenſe ſyſtem 
—they have organized a moſt wonderful machine. 
If the aſſertion of theſe Declaimers have any foun- 
dation of truth, it is only this, that they have not 
yet been able to ſet in motion all the wheels of 
the machine they have conſtruQed.—So far 1 ad- 
mit. The efforts of all human beings muſt be 
limited by the powers of human nature. But 


every day diminiſhes the force of this objeCtion, - 


and' it will ſoon have no exiſtence. 


You 
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You will not expect from me a complete view 
of the French Conſtitution. Ihe great features 
of it are formed and I have endeavoured to de- 
lineate them in the Chart that accompanies theſe 
letters. I ſhall here enlarge a little farther, and 
occaſionally add my own remarks—Still I cannot 
ive a complete view, becauſe the work is not 
niſhed : and though that were the caſe, it is 
meant to undergo a revilal, in which ſeveral things 
may be changed. < 
A reflecting reader may be inclined to think, 
that it would have been better to have delayed 
giving any account of the French Conſtitution, 
till it was quite completed. And I own I ſhould 
have been clearly of that opinion, if a great man 
had not employed all his abilities to cenſure and 
abuſe it when it was not half finiſhed. If a farther 
apology is wanted, I ſhould fay, that I waited 
ſome months, after I was ready to begin, and 
| ſtarted when I thought the felcton was form- 
ed. It will be eaſy for another to fill up. the 
interſtices. 
have obſerved in the Chart, that the Neu 
Conſtitution of France, as ſettled by the National 
Aſſembly, was preceded by, and founded upon a 
Declaration of the Rights of Man in ſociety, the true 
baſis of every wiſe and lawful government“. To 
this were afterwards added nineteen grand Con- 
ſtitutional Articles, in which the general rights of 
mankind were applied to the particular cafe of the 
French nation f. In theſe the following important 
principles are eſtabliſhed : ps 


* See this at full length, Any. No. XIV. 
+ Appendix, No. XV. 
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1. Men are born, and continue free and equal 


< in their rights: Diſtinctions in ſociety can be 


«+ founded only on public utility.” Art. I. Decl. 

of Rights. F 

2. The deſign of all palitical aſſociations is 
to preſerve the natural and unalienable rights 

© of men. | Theſe rights are, liberty, property, 

<< ſecurity, and reſiſtance to oppreſſion.” Art. 

II. Decl. of Rights. | 

** 3- The principle of all Sovereignty reſides 
* eſſentially in the Nation: No individual, nor 
<< any body of men, can exerciſe any powers which 
are not derived expreſsly from that ſource.” 
Art. III. Decl. of Rights. 

„ 4. The French Government is 'monarchical : 
* 'There is not in France any authority ſuperior 
to the Law; the King reigns only by it, and 
it is ſolely in virtue of the Laws, that he can 
demand obedience.” Art. IL of the Conſtitution. 


The National Aſſembly may be ſaid to have 
founded their Conſtitution on a new territorial 
divition of the kingdom. The ancient provinces 
were already morrally dead - their privileges, ju- 
riſdictions, peculiarities, were annihilated; and 
as their extent and limits were ſettled by chance 
and caprice, without any regard to convenience 
or utility, and in place of any valuable purpoſe, 


ſerved now only to keep up the remains of old 


feudal ideas, the Aſſembly judged it right to abo- 
liſh them, and ſubſtitute a new and more equal 
diviſion. 

France is now divided into 8 3 Departments : - 
Each Department into Diſtricts, not fewer than 
three, nor more than nine: Each Diſtri& into 
Cantons, of about four leagues ſquare of France. 
There is in each Department, and in each Diſtrict, 
a chief place, or town, where the Admini itrative 

| Aſſembly 
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Aſſembly of the Department or Diſtrict is to be held. 
The Electoral Afjembly of each Department is to 
ſit alternately in the different chief places of alÞthe 
Diſtricts in the Department. 

I ſhall be a little particular in my account of 
this meaſure, as it will furniſh me with an op- 
portunity of giving you a ſpecimen of Mr. Burke's 
accuracy. And if you perceive in him, who had 
near twelve months to compoſe his work, ſome 
very ſingular miitakes in matters of fact, I hope 
you will be inclined to forgive in me theſe errors, 
I may have committed, in a haſty production, 
compiled in the few leiſure hours of buſineſs, of 
not ſo many weeks. 

By ſome unaccountable negligence or miſtake, 
Mr. Burke criticizes the new diviſion of the king- 
dom of France, after the report or project of the 
Committee, Sep. 29, 1789, or that of M. 'Thouret, 
Nov. 2, (and after neither with accuracy), inſtead 
of the plan that was really adopted by the Aſſem- 
bly, in their decree. Hence his account teems 
with errors. They have divided, ſays he, their 
country into 81 departments, (here are 83) re- 
gularly ſquare, (they are not regularly ſquare ) : 
theſe diviſions are called departments. No man 
belonging to one of theſe regions will ſhortly have 
any country, (he means province). No man can 
be attached to a piece of ſquare meaſurement, (it 
is not ſquare). He never will glory in belonging 
to the checquer No. 71, or to any other badge- 
ticket; (the departments are not ſo numbered, each 
has a name; and if there be any utility in ſuch local 
pride, why may not a man value himſelf as much, 
on belonging to the department of the Seine for in- 
ſtance, as on belonging to the province of Normandy? ) 
Theſe departments they ſubdivide into 1720 (Cuy 
720) parts, (their number is not fixed, and may be 
altered according to cireunflances }, called Com- 

: 2 munes. 
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munes, (they are called Diſtricts); and theſe again 
into ſtill ſmaller parts, called Cantons; in all 
64%, (/ay 6480.) The primary Aſſemblies of 
the Cantons ele& Deputies to the Commune 
(DiRrit), one for every two hundred qualified 


inhabitants; (they chuſe the Aſſembly of Electors, 
who rae totally a diſtinct body from the Aſſembly of 


the Diſtrict, in the proportion of one elector far one 
hundred active citizens.) Theſe Communes ( Di/- 
trifts). choſen by the Canton, chuſe to the depart- 
ment, (it is the rever/e)), and the Deputies of the 
department chuſe their Deputies to the National 
Aſſembly. ¶ Neither one nor the other have any 
thing to do wvith the choice of Deputies to the National 
Aſſembly ). | | 

In ſuch a ſyſtem, ſays Mr. Burke, there is no 
connection between the repreſentative and the firſt 
conſtituent. There are three elections before the 
repreſentative is choſen, &c. All this is errone- 
ous, as you will fee by one glance at the Chart. 
The members of this aſſembly are not choſen in 
that circuitous way deſcribed by Mr. Burke. The 
Primary Aſſemblies of the people chuſe the Elec- 
toral Aſſemblies of the departments, and theſe al- 


ſemblies chuſe both the members of the admini- 


ſtrative aſſembly of the department; and their re- 
preſentatives in the National Aſſembly“. Thus 


there is but one medium between the great body 


of the people, and their deputies to the Aſſembly. 
It reſeubles the conſtitution of the towns in Scot- 
land, where the Magittrates or Municipal Aſſem- 


* 'They alſo elect the Fudges; for it ſeemed to the French 
Legiſlators as reaſonable, that they who are to be z»deed ſhould 
appoint their own Judges, as we think it, that they who are 
to be taxed ſhould appoint their own Tax-maſiers. hey ap- 


point the Bites roo, following the maxims of the Primitive 


Church, in which the Biſhops were always elected by the 
People. 
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bly chuſe an Aſembly of Delegates, and theſe dele- 
gates appoint the member of parliament. It is far 
ſuperior to it in another reſpect, for the Elecbal 
Aſſemblies of France are choſen by the Primary 
Aſſemblies, which conſiſt of all the citizens, except 
paupers, ſervants, and bankrupts; while the de- 
legates of Scotland are appointed by municipal 
officers, who ele& one another in ſucceſſion, 
ad infinitum, without the concurrence of and 


frequently contrary to the general ſenſe of the 


citizens. | | 
Mr. Burke ſeems not even to have underſtood 


that Sketch, on which he improperly founded his 


cenſures. For M. Thouret ſays, „If any one has 
„ imagined, that this diviſion would be accom- 
<« pliſhed by perfect 2 ſquares, which 
„ would make the ſurface of the kingdom a che- 
% quer board, he might have recollected, that the 
* mountains, rivers, and towns already exiſting, 
* would not allow us to draw lines directly from 
«© eaſt to weſt, or from north to ſouth over 
+ France. But ſince the execution will not-be in 
this way, and that the curvatures which local 
© and other circumſtances occaſion, will be ob. 
«© ſerved,” &c. &c.“ He had before ſaid, in re- 
ply to thoſe who objected, that the ancient diviſi- 
ons into provinces would be quite confounded by 
this new arrangement, that local conveniency, and 


the old limits of the provinces, would be every. 


where reſpected as much as poſſible. 

M. Mirabeau offered another plan of dividing 
the kingdom, in which he criticized that of the 
Committee, and anticipated ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
objections that have been propoſed by Mr. Burke. 
„J wiſh,” ſaid he © a real aid de facto diviſion, 
* adapted to localities and circumſtances, and not 


* Diſc. de M. Thouret. Nov, 3, p. 15: 
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% mathematical diviſion, almoſt ideal, and 


*© whoſe execution appears to me impracticable.“ 
Hewiſhed neither to have communes, nor cantons, 
in order to bring the repreſentatives nearer the re- 
preſented, &c. N 
The Aſſembly alſo publiſhed the opinion of M. 
de Bengy de Puyvale, Nov. 5, in which the plan 
of the committee was farther criticized, and in 
. which we may again ſee Mr. Burke anticipated. 
' You form, ſaid M. de Puyvale, equal diviſions, 
which give unequal reſults ; you eſtabliſh uniform 
bodies, which preſent no uniformity in their 
functions or utility.—Like M. Mirabeau, he alſo 
argued on the neceſſity of having as few mediums 
as poſſible, between the electors and their repre- 
ſentative. | | | 
Nor was the inveſtigation yet complete; for 
the National Aſſembly of France proceed a little 
more gravely than Mr. Burke is pleaſed to repre- 
ſent, at the time when he is contemning their la- 


bours, and making miſtakes in his account of 


them. They printed farther the opinion of M. 
Piſon du Galland, Nov. 10, who criticized both 
the plan of the Committee, and that of M. Mira- 
beau, and gave a new one of his own. | 
Next came M. Thouret; who, in his 2nd Dif- 
cours, Nov. , reviewed all theſe plans, and de- 
fended that of the Committee. In his 3d Diſcours, 


Nov. 11, he renewed the ſame labour, and an- 


ſwered a variety of objections. 

You will excuſe my continuing this hiſtorical 
ſketch a little farther. It is of importance, as it 
ſhews with what extreme haſte and want of can- 
dour Mr. Burke has permitted himſelf to condemn 
the conduct of the French legiſlators. 

On January 8th, M. Bureaux de Puſy read a 
Report of the Committee of Conſtitution reſpect— 
ing the New Diviſion of the Kingdom, intended 
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to apologize for the //owne/5 of their progreſs, in 
executing this great deſign, and to explain more 
fully the principles on which they had proceeded 
in carrying it into effect. The Committee own 
that they had ſometimes departed from the /etter, 
but never from the /pirit of the Aſſembly's deciſi- 
ons. We have thought,“ ſaid they, << that the 
% happineſs of the people being the end of this 
* New Diviſion of the Kingdom, it was neceſ- 


% ſary, above all things, to inſure the ſucce!ſs of 


„ that operation; and for that purpoſe it was 
“ eflential, not to break aſunder too rudely the 
“ moral and political ties which exiſt between the 
different parts of the Empire. We have thought 
* that it was not ſufficient that the Afſembly had 
% formed a great and ſublime plan; but that it 
& was alſo neceſſary to convince the nation of the 
„utility that mult reſult from this extraordinary 
& enterprize —that this conviction muſt be the 
„ fruit of moderation, patience, reaſon, and 
time,“ &c, &c. They add, that they directed 


all the Provinces to ſettle amongſt themſelves the 


boundaries that divided them trom each other, 
and then to give in plans of ſuch ſubdiviſions, as 
they thought molt ſuitable to their commerce, 
agriculture, manufactures and local ſituations; 
which plans the Committee conſtantly adhered to, 
as far as was at all poſlible, in conſiſtence with the 
great principle by which they were ultimately to 
be governed They went on to give a hiſtory of 
their proceedings, and to ſtate the reaſons for fix- 
ing the extent of each department by name, and 
for aſſigning to Paris a department of its own, un- 
connected with the country around. 

The Aſſembly publiſhed allo M. Rabaut de St. 
Etienne's New Retlections, on the New Divition 
of the Kingdom, addreil-d to his Conſtituents ; 
an eloquent and animated paper, Which explains 
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the advantages that would ariſe from this mea- 
ſure, and affords additional proofs of the cau- 
tion, care, and wiſdom with which it had been 
executed. 

Even after the decree was paſſed, which ſettled 
every thing relative to this important meaſure, 
room for farther diſcuſſion, on ſeveral particulars 
of it, was left open. Local complaints and re- 
monſtrances were received, and a general anſwer 
to them all given in a Report of the Committee of 
Conſtitution, Feb. 15, by M. Dupont“. 


Laſtly, we ſhall ſpeak of thedecree itſelf, which 
paſſed Dec. 22, 1789, and is printed with an ad- 


ditional article, fixing the number of Departments 
at 83, on the 15th of January 1990. Had Mr. 
Burke taken the trouble to fead this decree, or 
the ample in/trudions annexed to it, he could ne- 


ver have committed ſuch miſtakes as he has done 


on the ſubject. The whole ſyſtem is there clearly 
delineated. The 21ſt Art. of Sect. 1. declares 
expreſsly, There ſhall be but one degree of elec- 
e tion between the Primary - Aſſemblies, (of all 
* the Adive Citizens), and the National Aſſem- 
„ bly;” and in the Igſtructions, Sect. 3, it is 
obſerved, Thus the ſubdiviſion into Departments 


% and Drridts is of no utility or application to 


the mode of election to the Legiſlative Body. 
The ſpirit which dictated this diſpoſition (in the 
2 iſt Article juſt noticed) has acted with a view 
to preſerve more completely the purity and re- 
« ality of the Repreſentation, by rendering the 
e influence of the Repreſented on their Repreſen- 
4 tatives more direct and immediate.“ 

The general ſyſtem of the new Government of 
France I have endeavoured to exhibit in the Chart 
already mentioned. Imperfect as it is, being the 
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firſt of the kind yet attempted I hope it will not 
be without its uſe. I have mentioned in it only 
thoſe regulations which are meant to be permament. 


In the election of the enſuing legiſlature, there 


will unavoidably be ſome variations; but I did not 


think it neceſſary to notice them, as they will never 


exiſt again. 


The INHABITANTS of France are divided 
into — I. The XING, — II. The PEOPLE, being 
Natives, or naturalized— III FORE GMERCS. 


The KING ſhall be the ſubject of my next 
letter. At preſent I paſs on to the PEOPLE, 
being Natives, or naturalized, who are divided 
into, | 

I. ACTIVE CITIZENS, or ſuch as 

1. Are born Frenchmen, or have been natu- 
ralized. : ; | 

2. Have been inſcribed at the age of 21 years 
in the Liſt of Citizens of the Canton, formed 
annually by the Primary Afemblies; and 
have at that lime taken the civic oath of 
fidelity to the Conſtitution, the Laws, and the 

King. | 
3. Have completed 25 years of age, and then 

been inſcribed in the Liſt of Active Citizens 

kept by each Municipality, and have taken the 
patriotic oath, before the Preſident of the Ad- 
miniſtration of the Diſtrict, binding themſelves 
to maintain with all their power the Conſti- 

% tution of the Kingdom, to be faithful to the 

* Nation, the Law, and the King and to 

„ fulfil with zeal and courage the civil and 

political functions that ſhall be entiuſted to 

& them.“ POL | 
4. Have reſided in the Canton at leaſt a year. 

| | I- 2 5. Who 
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5. Who pay in direct contributions“, the local 
value of three days labour in any part of the 
kingdom. VN. B. This payment cannot exceed 
60 ſous, or 25. 6d. 


I. PASSIVE CITIZENS, or ſuch as 


tm. Are paupers, beggars, vagabonds, or ſubſiſt 
on charity. „ 

2. Domeſtics, or ſervants who receive wages, and 
are ſuppoſed to be under the controul of their 
Maſters. = . | 

3. * and inſolvent debtors of every 

ind. 

4. Children of bankrupts, who have received any 
part of the fortune of their parents, without 
paying their proportion of their debts, unleſs 
they are married, and have received their dowry 
before the inſolvency of their parents was 
known. The proportion of his father's debts 
payable by every child, is that part which he 
would have been obliged to pay, if he had in- 
herited of his father. When he ſhall have paid 
this, he may be reſtored to the claſs of Active 
Citizens. (Dec. 22, 1789.) | 


III. FOREIGNERS, 
Or thoſe born out of the kingdom, of foreign 


parents, who are eſtabliſhed in France, are natu- 


Direct Contribution, is that part of the public taxes, either 
landed or perſonal, which a man pays on his own account, and,- 
which falls ultimately upon himſelf, in oppoſition to thoſe taxes 
which are paid on articles of commerce or conſumption, &c. 
which being conſidered in the price, fall ultimately not on him 
who pays, but on them who conſume. 

+ The local value of a day's labour, is the amount of wages 
aid to a day-labourer in the fields, in any particular place. 
Ehis is ſaid to be conſiderably different in different parts of 
France, but is reſtricted not to exceed 20 ſous ( 10d.) 

t Decree, Dec. 22, 1789. . 
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ralized, and reputed Frenchmen, on taking the 
civic oath to qualify themſelves for exerciſing the 
rights of Active Citizens, after five years continued 
reſidence in the kingdom, if they have beſides 
either acquired immoveable property, or married 
a French woman, or formed an eſtabliſhment of 
commerce, or received in any town letters of 
freedom, (Bourgeoiſie), eſpecially in the depart- 
ments on the frontiers, maritime towns, &c. 
(Dec. 22, 1789.) 


We now come to the general organization of 
the Government. | 


The ACTIVE CIT. IZ ENS of each Canton, and | 


confiderable Town, aſſembled together, from 


De PRIMARY ASSEMBLIES, 1. 1 


Of which there muſt be at leaſt one in each 
Canton, 1. 11, as near as poſſible to 600 in num- 
ber, and never leſs than 450, 1. 13. 

When there are not goo Active Citizens in a 
Canton, they form but one Primary Aſſembly, 1. 
12,—900, and upwards, from 2, each of 450 
citizens at leaſt, 1. 12.—1050 and upwards, form 
2 Aſſemblies, one of 6co, and one of 450 or more 
1. 13.— 1400, and upwards, from 2, one of 
600 or more, and one of 800, 1. 13.—1500, 
and upwards, from 3, 1 of 600, and 2 of 450 or 
more, 1. 13 


In TOWNS 6 


of 4000 inhabitants, there is 1 Primary Aſſem- 
bly, 1. 14. | | 


Below 8000 - - 2 
112009 = 3, &c. 1b. 


* Decree, Dec. 22, 1789. 
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FUNCTIONS: 


1. On aſſembling, after taking an oath © to 
ſupport the Conſtitution, to be faithful to the Na- 
tion, the Law, and the King, and to chuſe thoſe 
moſt worthy of public confidence to fulfil the 
duties of their ſtations *,”* they elect their Preſident 
and Secretary, by individual choice, and abſolute 
plurality of woices*. Before this the oldeſt mem- 
ber acts as Preſident, and the three next oldeſt as 


Scrutineers, 1.15. They write for ſuch as cannot 
do it themſelves. 


2. They elect three Scrutineers for all their ſub- 


ſequent deliberations, by a ſingle ſcrutiny of a liſt 
of three names, 1. 16. 

They chuſe the members of the Electoral 
Aſſemblies of the Departments, out of all the 
Eligible Citizens in the Canton, 1. 18; one Elec- 
tor for every 100 to 159 Active Citizens preſent 
or abſent}, and 2 for 150 and upwards, 1. 17, 


December 30, 1789. . 

+ The terms deſcribing the mode of election, may want ſome 
explanation: | | 

Scrutinindividuel, which J have tranſlated *by individual choice,” 
denotes an election, where, though ſeveral perſons are to be 
choſen, they are elected not all at once, but one by one. 

Liſle fimple, or a ſingle liſt, denotes an election, where ſeveral 
perſons to be elected are choſen at once, by a liſt of their names. 

Liſie double, or a double lift, is where twice the number of 
names to be elected are put down, and then that half choſen who 
had the moſt voices on the whole. . 

Abſolute plurality of voices, is where the majority of an Aſſem- 
bly vote in favour of a perſon. 

Relative plurality, is where ſeveral] perſons are to be appoint- 
ed at once, either by a ſingle or double liſt; in which caſe, a 
man may have a relative plurality of voices, that is to fay, 
more for him than for his competitor, and hence be elected, 
although he has not an abſolute plurality of the voices of the 
whole Aſſembly. „„ | | 

+ The regulation which appoints one member of the Electoral 
Aſſembly for every hundred Active Citizens, extends to ſuch 
citizens as are abſeat ; for if they will not attend their duty, the 
right of voting tor them falls to thoſe who are preſent. 5 
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by a fingle ſcrutiny of a liſt double the number to 
be elected, 1, 20. | 

4. They ele& the Judges, or Juſtices of Peace 
of the Canton, or of Towns exceeding 2000 in- 
habitants, by indiyidual ſcrutiny, and abſolute 
plurality of voices, out of the citizens eligible to 
the Departments and Diſtricts in each, and his 
Aſſi/tants out of the Active Citizens of the Canton 
or Municipality, (Aug. 16. tit. 3.) : 

N. B. Thoſe Citizens who have once exerciſed 
their rights in a Primary Aſſembly, cannot repeat 
it, nor take any part in another. (Inſt, ſ. 2.) 

Every Active Citizen mult preſent himſelf in 
perſon. No proxy is allowed in any aſſembly 
whatever. (Init. ſ. 2, and Dec, art. 9. ſ. 1.) 


— — 


The ELECTORAL ASSEMBLIES of 
the Departments are compoſed of 
1. Active Citizens. 


2. Who pay in direct contribution the local 
value of 10 days labour annually, 1. 19*. | 


FUNCTIONS. 


t. Aſſembled in the chief places of the diſtricts 
by turns, they ele& their Preſident, Secretary, 
and three Scrutineers, as theſe are ordered to be 


If an Electoral Aſſembly be too numerous, it cannot divide 
into two independent Aſſemblies: but, to quicken its operations, 
it may divide into Sections or Bureaus, of at leaſt 100 each, 
who muſt incorporate all their votes and proceedings, ſo as to 


preſerve unity of will. May 28, 1790. 
choſen 


[- 100 


choſen in the Primary Aſſemblies, 1. 23. and 
24 | 
2. They elect the Members of the National 


Aſſembly, by individual choice, and abſolute plu- 


rality of voices. When the firſt ſcrutiny does not 
determine the election, by an abſolute plurality, 
a ſecond ſhall be made, and if need be, a third, 
which ſhall be confined to the two perſons whom 
the Scrutineers announce to have obtained the 
greateſt number of votes in the Aſſembly. If this 
does not decide it, the oldeſt of the candidates ſhall 
be preferred, 1. 25. The number of the Mem- 
bers of the National Aſſembly to be equal to that 
of the Departments multiplied by nine. 1. 26. 
(Hence 82 Departments ſhould give 747; but 
Paris having but one Deputy for its territory, in 
place of three, makes it 745); of which one third 
are choſen to repreſent the territory, another third 
to repreſent the population, and the remaining third 
to repreſent the ſum of direct contribution. 1. 27. 

Each Department chuſes three, and Paris one 
Deputy to repreſent its zerritory, in all 247. 
1. 28. | 

The amount of the population of the kingdom 
divided into 249 parts (the number of depart- 
ments multiplied by 3) gives a number for which 
a Deputy is to be elected; and each Department 


„N. B. They take the civic oath,” and before commencing 
the ſcrutinies, the Preſident of each Aſſembly or Bureau, pro- 
nonnces this formula: „ You promiſe and ſwear to name only 


+ thoſe. whom you ſhall have choſen in your heart and conſci- 


% ence, as molt worthy. of public confidence, without having 
« been determined by gifts, promiſes, ſolicitations, or threats.“ 
This formula, legibly written, ſhall be expoled at the fide of 


the vaſe in which the votes are collected; and each citizen, on 


utting in his paper, lifts up his hand, and ſays, „I ſwear it.“ 
May 28, 790. / | 
I hey meet without arms or ſtaves. May 28. 
No Member of the National Aſſembly can act as a Member of 
the Eicctoral Aſſfemblies. May 14. 


qa elect 


1 - 
elects as many Deputies as it contains of theſe 
numbers, to repreſent its population—in all 249, 
1. 29. 

The amount of direct contribution being ſimi. 
larly divided, ſhews how many Deputies each De- 
partment ſhall elect, to repreſent its property— 
249— in all 745. 

3. They elect the Supplying Deputies, by ſcru- 
tiny of a double Jilt, and relative plurality of 
votes. The number of Supplying Deputies to be 
equal to one third of the members elected, whoſe 
place they are to take in caſe of death or diſmiſ- 
on, 1. 33. 

4. They elect the 36 members of the Aſſembly 
of the Department, 2. 2. out of the Eligible Citi- 
zens of all the diſtricts of the Department, ſo as 
to have at leaſt two Members of each Diſtrict, 2. 


4. by three ſcrutinies of a double liſt, adopting at 


each ſerutiny thoſe who have an abſolute plurality 
of voices, and filling up the remainder from thoſe 
who have a relative plurality, 2. 11. 

5. They ele& a Frocureur-General-Syndic of 
the Department, by individual choice and abſolute 
plurality of voices, 2. 14. 

6. They ele& the Criminal Judges of the De- 
partment, out of the Civil Judges ot the Diſtricts; 
alſo the Public Accuſer, and Secretary of the Cri- 
minal '| ribunal. Jan. 20, 1791. 

7. The 166 Members of the High Jury of the 
High National Court, two Jurymen tor each De- 
partment. 

8. The Biſhop of the Department, out of Mi- 
niſters who have held an inferior office in the church 
for fifteen years. 

9. That Section of them which belongs to each 
Diſtrict, aſſembled in the chief place of the Diſ- 


trict, elects the twelve Members of the Aſſembly . 


of the Diltrict, 2. 3, out of the Eligible Citizens 
ot 


— 
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of all the Cantons of the Diſtrict, 2. 5. in ſame 
manner as the Members of the Aſſembly of De- 
partment are directed to be choſen above, 2. 11. 
10. The ſame ele& a Procureur-Syndic of the 
Diſtrict by individual choice and abſolute plura- 
lity of voices, 2. 11. 
11. They elect the Cures or Miniſters of Pariſhes 
in the Diſtricts, out of Clergymen who have per- 
formed the duties of Vicar to a Miniſter for five 


years. July 12, 1790. | 


12, They ele& the Civil Judges of the Tribunals 


| of the Diſtricts, out of thoſe men who unite the 


conditions of eligibility for the office of Judge and 
Procureur-Syndic. Aug. 16, 1790. 


——— ——— 


The ASSEMBLIES of the DEPARTMENTS 


are compoſed of 


1. Active Citizens, | 
2. Who pay in direct contribution, at leaſt 
the local yalue of ten days labour. Dec. 22, 


1789. 2. 6. 
3. Are permanent. 


4. Have half their Members renewed every two 


years, firſt by lot, and afterwards in their turn 


by age. 2.12. 

They have in each a Procureur-General-Syndic, 
2. 14. who remains four years in office, and may 
be continued four years more, but cannot after- 
wards be re-elected till an interval of four years. 
2. 15. They hear every report, and are preſent 
at every deliberation of the Aſſembly, but haye 


no vote there. 2. 17, They are preſent alſo at 


the Directories, and have a conſulting voice there, 
and are charged with the execution (ſuite) of all 
affairs. 2. 18, | 8 


They 


—_ 
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They are divided into 


I. They Council of the Department, 2. 20. (the 


firſt may be of ſix weeks, the others not more 
than a month, 2. 21), who ſhall hold an An- 
nual Aſſembly, without need of convocation. 
March 5, 1791. 

To fix the rules for each part of the adminiſtra- 
tion. 2. 22 2 

To determine the operations and expence of 
the department in general. 16. 

Jo receive an account of the management of 
the Directory, 15. at the beginning of each ſeſſion, 
after which the members of the Directory ſhall be 
admitted and have a vote. 2. 24. 


II. The Directory of the Depariment, 2. 20. 
compoſed of eight Members, elected out of the 
others at the end of their firſt ſeſſion, and renewed 
in half every two years. 2. 23. The Preſident of 
the Aſſembly of the Department may preſide at 
all their meetings; but they may ele& a Vice-Pre- 
ſident of their own. 2. 23. They are always in 
activity for the execution of buſineſs, and give in 
an account once a year of their management, to 
the Council of the Department, which is to be 
printed. 2. 22. | | 


1 FUNCTIONS. 
1. They elect their Preſident and Secretary by 


individual choice and abſolute plurality of voices. 


2.19. N. B. The Preſident may be renewed 
every Seſſion, or the old one re- elected. Jan. 16, 
1790. | | 
7 They ele& the eight Members of their Di- 
rectory, as above. 2. 16. 9 5 
3. they elect a ſupplying Member to the Pro- 
cureur-General-Syndic, in caſe of his being ſick, 
&c. 2. 16. 5 
| | Half 
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Half the Departments of the kingdom, by turns, 
elect the 42 or 41 Members of the Tribunal de 
Caſſation, or Court of Annulment, out of Judges 
30 years of age, &c. Nov. 27, 1790. 

The ſalaries of the Directors of the Department 


are, 
In towns below 20, ooo inhabitants, the eight 
Members of the Directory, 160 livres 


The Procureurs-General-Syndics, 3000 
The Secretaries, - - 1500 

In towns from 20 to 60,000, they have 2000, 
4000, and 2000 livres. 

And in towns above 60,000, 2400, $5000, and 
2500 livres. | 

But from this allowance is to be deduced 300 
from goo—450 from 1200—600 from 1500— 
700 from 1800-900 from 2000—and 1200 from 

5 2400; to be formed into a fund for Droits d' AH 

tance, to be diſtributed amongſt the Members ac- 
tually preſent and on duty at each meeting. (Dec. 


) Sept. 2. 1790.) 


The ASSEMBLIES of the DISTRICTS 
are compoſed of RY, 
1. Active Citizens. 
2. Who pay in direct contribution, at leaſt 
the local value of ten days labour, Dec. 22, 1789, 
2. 6. d r 
z. Are permanent. 
1 4. Have Half their numbers renewed every two 
x pears, firſt by lot, and afterwards in their turns 
by age, 2. 12. | | 
They have in each a Procureur-Syndic, 2. 14. 
who remains four years in office, and may be con- 
| tinued 


— 
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tinued other four years, but cannot afterwards be 
re· elected till an interval of four years, 2. 15. 
Theſe hear every report, and are preſent at every 
deliberation of the Aſſembly, but have no vote 
there, 2. 17. They are preſent alſo at the Direc- 
tories, and have a conſulting voice there, and 
are charged with the execution of all buſineſs, 
2. 18. | 

N. B. By a decree, Nov. 3, 1790, the Diſtrict 
of Paris is to have no Adminiſtration of Diſ- 
trict ; but the Adminiſtration of the Department, 
after having named their Directors, ſhall, out 
of the twenty-eight remaining Members, chuſe 
five Commiſſaries, to fulfil their functions, in caſe 
of need. 

They are divided into 

I. The Council of the Diſtrict, who hold an an- 
nual meeting for fourteen days only, to commence 
a month before that of the Council of the Depart- 
ment, 2. 29. | 

II. The Directory of the Diſtrict, compoſed of 
four of the members, 2. 25. 

Both to be elected and regulated exactly as the 
Councils and Directories of the Department, to 
whom they are entirely to be ſubjected, and in- 
deed to act exactly as ſections of 2. 27. 28. 30. 


1. | 
: The falaries of the Directors of the Diſtricts 
are *. 
In towns below 20,000 inhabitants, 
For the four Members of the DireQory 
goo livres. 
The Procureurs-Syndics 1600 
The Secretaries | 1200 
In towns from 20,0co to 60,000, the lame per- 
ſons bave 1200, 2000, and 1500 livres 


Dec. Sep. 2, 1790. 


And 
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And in towns above 60,000, they have 1 5, 
2400, and 1800 livres. 

Deductions ſimilar to thoſe made from the Di- 
rectors of the Department, are appointed here to 
form a fund for Droits d Afſitance. 


Functions. — 1. They ele&t their Preſident by 
individual choice and abſolute plurality of votes, 
2. 19. May chuſe a new Preſident every ſeſ- 
ſion ; but the old one may be re- elected. Jan. 16, 
179d. | 

2. They ele& the four Members of their Direc- 
tory as above, 2. 16. | 

3. A ſupplying Member to the Procureur-Syndic, 
in caſe of his being ſick, &c. 2. 16. 

FUNCTIONS or Duties, common to both Aſ- 
ſemblies of Department and Diſtrict. | 

1. The Afﬀemblies of Departments fix the 
Quotas to be paid by each Diſtrict, of the direct 
contribution laid on each Department. The Ad- 
miniſtrations of the Diſtrict fix, in like man- 
ner, the Quotas of each Municipality. All 
other matters reſpecting taxation are referred to 
the management of the Aſſembly of the Depart- 
ment, 3. . | 

2. They attend to the ſtate of the poer, and to 
beggars and vagabonds ; to hoſpitals, work-houſes, 
alms-houſes, priſons, &c. &c. ; to the public edu- 
cation and progreſs of knowledge; to the employ- 
ment of the public funds deſtined to encourage 
induſtry, agriculture, arts, &c; to the preſerva- 
tion of the public property, foreſts, rivers, bridges, 
roads, canals, churches, &c. &c.; to the main- 
tenance of public tranquility, ſafety and health ; 
to the employ of the militia, &c. 3. 2. 

3. The Adminiſtration of the Diſtricts at in 
all theſe under the Adminiſtration of the Depart- 
ments, and both in ſubjection to the Decrees cf 

x tle 
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the National Aſſembly, ſanctioned by the King, 
3. 3, 4. Nothing new can be attempted by them 
without the King's ſanction, 3. 5. Eſpecially 
they ſhall borrow no money, nor impoſe any tax, 
without the royal acquieſcence, except for mere lo- 
cal purpoſes, 3. 6. 

4. They review, and finally paſs the Accompts 
of the Municipalities. 

N. B. In all public ceremonies, the Municipal 
Officer, and Adminiſtrations of Departments and 
Diſtricts, have the right of precedence over civil 
and military bodies. Dec. 3o, 1789. 

Judges and Officers of Juſtice may be choſen 
Municipal Officers, or of the Adminiſtrative Af. 
ſemblies ; but if they accept, cannot hold their 
former places alſo. Dec. 30. 

Adminiſtrative Aſſemblies are to call their de- 
ciſions by the name of Deliberations, not Decrees, 
Afterwards it was changed to Arretes*. June 


24, 1790. 

E 5 "NAT IONAL ASSEMBLY is compoſed 
of Active Citizens, who pay in direct contribution, 
a ſum equivalent to a marc of ſilver, (or about 
428. annually) and have beſides ſome landed pro- 
property. Dec. 22, 1790. | 


* By a decree of March 3, 1790, it is enacted, 

That the Acts of the Diſtricts and Departments ſhall be 
termed Arreter. 

Each ſhall be ſigned by all the Members preſent, who ſhall 
have voted for the deliberation ; but the copies of it forwarded 
ſhall contain only the names of the Preſident and Recorder. 

Members of the Councils, who die or reſign, ſhall not be re- 
placed till the epoch of the ordinary election. 

Members of the Admini/trations cannot be re- elected till an 
interval of two years. 

The Annual Seſſion of each Council or Department ſhall 
take place without Convocation, | 

Every year they ſhall ſend to the King the Proces Verbal of 


their Seſſion, one for himſelf, and one for the National Aſ-. 
ſembly. | 


B y 
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By the decree of July 29, 1789, is to have, 

I, One Preſident, who continues in office a 
fortnight, and is not eligible again till after an 
interval of a fortnight. 

II. Six Secretaries, who form in concert the 
Proces-Verba!, or Journal of the Aſſembly's pro- 
ceeding's, diſpatch letters, &c. Half of them, 
conſiſting of thoſe who have been longeſt in office, 
go out every fortnight. | 


The morning Seſſion begins at 8 o'clock. Two 
hundred Members muſt be preſent. But, March 
22, 1790, it was poſtponed till 9, and on Sun- 
days till 11, to give the Members an opportunity 
of previouſly going to church *. \ 

The Preſident commands filence by ringing a 
bell, and all public ſigns of approbation or diſap- 
probation are forbidden, but ar ſuch a crifis, and 
when men's paſſions, intereſts, hopes and fears 
were ſo deeply intereſted, it was to be expected 
from human nature, that theſe rules, though pro- 
per to be made, could not always be obſerved. 

They have adopted from us the term motion, 
for a meaſure propoſed to conſideration. Every 
motion mult be ſeconded by two perſons, and the 
Aſſembly muſt then decide, whether there is, or 
is not, occaſion to deliberate on it. No Member 


* The urgent nature of their ſituation and buſineſs, juſtified 
the French Legiſlators, in ſuſpending the obſervance of Sunday 
as a day of ref? from ordinary — But ſuch a practice will 
not e be continued. The enſuing Legiſlature will re- 
new the reſpect ſo juſtly due, to one of the moſt ancient and 
moſt vꝰnerable inſtitutions that exiſt in civiſized ſociety. The 
excellence of Sunday as a political inſtitution, had ſcarcely been 

aeſtioned by thoſe who paid no regard to it in a religious light, 
till lately that ſome raſh and thoughtleſs writers attacked it in 
the 7 heological Repofuory, Dr. Prieſtly ſummed up all their 
arguments, and replied to them with ſuch ability as entitles him 
to the thanks of every man of piety, and ſtill more of every 


man of humanity. | 
18 
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is to ſpeak above twice on a motion, without ex- 
preſs permiſhon of the Aſfembly. 


7, 1789, it was decreed, 

The Aſſembly is permanent 

Shall be compoſed of one chamber only — 

Each Legiſlature to continue two years— 

Then the whole Members to be renewed *— 

The legiſlative power reſides in the National Aſ- 
ſembly— 

The creation and ſuppreſſion of offices belongs 
to them 

No' tax can take place, but in conſequence of 
one of their decrees. 


Nov. 16, 1789. | 
They ſhall hold three evening Seſſions on Tuef- 
day, Thurfday, and Saturday, to be occupied 
in provincial affairs, and things not of general 
conſequence. 


May 22, 1790. 
The right of determining on war or peace belongs 
to them. i 
If the executive power have commenced hoſtilities 
without ſufficient cauſe, they ſhall proſecute 
the Miniſters who adviſed it, as criminals of 
leſe-nation. 


If, during war, they think a peace ſhould be made, 


the executive power ſhall immediately take the 
proper meaſures to nee an accommoda- 
tion. 


Treaties of peace, alliances, commerce, &c. formed 


with Foreign Powers, though ſigned by the 
King, are not binding, till reviſed and approved 
by thei, 


* Not as ſome have 1 at they muſt all be new mem- 


bers. 
K Sept. 
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Sept 2, 1790. 
Members of the National Aſſembly cannot be 
elected ges, nor of the adminiſtrative bo- 
dies, if they are abſent from the National Aſ- 
lembiy, and preſent in the Departments where 
the election took place. HH 


Their !ataries are 18 livres per day, (158. )* 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


The Municipal ASSEMBLIES, as they form 
the laſt link in the chain of executive power, 
might have been treated of before the Aſſemblies 
of Diſtrict and Department, to which they are 
ſubordinate. But | have followed the order of 
the Chart, and diſcuſſed previouſly the organiza- 
tion of all thoſe Aſſemblies which flow from the 
Primary Aſſemblies, through the medium of the 
Electoral Aſſemblies of the Departments. | 

In treating of the Municipal Aſſemblies, we 
are obliged as it were to begin anew, becauſe we 
muſt recur to the Active Citizens, in their indi- 
vidual capacity. I ſhall enter a little more mi- 


* April 7, 1791. It was decreed, that no Member of the 
Legiſlative Aſſembly, during his functions, nor for four years 
after, ſhould receive any place, penſion, gratification, or commiſſion 
of any kind, from the Executive Power—and that they ſhould 
not ſolicit any place, either for themſelves or others, under a 
ſevere penalty. Mr. Bouche got the firſt proviſion extended 
to the Tribunal of Annulment, to the High National Court, 
and High Juries. Theſe regulations appear to me exceſſive ; 
but if they cannot be entirely vindicated, ſome apology may 
however be made for them. The French Legiſlators conceive 
it of the laſt importance, to prevent the * of pocuera— to 
keep the legiſlatire and executive wholly diſtind that thus 
there may be as equal diviſion as poſhble of offices amongſt the 
citizens, according to their ſeveral talents—that all engroſſing 
of power may be prevented—and that, at leaſt ſo far as govern- 
ment is concerned, there may be no room for corruption, nor 
any temptation to lead the citizens to ſwerve from their duty 
and betray the intereſt of the community, —The intention then 
is good, and experience will ſhew whether the means are proper. 


nutely 
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nutely into their organization than otherwiſe I 


ſhould have done, as the ſubje& is at this time 


more than uſually intereſting to us. The Conſti- 
tution of the Municipalities in moſt parts of this 
country, ſtands much in need of a reform ; and 


In Scotland, it is fo peculiarly vicious and abſurd, 


that J think it is impoſlible it can ſubſiſt for any 


length of time. Ihe number of thoſe who with 


for a reform is conſtantly increafing; and their 


complaints, being founded on reaſon, muſt ſoon 


be attended to. 7 


The ACTIVE CITIZENS of each town 


burgh, pariſh, or community, elect 


De MUNICIPAL ASSEMBLY*. 


If no more than 4000 inhabitants, including 
women and children, the Active Citizens form 
only one Aſſembly. 

From 4000 to 8000, two. 

From 8000 to 12000, three &c. 

But theſe are only different ſections of the ſame 
Aſſembly. 

They are publicly ſummoned by the old Muni- 
cipality, eight days before their meeting. 

They elect a Preſident and Secretary, by rela- 
tive plurality of votes at one ſcrutiny, collected 
by the three oldeſt Members. 

They then elect, in the ſame way, three new 
Scrutineers for their future proceedings. 

They elect (after the civic oath) the new Mu- 
nicipality, out of thoſe Active Citizens who have 
the conditions of eligibility to the adminiſtration 
of the Diſtricts and Departments; but near rela- 
tions, as father and ſon, father-in-law, and ſon- 


in-law, brother and brother-in-law, uncle and 


See the Decree, Dec. 14, 1789. 
K 2 | nephew, 


. 
N 


A 
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nephew, cannot be at once Members of the fame 
Municipality. 
Thoſe who occupy places of judicature, or are 
employed in the collection of indire& taxes, can- 


not be Members of Municipal Aſſembly. 


They ele& the M or, or Chief of the Munici- 
pality, by avſolute plurality of votes: if the firſt 
Scrutiny does not give the plurality, they proceed 
to a ſecond, or to a third, in which the choice falls 
between the two citizens who had before moſt 
votes; and if there be after all an equality of 
voices, the oldeſt ſhall be preferred. 

They elect the other Members of the Municipal 
Body by ſcrutinies of a double liſt ; and thoſe who 
at any ſcrutiny ſhall obtain an abſolute plurality of 
votes, ſhall be declared duly elected, and fo on 
until the whole are filled up. 

Theſe Municipal Officers muſt be elected out of 
the Eligible Citizens of the Diſtrict. 

Including the Mayor, their number is three when 
the population is below 500, . 


where it is from 500 to 3000 

9 3000 to 10000 
12 | 10000 to 25000 

13 25000 to 50000 

18 — $0000 to 100000 


21 for all above. 

Paris has a particular regulation for itſelf, 

In each Municipality there are elected by ſcru- 
tiny and abſolute plurality of voices, a Procureur 
of the Commune, or Solicitor ; and in towns of 
more than 10000 inhabitants, a Subſtitute to do 


his duty in caſe of accidents; neither of whom 


ſhall have any deliberate voice. 
They elect, by a ſingle ſcrutiny of a liſt, and | 
relative plurality of votes, a number of Netables, 
double that of the Municipal Officers, which two 
united ſhall form the Council General. The Coun- 
| | cil 
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eil ſhall elect a Secretaire-grefier (a elerk or re- 
corder), who ſhall take an oath to fulfil his duty 
faithfully, and may be removed when a majority 
of the Council ſhall think it proper. ; 

They may allo elect a Treaſure on fimilar 
principles. 

Wherever the Municipal Body is compoſed 
of more than three members, it is divided into 
a Bureau, compoſed of one third of the Muni- 
cipal Officers, the Mayor being always included 
in the number, and a Council compoſed of the other 
t vo thirds. | 

The Members of the Bureau are choſen by the 
Municipal Body annually, and may be re- elected 
for a ſecond year.  _ 

The Mayor, where the Municipal Officers do 
not exceed three, and the Bureau in the others, 
take the charge of conducting buſineſs. | 

The Council muſt aſſemble at leaſt once a 
month, to review the accompts of the Bureau 
when it is neceſſary, and two thirds of them at 
leaſt muſt be preſent for this purpoſe. After that, 
the Members of the Bureau are admitted to fit and 
yote with them. | 

All other deliberations are to be taken by 
the Council and Bureau united, and for this pur- 
poſe a majority of the Municipal Body mult be 
preſent. 


o 


In towns of above 25000 inhabitants, the Mu- 
nicipal Body may ſubdivide itſelf into ſections, at 
pleaſure. - 

The Municipal Body and the Notables are 
elected for two years, and renewed in Half every 
year. 

The Mayor may be elected for a ſecond two 
years, but not again till an interval of two. 

Ihe Solicitor and his Subſtitute may be fo allo; 
but one or other muſt be changed alternately every 
year, | 


The 
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The Elective Aſſemblies are to be held annually 
the Sunday after Martinmaſs, and after having 
finiſhed their elections, muſt be diſolved; nor can 
they re-aſſemble unleſs ſummoned by the Council 
General, who ſhall be obliged to ſummon them, 
if required by a ſixth part of the Active Citizens, 
where there are not 4000 inhabitants, or by 150 
in the others. 


They ſhall be ſummoned allo at the death of 


the Mayor, or the Solicitor, or his Subſtitute, to 
appoint another. | 

When a Member of the Council dies or demits, 
or is deprived of his place, or paſſes into the 
Bureau, his ſtation ſhall be filled by one of the 
Notables who obtains moſt votes, 

The Members of the new Municipal Bodies 
ſhall take an oath before the old ones, to main- 
tain the Conſtitution, to be faithful to the Na- 
tion, the Law and the King, and to tulfil their 
duty properly. | 


FUNCTIONS. 


1ſt. Municipal. Under the ſuperintendance 
of the Adminiſtrative Aſſemblies, to manage the 
revenues and poſleſſions of the towns, communi- 
ties, &c. | 

To regulate local expence. 

To direct public works. 

To give the inhabitants all the advantages of 


a good police, eſpecially cleanlineſs, wholeſome- 
neſs, and tranquillity in the ſtreets, public places 
and buildings. | | 


2d. General. Delegated from the Adminiſtra- 
tive Aſſemblies. | | 

The laying on, raifing, and paying in to the 
treaſuries of the Diſtrict and Department, the 
amount of direct taxes payable by the communi- 


ty; 


I 
ty; the immediate direction of public works; 
the management of public eſtablithments ; the 
ſuperintendance and preſervation of public pro- 
perties, including churches, and all that belong 
to religion. 


- They have the right to require the aid of the 


| National Guards, and other public forces, accogd- 


ing to rules hereafter to be preſcribed. 

The Members of the Municipal Body, the 
Solicitor and his Subſtitute, cannot at the ſame 
time exerciſe the functions of the National 
Guard. | 

'the Council ſhall be ſummoned as often as 
the Municipal Adminiſtration ſhall judge pro- 


per, and muſt be preſent whenever there is any 


deliberation | 

On the acquiſition or alienation of immoveable 
property; 

On extraordinary taxes for local expences ; 

On borrowing money; 

On public works to be undertaken; 

On the employment of the price of ſales, of re- 
imburſements, &c. 

On law.ſuits to de engaged in, or carried 
on, &c. 


All the accompts of the Municipal Bureaus, | 


after being paſſed by the Council, ſhall be re- 
viewed by the Diſtrict, and finally by the De- 
partment. 

In all towns of more than 4000 inhabitants, 


the accompts of the Municipal Adminiſtration, 
of receipt and expenditure, ſhall be printed every 


year. 


In 
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In all communities the Active Citizens may 
at any time take copies at the Regiſter-Office, 
of any accompts or deliberations of the Municipa- 
lity they chuſe, without removing them, and free 
of expence. 

Every Citizen conceiving himſelf injured by 
the Municipality, may complain to the Depart- 
ment, who ſhall order the Diſtrict to inveſtigate 
the matter. This plan muſt alſo be adopted in 


caſes of mal adminiſtration, before having recourſe 


to Courts of Juſtice. 

The Active Citizens may meet, unarmed, pea- 
ceably, to draw up addreſſes or petitions of any 
kind to any Public Body, it they givenotice to the 
Municipal Officers of the time and place of their 
aſſembling, by à deputation of no more than ten 
of their number. 

N. B. In public ceremonies, the Municipal 
Officers take precedence of civil and military cor- 
porations. Bec. 30, 1789. | 

No man can exerciſe at the ſame time, in the 
fame city aud community, municipal or military 
functions. Dec. 30, 1790. 

Judges, and Othcers of Juſtice, may be choſen 
of the Municipal Body; but if they accept, can- 
not retain their other places. Dec. 30, 1789. 

When employed in public functions, the Mayor 
and Municipal Officers are to wear a ſcarf or ſaſh 
over their ſhoulders, of the three National Colours, 
blue, red, and white, tied by a knot below, and 
adorned with a fringe of gold colour far the 
Mayor, white for the Municipal Officers, and vio- 
2 e for the Procureur of the Commune; March 


O, 790. 


MUNICIPALITY of PARIS. 


The metropolis of the kingdom, from its im- 
menſe comparitlve maguitude, and other circum- 
ſtances, 
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ftances, required a peculiar regulation. This 
was accordingly fixed by various Decrees, col- 
lected together in one mals, the 2 1ſt of May 1790. 

The Municipality is compoſed of a Mayor, 
16 Adminiſtrators, 32 Members of the Council, 
97 Natables, and a Procureur of the Commune, 
with 2 Subſtitutes, beſides a Clerk or Secre- 
tary, 2 Aſſiſtants, a Keeper of Es and a 
Librarian. 

The city of Paris is divided into 48 Sections, as 
equal as poſſible with reſpect to the number of 
Active Citizens contained in them, forming as 
many Primary Aſſemblies. When it is required 
to chuſe the Members of the Departments or Diſ- 
tricts of Paris, or its Deputies to the National 
Afembly, if the number of Active Citizens 
in a Section exceed goo, it has two Primary Al- 
ſemblies. - 

The Council-General of the Commune con- 
fiſts of the 97 Notables, and 48 Members of the 
Municipal Body are called together on OY 
occaſions. + 

The 48 Members of the Municipal Body are 
divided into the Bureau, conſiſting of the Mayar 
and 16 Adminiſtrators: the laſt, elected out of 
the 48 Members of the Municipal Body by the 
Council General, holds a meeting thrice a week. 

The functions of the Bureau are divided into 
450 claſſes: 

1. That of ſubſiſtences. 

2. That of police. | 

3- That of domains and finances. 

4. That of public eſtabliſnments in Paris. 

5. That of public works. 

Theſe are io be divided amongſt the different 
Adminiſtrators, who, with the Mayor, give a 
ſummury account of their management every two 
months to the Municipal Council: they have their 
a | accompts 
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mocdbmpes verified every half-year by the ſame, and, 
finally, at the end of two years, ſubmit them to 
the Aſſembly of the Department. 

The Council of the Municipality 1s compoſed of 
the other 32 Members of the Municipal Body, 
andi meets at leaſt once a fortnight to examine the 
accompts of the different Departments of the 
Bureau. 

The Mayor i is Chief of the Municipality, Preſi- 
dent of the Bureau, of the Municipal Body, and 
Council General, and has a deliberative voice in 
all the Aſſemblies ; ; may aſſemble the Bureau 
5 when he thinks proper, may ſuſpend their deli- 
1 | berations, or thoſe of the Departments, when he 

thinks them wrong; but muſt convoke, in 24 
hours, the Bureau, or the Municipal Body, &c. 
for their advice. He has a caſting vote, where 
the voices are equal, -in the Bureau; but thoſe 
who differ from him, may appeal to the Munici- 
pal Body. 

Each of the 48 Sections has a Comm iffary of 
Police always active, and ſixteen Commiſlaries 
of the Section to aſſiſt him, elected for two years, 
and Te-eligible, who ſhall meet every week, 
and, on other occaſions, when neceflary, to aid 
and ſupport the general ſyſtem of the Municipal 
Government. One of them by turns, ſhall remain 
24 hours in his houſe, that the citizens may al- 
ways have ſome perſon to have recourſe to, in 
caſe of need. | 

Perſons arreſted in acts of criminality, ſhall be 
conducted to the Commiſlary of Police, who, if 
they are not houſekeepers, may be ſent to a houſe 
of ſafety (maiſon d' arrèt) by his ſingle authority 
but if a houſekeeper, cannot be committed with- 

| cout the concurrence of one of the Commiſſaries of 
\ the SeQtion.—In 24 hours the examination of the 


perſon arreſted muſt take place. 
The 
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The other articles of conſequence, are nearly 
the ſame for Paris, as the reſt of the Municpali- 
ties. | 
Thus it appears, that the Legiſlative Govern- 
ment in France proceeds by Primary Aſſemblies, 
Electoral Aſſemblies, and a National Afſembly—the 
Adminiſtrative and Executive Government, by 
Municipalities, Aſſemblies of Diftrifts, fſemblics of 
Departments, and the King. 

It was highly proper that the two ſhould be 
kept diſtinct, becauſe their functions and duty 
are diſtinct; yet as they mult often interfere, 
and as the nation is ore. it was equally proper 
that there ſhould be links of connexion between 
them, and that though di/tin#, they ſhould not 
be independent of each other. This is wiſely pro- 
vided for, by making the ſuperior Provincial Af- 
ſemblies derive their power, not from the Muni- 
cipalitics, the loweſt order of their own kind, but 
from the Electoral Aſſemblies. It is thus that the 
foundation is laid, for a wiſe and neceſſary har- 
mony, between the higheſt Legiſlative and the 
higheſt Provincial Aſſemblies; for it cannot be 
ſuppoled that the ſame Electors would place in the 
Department, men hoſtile to thoſe they had pre- 
viouſly placed in the National Aſſembly. 

For the fame reaſon, there is little ground for 
the fears of ſome people, that the Aſemblies of the 
Departments would become too powerful, and de- 
generate into great ariſtocratic bodies. I he origin 
of the power of their Members, you ſee, is en- 
tirely popular, and the continuance of its exiſt- 
ence depends on the general bill or the voice ot 
the people. Still leſs reaſon is there for Mr. Burke's 
idea that France is divided into 83 independent 
republics. The National Aſſembly, and the Aſ— 
ſemblies of the Departments, are children of the 
lame parent, they are all brethren; the National 
Allembly 
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Aſſembly is only a great Department, the Depart- 
ments ſmall National Aſſemblies. They are ſub- 
jected to the King in every operation of any im- 
portance. Trifling local arrangements they may 
regulate. Such are out of the Monarch's know- 
ledge, and below his attention; but they cannot, 
without his conſent, adopt any new meaſures, nor 
borrow any money, or impole any tax, without 
that of the National Aſſembly. For as the ap- 
pendix to the Decree moſt juſtly obſerves— the 


State is one— the Departments are only Sections 


of a whole—lf independent adminiſtrative bodies 
had a power, according to their fancy, to act, 
command, and change, the contrariety of their 
partial moments would deſtroy the general har- 
mony of the machine, and produce the moſt 


_ dreadful anarchy. Thus reaſoned the Legiſlators 


of France. They had anticipated all Mr. Burke's 
fage counſels. | | 
| The three baſes on which all repreſentation 
ought to be founded, are, | | | | 
1. Extent of Territory; 
2. Amount of Population. 
3. Sum of Property. 
By endeavouring to combine all the three toge- 
ther, the Aſſembly have given a proof of the ori- 
ginality and correctneſs of their ideas of political 
economy ; and if their plan ſucceed, as there is 
every reaſon to hope, they will have carried re- 
preſentation farther than any people have done 
before, and have advanced it as near to perfection 
as the condition of man will. permit. 
Inequality, you will obſerve, cannot take place 
an this ſyſtem. It is fortified even againſt the 
changes of events, and the deſtructive hand of 
time. There cannot be in France great cities that 
ſend no repreſentation at all, as with us; for the 
number of Deputies will regularly vary with the 
; variations 


| B 

variations in population and property, which will 
always be perfectly known by the Regiſters of the 
Municipalities and Primary Aſſemblies. | 
By the VIIIth Article of the Decree, Dec. 22, 
1789, it is expreſsly declared, that the Deputies 
elected in each Department, to the National Ak. 
ſembly, are not to conſider themfelves as the Re- 
preſentatives of that Department only, but as the 
Repreſentatives of the whole of the Departments, 
that is, of the whole Nation. 

By the IXth Article it is declared, that the 
Members of the Adminiſtration of the Depart- 
ment are not to conſider themſelves as reprefent- 
ing only that Diſtrict from which they were fent, 
but all the Diſtricts of their Department. 

By the Xth Article, that the Members of the 
Adminiſtration of the Diſtrict are not to conſider 
themſelves as repreſenting only that Canton in 
which they were choſen, but all the Cantons in 
their Diſtrict. | | a 

By the XIth Article it is provided, that they 
ſhall not be recalled, nor deprived of their pow- 
ers, till after accuſation, and judgment that they 
have forfeited them. 85 | 

By the XIIch, that each Aſſembly ſhall be 
Judges of the titles of thoſe who come to take 
their ſeats amongſt them :—And by the XXXIVth 
Article of Sect. I. it is declared that the Members 
of the National Aſſembly ſhall, after their Conſti- 
tuents have declared their confidence in them, 
by electing them as their Repreſentatives, be en- 
titled to act entirely agreeable to their own judg- 
ment, and ſhall not be conſtrained by any autho- 
ritative mandate from their Conſtituents. The 
Primary or Electoral Aſſemblies may at any time 
addreſs their petition to the Legiſlative Body itſelt, 
and may ſolicit or adviſe, but not command their 
Repreſentatives. Thus a point about which there 

are 
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are differences of opinion amongſt us, is clearly de- 
cided in France, and I think rightly decided. 
Let the people be careful in the choice of their 


Repreſentatives, but let them repoſe full confidence 


in them when choſen; a man does not ceaſe to 


be a rational being, when he becomes a Member 


of Parliament. He has ſtill an underſtanding, a 


judgment, a conſcience of his own ; and to expect 


him to ſubject his faculties paſſively to the will of 
others, is to expect him to act both irrationally 
and immorally. It is to degrade him from the 
dignity of rational nature, and to make him no 
more than a ſpeaking trumpet, to convey the 
voice of his conſtituents from the place of their 
reſidence to St. Stephen's Chapel. | 

By the XXXVth Article of the ſame Section, 
it is provided, that the Primary and EleQoral 
Aſſemblies, immediately after having finiſhed the 
election, ſhall diſcontinue their Seſſions until the 
return of the period of election again. 

To guard againſt the effects of engroſling power, 
by acting in various capacities at onde, it is enact- 
ed, that no perſon employed in collecting indirect 
taxes, ſhall be at the ſame time a Member of the 
Adminiſtration of the Department and Diſtrict. 
II. 7.—That no Member of the Municipal Body 
ſhall be at the ſame time Member of the Admi- 
nitration of Department and Diſtrict. II. 8.— 
That the Members of the Adminiitration of the 
Diſtrict, cannot be at the ſame time Members of 


the Department. Il. 9.—That thoſe Citizens who 


fill offices of judicature may be Members of the 


Adminiſtration of the Department or the Diſtrict, 


but cannot be appointed one of the Director, in 
either, the neceflary attendance to the duties of 
both at once being conceived to be incompati- 


ble. 


As 


© e 2 
As there is but one degree of intermediate 
election between the original Electors, and the 


Members of the National Aſſembly, ſo alſo there 


is but one between them and the Members of the 
Adminiſtrative Aſſemblies. The neceſlity of this 


is expreſsly declafed, Decree II. I.; and ſimilar 


reaſons ſeem to hive operated in both caſes. 

As the Members of the Adminiſtrative Bodies 
are renewed in Half every two years, it is evi- 
dent, that after the firſt term all the Members 
will be four years in office at once, which ſeems 
a very proper ſpace of time, neither too long, 
nor too ſhort. 

To the general utility of a new diviſion of the 
kingdom, and the eſtabliſhment of Provincial Aſ- 
ſemblies, &c. M. de Calonne himſelf bears witneſs. 
„lt is true,” ſays he, that the Adminiſtrations of 
„ the Departments, and other local Adminiſtra- 
* tions which will be gradually eſtabliſhed under 
„ them, if well compoſed, and where they ſhall 
be in full exerciſe of their powers, will produce 
great facility in the impoſition and levying of 
taxes in general, &c.”* And with reſpect to 
his and Mr. Burke's criticiſms on the minuter 
parts of this ſyſtem, I do not think it neceſſary to 
enter farther into the conſideration of them : moſt 
of them are premature, or ariſe from a want of 
_ duly comprehending and conſidering the whole 
of the ſyſtem. The few errors they have pointed 


out (if they be found to be errors) will be recti- 


fied, either when the Conſtitution is reviſed, or 
at a tuture period. 
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THE KING, &c:. 


« Proditorem appellant, et Principis hoſtem, qui nihil illi 
« ſupra leges, ac præter equum, licere velit; hoc eſt, qui illum 
«6 optet vere Principem agere, et a tyranni imagine quam 
* maxime velut abeſſe Aiunt audtam Principis majeftatem, ubi 
« tyranudis- aliguid acceſſit*.”? 

Erxasmus. 


* 
— 


* revolutions happen in a monarchical 
State, it has been uſual to find the King 
depoſed, as was the caſe in England, or deſtroy- 
ed, as has been the caſe in other countries. It is 
the peculiar glory of the French Revolution, that, 
being a revolt againſt principles, not againſt per- 
ens, it brought no hardſhip on the latter, except 
where they compoſed the former. Never was the 


* «© They call every one a traitor, and the enemy of the King, 
© who would have him to do nothing inconliftent with the laws 
« or with juſtice, that is, who wiſh him to act really as a King, 
% and to have no reſemblance to a Tyrant There are ſome 
« who think the majeſty of a Prince increaſed, where a little of 
„ arbitrary power is added to it.“ 


fate 
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fate of the Monarch more mild, during ſuch a 
convulfion of the State, than that of Louis XVI. 
Mr Burke, who on this ſubject has the faculy of 
viewing every thing awry, is blind to this. He 
does not fee what 1s extraordinary and great in 
the caſe, but he ſees what is common and trifling 
—the temporary inconveniences which the King 
ſuffered, at a time when all ranks of men were ſuf- 
fering, and which indeed were principally occaſi- 
oned by his own want of ſteadineſs, and occaſional 
deviations from thoſe principles which in general 
governed his conduct. 
Nothing is more certain than that the King of 
France never had any ſuch feelings as Mr. Burke 
aſcribes to him. 1 am ſure if he were to read the 
book, and names were omitted, it would never 
enter into his head that he was the perſon alluded 
to in it. Mr. Burke knows the character of Louis 
XVI. as well as I do; but it did not ſuit his argu- 
ment to ſpeak of the real man ; ſo he has made a 
ftage-per/on of him, and aſcribed to him ſenſations 
that he never felt, and which if he had felt, he 
would not have been placed in a ſituation where 
they would have been called forth. | 
It is fit, however, to inform thoſe who may not 
know it, that the King, who is a benevolent good 
man, has been from the beginning a fincere friend 
to the Revolution. He was well convinced, be- 
fore it happened, that his people were oppreſſed 
and unhappy. It was not he, but a fet b | worth- 
leſs great men, who profited from that oppreſſion. 
When the /iwre rouge was publiſhed, the amount 
of private expences , diſburſed for the King's per- 
ſonal uſe, was found to he very trifling. 'The 
King indeed was made the dupe in may inſtances, 
of that ariſtocratic cabal of profligate great men, 
who had got the power and revenues ot the king- 


dom into their hands, and who employed them 
| in 


. 
in manner equally humiliating to the monarch, 
and oppreſli ve to the people. This is the true ſtate 
of the caſe - very different from Mr. Burke's ac- 
count of it. In the ſubſequent changes reſpecting 
the regal power, Mr. Burke upbraids the people 
of France with a deſire to inſult a mild and gentle 
Monarch. The very reverſe is true. No man 
wiſhed to inſult Louis X VI. : there is not a Prince 
in Europe more beloved by his ſubjects. But the 
Legiſlators of France wiſhed to diminiſh the power 
of all Kings, fo as to render it conſiſtent with the 
happineſs of their people. With per/ons they 
had no concern ; all their regulations pointed to 
principle“. 

It muſt be owned,“ ſaid Mounier, © that our 
* want of a Conſtitution in France has not been 
* hitherto favourable to the Crown. Very often 
* audacious miniſters have abuſed its authority 
* how many times have plans, formed to promote 
„the happineſs of the people, experienced obita- 
„ cles which have compromiſed the Majeſty of the 
„ Throne? Has it not been forced to ſtruggle in- 
„ ceſſantly, and almoſt always to a diſadvantage, 
„ with the pretenſions of (ariſtocratic) bodies, and 
« a hoſt of privileges?“ | 

There are ſome ſaid M. Alexander de Lameth, 
Nov. 11.) who would perſuade France, and all 
Europe, that the friends of Liberty are the ene- 
mies of Royalty ; but the real friends of the King 
are thofe who have deſtroyed the parliaments, the 
clergy as an order, and have annihilated the re- 


A Patriot might have (aid as Cæſar ſpeaking of the abuſes of 

power, © Atque ego hæc non in M. Tullio (non in Ludo- 

vico XVI) neque his temporibus vereor; ſed in magna civitate 

mahta et varia ingenia ſunt, Poteſt alio tempore, alio conſul 
(rege), cui item exercitus in manus, &c,” | 

Sall. Bell. Cat. c. 51. 

+ Rapport du Comite du Conſtitution, p. 4. in Proc. Verb. 
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E 
mains of feudality—theſe hideous monuments of 
ancient uſurpations on the right of the Crown. 
The true friends of the King are thoſe who have 
deſtroyed all the intermediate tyrannies which ſe- 
parated him from the Nation, and have eſtabliſhed 
his grandeur on the ſole and ſacred baſis of an al- 
liance between the Throne and the People.“ 
This was well illuſtrated by M. Thouret, in the 
debate on the reſidence of the Public Officers, 
March 28, 1791. By whom, ſaid be, do we find 
now revived theſe maxims of ancient ſuperſtition 
towards royalty, which were never of any ute, 
but to degrade the true majeſty of Kings ? By 
thefe Nobles who ſupported defpoiifm, merely that 
they might be deſpots themſelves, in the provinces 
under the name of Commanders and Governors, and 
in their domains under the various titles attached 
to the feudal tyranny - By that Clergy, who, in 
the conſecration of our Kings, in the very words 
of the Liturgy, arrogated to themſelves the right 
of giving the Crown, (per hanc traditionem noſ- 
tram); and in exchange, obliged the King to 
ſwear to maintain their uſurped privileges—By 
theſe Members of the Parliaments, who never 
granted the King abſoiute authority, but on con- 
dition of his letting them have a ſhare of it; who 
repeated continually that apothegm, If the King 
will, and if the Law will;“ becauſe conſidering 
themſelves as the Law, they thus contrived to put 
themſelves on a footing with the Sovereign. 
There are a party in France who withed for a 
pure Democracy, and who regret to this moment, 
that the Aftembly did not at once annihilate the 
monarchical part of the government. But the 
Aſſembly were not of their opinion. They pre- 
ſerved the ancient form of Government, but cor- 
rected its abuſes; they kept their King, but de- 
prived him of the power of doing evil. 
5 | L 2 The 
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Lhe Decree of October 1, 1789, contains theſe 


leclarations: | 

Ihe French Government is a Monarchy. 
There is not in France any authority ſuperior to 
the Law. The King reigns by the law, and it is 
only in conſequence of the laws that he can de- 
mand obedience. _ _. | "IT 7 

Amongſt the fundamental points of the Mo- 
narchy are theſe: — that the perſon of the King is 
facred and inviolable—that the throne is indiviſi- 
ble—that the crown is hereditary in the reigning 
race, from male to male according to primogeni- 
ture, and to the perpetual and abſolute excluſion 
of females and their deſcendants, 

Nov. 9, 1789. The title of the King was 
changed from King of France, to King of the French, 
and nothing is to 55 added to it. 

June 9, 1790. His annual revenue for defray- 
ing his perſonal expences, and thoſe of the Queen, 
the education of the royal children, eſtabliſhments 
of his aunts, that of his ſiſter, buildings, royal 
wardrobe, &c. guards, is fixed at twenty-five mil- 
lions annually, beſides the revenues 4 domains, 
parks and foreſts, of the royal palaces and coun- 
try-leats, which, taken at a moderate computa- 
tion, will be five. millions more—in all, thirty 
millions of livres, or about 1, 2 5, oool. The 
Queen's, jointure four millions, 160, oool. an- 
nually. _ 7 
93 — 27, 1790. The Aſſembly having deſired 
the King to mention what palaces, country-ſeats, 
&c. he wiſhed to retain for his reſidence or plea- 
ſure, his Majeſty, in a letter read that day in the 
Aſſembly, expreſſed his nal determination on 
this ſubject, and named the Louvre and Thuilleries 
at Paris, and the palaces and ſeats of Perſailles, 
Fontainbleau, Compiegne, St. Cloud, St. Germain, 


— 
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Rambouillet, and the Chateau de Pav, in the 
country. e 

Ihe ſupreme executive power reſides ſolely in 
his hands. He is the Supreme Head of the Army 
and Navy. = - 

None of the acts of the Legiflative Body can 
become laws, without the ſanction of the Mo- 
narch, which is thus given: The King conſents, 
and will make it be executed.” Nov. 9, 178y. 

He may refuſe his ſanction. This is termed 
the ſuſpenſive Veto, and thus expreſſed, The 
King will examine it.” Nov. g. | 

This ſuſpenſive Vero does not extend to Articles 
of the Conſtitution. Theſe the King neceſſarily 
accepts, becauſe he does not make the Conſtitution, 
but agrees to it as formed by the Nation. If 
he were above the Conſtitution, he would be 
an arbitrary Monarch, inſtead of a con/titutional 

King. | 
The King's refuſal is efficient until the ſecond 
2 after that in which the law was pro- 
poled. Then, if the Aſſembly perſiſt, it muſt be- 
come a law. | . 

The King cannot make laws, even on temporary 
occaſions, but ſolely iſſue forth proclamations con- 
formable to laws already made. 

Juſtice ſhall be adminiſtered in his name; but 
judicial power cannot be exerciſed in any caſe, 
either by him or the Legiſlative Aſſembly, but 
ſolely by the Tribunals and Judges eſtabliſhed by 
the laws. | 

He is to chuſe his own miniſters, ambaſſadors 
and ſervants. i ek 

By a decree of June 5, 1790, the ſalary of 
miniſters is proviſionally fixed thus: | 
The Chancellor or Keeper of the Seals 100,000 
Controller-General of Finances - 100,000 

Secretary 


. 
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Secretary of State of the Ling: s Houſe- 


hold — - 2 8 - 100,000 
of War 100, coo 
of Marine 100, ooo 


of Foreign Affairs 1 80, oo 
Other Miniſters, and ſuch as the King 
ſhall think fit to call, to Barca from 
their talents -<- - . "80,000 
Buy a Decree of March io, 15955 the office of 
Minifter of Finances is aboliſhed. The National 
Aſſembly decree taxes; and the Aſſemblies of 
Departments, Diſtricts, and Municipalities, levy 
them, on the people. The Miniſters of W ar, 
Marine, &c. demand what is neceſſary, each in 
his department, are reſponſible for the application 
of it. The Public Treaſury is put under the ma- 
nagement of ſix Commiſſioners named by the King, 
each of whom is particularly charged with one of 
the following parts: | 

1. The daily receipts of money. 

2. The expences of public worſhip, of the civil 
Ut, of foreign affairs, of bridges and roads, and 
miſcellaneous articles. 

3. The payment of the intereſts on the public 
debt, and penſions. 

4. The expences of war. 

5. The expences of the marine and the co- 
lanies. 

6 The Treaſurerſhip, or accompt of the 9 

May 22. Ihe charge of watching over the 
external ſafety of the kingdom, and *F its poſleſ- 
ſions, belongs to the King. When urgent dan- 
ger occurs, he i is to take the neceſſary ſteps, and 
immediately to give notice of it to the Legiſlative | 
Body; and if they are in vacation, they ſhall in- 
ſtantly aſſemble. 

He is to form and ſign all treaties of peace, al- 
lance and commerce with foreign powers; but 
they 


B 
they are not binding, till ratified by the Leg iſla- 
tive body. 

He declares war and Peace, and makes all the 
preparations for them, after the Legiſlative Body 
have decided on the propriety of either i he de- 
claration of war is in theſe terms: By the King 
of the French, in the name of 1he Nation.“ 

Aug. 16. Juſtices is adminiitered in the name 
of the King. Neither the Judges nor their Sub- 
ſtitutes can act, till they have received from his 
Majeſty letters-patent, thus conceived: © Lov s, 
e. — Whereas the Electors of the Dil- 
«© trict of —— have cauled to be preſented 
* to us, the Proccs-Verbal ofthe Election which 
they have made, in conformity with the conſti- 
„ tutional laws, of the perſon of Mr. — ——, to 
* fulfil for fix years: the office of Judge of the 
© Diſtrict of : We have declared, and do 
declare, that the ſaid Mr. ——— is Judge of 
* the Diſtrict of — ; chat reſpect ſhall be 
paid to him in that capacity; and that the pub- 
lic force ſhall be employed, in cale of need, 
for the execution of the judgments to which lie 
„ ſhall give his concvrrence, after having taken 
the oath required, and being duly milalled in 
his office.“ 

The King alſo names all the miniſterial officers 
of the law for life. 


* 


Ca 


By a decree of March 28, 1791. Three articles 
were paſſed of a decree reſpecting the reſidence of 
thoſe entruſted with public offices; by which it is 
provided, That, 

I. The Public Officers ( am obliged to render 
Fonctionnaires Public, but the French term is 
more dignified than ours} ſhall be obliged to re- 
fide, during the continuance of their functions, 

in 


1 
in the places where they exerciſe them, if they are 
not diſpenſed from that for approved reaſons. 

II. The reaſons cannot be approved, and diſ- 
penſations granted to them, but by thoſe Bodies 
of which they are Members, or by their Superiors, 
if they are not connected with Public Bodies, or 
by the Adminiſtrative Directories, in the caſes 
ſpecified by the law. FR | 

III. The King, the higheſt public officer, ſhall 
not remove to a greater diſtance than 20 leagues 
from the National Aſſembly, when fitting ; but 
when its Members are ſeparated, his Majeſty may 
reſide in any other part of the country, If the 
King goes out of the kingdom, and, after an 
invitation from the Legiſlative Body, will not re- 
turn to France, he ſhall be deemed to have abd:- 
cated Royalty. xy | 

The Decree of the Aſſembly reſpecting the Re- 
gency, 1s 2 arrived as this ſheet was printing, and 
is in ſubſtance as follows: | 

I. At the commencement of each reign, the 
Legiſlative Body, if not aſſembled, ſhall be obliged 
to aflemble without delay. 

II. If the King is a minor, there ſhall be a Re- 
gent for the kingdom. | | 

III. The Regency of the kingdom fhall belong 
in full right, during all the minority of the 
King, to his neareſt male-relation who 1s of 
« + app in caſe of equality of relationſhip, to the 
eldeſt. | | 

IV. No relation of the King, having the above 
qualities, can, however, be Regent, if he be not 
a Frenchman, and a native of the kingdom, and 
have not taken the civic oath, or if he be the pre- 
ſumptive heir to another crown, 

As ſoon as the Regency ſhall have devolved to 
the Regent, his firſt function ſhall be to publiſh 
a Proclamation, containing his declaration of _ 

| COnitt- 
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conſtitutional oath, and a promiſe to renew it be- 
fore the Legiſlative Body, as ſoon as it ſhall be. 
aſſembled. | 

V. Women ſhall be excluded from the Re- 
gency. . 

VI. If, through any particular reaſon, the Re- 
gent is prevented from immediately begining the 
exerciſe of his function; or if, as is ſuppoſed in 
the 4th Article, the Regency ſhould become elec- 
tive; the Miniſters ſhall be obliged to perform 
proviſionally, and on condition of reſponſibility, 
thoſe acts of the executive power which ſhall be 
neceſſary for the government of the kingdom. 

VII. For this purpoſe, the Miniſters ſhall aſſem- 
ble in Council, to deliberate on all acts that exceed 
their ordinary power, &c. 

VIII. The Regent ſhall ſwear to the Nation, in 
preſence of the Legiſlative Body, to employ all 
the power delegated to the King by the conſti- 
tutional law of the State, and of which the exer- 
Ciſe is entruited to him during the minority of the 
King, both to maintain the Conſtitution decreed 
by the National Conſtituent Aﬀembly of the 
years 1789, 1790, and 1791, and accepted by 
the King, Louis XVI. to promote the execution of 
the laws. | 

IX. The Regent ſhall exerciſe all the functions 
of royalty, conforming himſelf to the rules eſta- 
bliſhed by the Conſtitution, and ſhall not be per- 
ſonally reſponſible for his acts in that capacity. 

X. The laws, proclamations, and other acts 
of government, of regal authority during the 
Regency, ſhall be thus expreſſed: N— (the 
Regent's name) Regent of the kingdom, in the 
name of N— (the King's name), by the grace of 
God, and the conſtitutional law of the State, King 
of the French, &c.““ e 

8 XI. When 
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XI. When, by reaſon of the minority of the 
relation who has a claim to the Regencv, it ſhalt 
have been ſettled by election, or ſhall devolve to 
a more diſtant one, the latter ſhall exerciſe its func- 
tion only till the majority of the King. 

XII. The King, at the age of 14 years complete, 
may be preſent in the council, but only tor his 
inſtruction. 

XIII. The King ſhall be major at the age of 18 
years: from that day the Regent ſhall ceaſe from 
all right, and the laws, proclamations, and acts 
of government, fhall no more be announced in the 
name of the Regent. 

XIV. As ſoon as the King becomes major, he 
ſhall announce, by a proclamation publiſhed over 
all the kingdom, that he has attained majority, 
and has entered upon the functions of royalty. 
That proclamation ſhall contain his (conſtitu— 
tional) oath, with a promiſe to renew it be- 
fore the Legillative Body as ſoon as it ſhall be 
aſſembled. 


Of the Guardianſhip of the King while a Minor. 


I. The guardianſhip of the perſon of the King, 
while a minor, ſhall be entruſted to his Mother. 

II. All other women are excluded froin this 
guardianſhip. 0 

III. If the King's mother is married again at 
the time when her minor ſon arrives at the throne, 
or if ſhe re-marries during his minority, the 
guardianſhip of the King ſhall be transferred as 
afterwards. | 

IV. It the minor King has no relations who 
poſſeſs the qualities requiſite to be his guardians, 
it ſhall be transferred to another elected by the 
Legi'tative Body; and proviſionally, the Minilter 


of Jullice ſhall be charged to provide tor the 
prelerya- 


| Mo 
preſervation of the perſon of the King, and remain 


reſponſible. 
V. The National Aſſembly reſerve to themſelves 


to regulate by a particular law, what relates to 
the education of a minor King, or preſumptive 


heir to the throne. 

1he QUEEN, by the new conſtitution, is not 
known as a public character“. No particular pri- 
vileges are annexcd to her condition in the State. 


Maria Antonietta of France, is thus limited to that 


ſphere of domeſtic life, which Charlotte of Eng- 
land, to her immortal honour, has voluntarily cho- 
ſen. The ancient Salic law, which excludes 
females from ſucceeding to the throne, was con- 
ſidered by the Afﬀembly as a fundamental and 
wiſe regulation of the monarchy, which merited 
to be ſolemnly renewed, and permanently eſtabliſn- 


ed. Thus this polite people, the moſt attached 


and attentive to the ſex of any in Europe, have 
manifeſted ſuperior wiſdom, in ſhewing that they 
knew where to draw the line, and ſo to honour 
the ſex as not to injure their rea/ happinels, or en- 
danger the welfare of fociety. They have rightly 
judged, in not raiſing them out of their natural 


iphere; in not involving them in the cares and 


- anxieties of State affairs, to which neither their 


frame nor their minds are adapted; in not charg- 


ing them with the weight of a ſceptre, which they 
ſcarcely ever ſway but in appearance with true 
reſpect for the gentleneſs of their nature, and the 
delicacy of their ſex, they have ſaved them from 
the horrid obligation of proclaiming war, and call- 
ing forth men to battle and bloodſhed ; with all 
the other unnatural and ſhocking circumſtances 
that attend a reverſal of the laws of Nature, by 
appointing women to rule over men. 


* Unleſs as provided for by a jointure of 4 Wylli ns 
({ 160 000) per annum. 
1 do 
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I do not blame Mr. Burke's gallantry in ſpeak- 
ing of the Queen of France as a fine woman; but 
as a great political character, in whoſe conduct 
the happinefs of mankind is intereſted, I beg leave 
to view her in a very different light from him. 
Of her behaviour to the King, her hufband, be- 
fore the Revolution, I might ſay ſomething ; but 
as truth is a libel, and Mr. Burke informs me 
there are priſons in England almoſt as ſtrong as 
the Baſtille, for thoſe who libel, that is, for thoſe 
who tell the truth of the Queens of France, I ſhall 
wave this part of the ſubſect. I may, however, 
remark, that notwithſtanding all the fortitude and 
dignity Mr. Burke aſcribes to her in her misfor- 
tunes, ſhe ſhewed none of thofe qualities at the 
beginning of the Revolution. Her conduct then 
reſembled that of a forward and ſpoilt child, who 
cries and makes a noiſe at being deprived of play- 
things of which he was making a miſchievous uſe. 
Since then, indeed, ſhe has made a virtue of ne- 
ceſſity; ſhe has recovered ſome degree of dignity, 
and the native tone of her mind, which had been 
deftroyed by flattery and folly; and when I left 
Paris, ſhe nſed to come abroad every day with 
the King, and go about viewing the public build- 
ings, hoſpitals, manufaQures, &c. ſpeaking and 
behaving affably tb the loweſt of the people, and 
ſtudying by every means to regain her loſt popu- 
larity. Nor were the people inexorable: I have 
often heard the cry of, Vive la Reine in the ſtreets 
of Paris. The Revolution was for her a ſevere, 
but it will prove a ſalutary leſſon ; and I have little 
doubt that ſhe will live to be convinced, that, to 
be the Queen of a free people, is nobler than to 
reign amongſt a herd of ſlaves; that the character 
of a virtuous wife, and an affectionate mother, 
confers purer joys than the incenſe offered to a 
flattered coquette, or the diſſipated pleaſures of 

; | — ui. 
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an intriguing ambitious virago. And though Mr. 
Burke 1s very angry, that a Queen ſhould be 
thought only a women, it is however an undeniable 
truth, that the real happineſs of a Queen, is 
exactly of the ſame kinds as that which con- 
t 


ſtitutes the felicity of 
dominions. - | 

The queſtion reſpecting the extent of the King's 
interference in the meaſures of the Legiſlative Body 
in France, has, in common with ſeveral others, 
been much perplexed by compariſons with the re- 
gulations of England. It ought to be recollected, 
that the ſituation and circumſtances of the two 
countries are ſo very different, in a variety of re- 
ſpeQs, that regulations the moſt uſeful or neceſſary 
in the one, may neither be neceſſary nor uſeful, 
may perhaps be pernicious in the other. Laws 
ought to be judged of from their own nature, and 
from their application to the neceſſities, not of 
foreign countries, but of that in which they were 
framed. Waving, therefore, all conſideration of 
the caſe of England, as foreign to the preſent diſ- 
cuſſion, and leading only to indelicate and invi- 
dious compariſons, I ſhall confine the few re- 
marks I have to make on this ſubje& purely to 
France. | | 

There is no part of his book where M. de Ca- 
lonne has diſplayed more ingenuity, or written 
with more appearance of truth, than in that which 
relates to the ſuſpenſive veto granted by the Aſſem- 
bly to the King, in place of that abſolute negative 
which was contended for by thoſe who called them- 
ſelves friends of monarchy. Yet I think it is not 
difficult to ſhew, that his objections are more ſpe- 
cious than ſolid, "There were ſome important 
reaſons why, at the period of this revolution, the 
power of the Crown in France ſhould have been 
confined within narrower bounds than may be ne- 
| ceflary 
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ceſſary afterwards. I need not at preſent enter 
into an explanation of theſe, and I apprehend they 
are pretty obious to every reflecting reader. I 
ſhall, however, confider the juſtice and propriety 
of the meaſure, as if abſolutely permanent, re- 
queſting only that you will not loſe fight of one 
idea, that if the arguments which are produced 
on this point be defective, the deficiency of them 
cannot be long concealed: And, at the period 
when the Afﬀembly ſhall reviſe their proceed- 
ings, every argument urged by M. de Calonne, 
or his adherents, will be brought forward with 
; all its force, by the patrons of the monarchical 

g ſyſtem. 

| Firſt, ſays M. de Calonne, the limitation of the 
ZE royal negative to a ſuſpenſive veto, was contrary 
to the inſtructions given by the Deputies to their 

conſtituents. But, as we have already obſerved, N 

it was impoſſible that their Conſtituents could 

foreſee all the new circumſtances which might 

[ ariſe during a great Revolution; and it was equal- 
1 ly impoſſible that the critical and urgent nature of 
1 their ſituation could admit of continual application 
b to their Conſtituents for new inſtructions and far- 

ther powers, with all the circumſtances of delay 

attending ſuch meaſures“. It muſt therefore in 

3 reaſon be ſuppoſed, that the Deputies were en- 
1 | truſted with a diſeretionary power to act for the 
| beſt; and if this had been doubtful, becauſe it 
I was not every-where diſtinaly expreſſed, it muſt 
3 | have ceaſed to be ſo where the Deputies had in 
| ſeveral inſtances actually departed from their in- 
ſtructions, and had notwithſtanding obtained the 
concurrence and applauſe of their Conſtituents, 


* Had ſuch continual appeals to the people been neceſſary, 
the French Conſtitution would not have been ſettled for 20 years, 
and during all that time the whole kingdom would have been 
kept in anarchy and confuſion, | 

| with 
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with the warmeſt promiſes of ſupport, and the 
ſtrongeſt encouragements to proceed reſolutely in 
doing every thing neceſſary to complete a free 
Conftitution. This, Sir, was the great object of 
all the inhabitants of France; and to obtain he, 
were all the Inſtructions written, and all the De- 
puties elected. Ihe obligation to adhere to the 
particular articles pointed out in the Inſtructions, 
could be regarded only as ſubordinate to the great 
end for which all theſe articles were enumerated. 
* Give us a Conſtitution.”” was the Alpha and 
Omega, the ſum and eflence of all the Cahiers. 
Whoever amongit the Deputies acted with this 
view, and directed his conduct to this end, was a 
worthy Repreſentative of the peole. He might 
oppole ſome abuſes, which his Conſtituents, leſs 
informed, conſidered as advantages; he might do 
them more good than they either knew of, or 
wiſhed for; he might depart from the letter of his 
Inſtructions, but he adhered to the /piri7 of them 
he was a faithful deputy, an honeſt ſervant to his 
Conſtituents, and a true friend to his country. 
But M. de Calonne aſſerts, that the hene 
VETO is not only contrary to the Inſtructions of 
their Conſtituents, but allo to the Decrees of the 
Aſſembly itielt; becauſe the 6th Article of the De- 
claration of the Rights of Man, having aſſerted, 
that * the law is the expreſſion of the general will, 
and that the citizens have a right to concur per- 
„ ſocnally, or by their Repreſentatives, in mak- 
ing it,“ it follows, that when at the third Le- 
gillature a law is paſſed contrary to the negative of 
the King, ſuch a law is evidently null, becauſe the 
King was neither perſonally in the Aſſembly, nor 
repretented there, and hence did not concur in the 
making of the law at all. 
To this it is ſufficient at preſent to reply, that 
neceſſity is above all laws, and that deſperate caſes 
require 
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require deſperate remedies. If the King and the 


people continue to differ for ſeveral years on the 
merits of a law propoſed to be made, (a caſe which, 
after the Conſtitution is formed, | think, can 
ſcarcely ever occur), what is to be done? who is 
to ſubmit? Is it more decent, more juſt, that one 
man ſhould yield to 25 millions, or 25 millions 
to one man, in a point highly important to their 
deareſt intereſts? I will leave the deciſion of this 
queſtion to M. de Calonne himſelf; adding only, 
that if it be decided otherwiſe than I have done, 
then is the King of France an arbitrary monarch ; 
there is no poſlibility of avoiding this concluſion. 
« I maintain, gentlemen,” ſaid M. Rabaut de St. 
Etienne“, © that you would do a bad ſervice, 
that you ill ſhew your love to your King, if you 
«© expoſed him to the misfortune of being able to 
« oppoſe the laws that may be demanded by his 

% people. He will never do it,“ fay they to you; 
* but will thoſe who ſpeak thus, anſwer for all the 
Princes that ſhall ſucceſſively occupy the throne, 
& for their education, their character, their in- 
„ formation, their genius, the flattery that ſur- 
« rounds them, the perfidious conſels which aſſail 
them, and all the reſources which all ſorts of 
* paſſions diſplay to ſeduce Kings, and expoſe 
„ them to the hatred and malediction of the peo- 
% ple? If there is nothing more grand in my eyes 

* than a King, the infallible executor of the in- 
« fallible will of all, there is nothing more weak, 
more unhappy, I will venture to affirm it, than 
„a King, who thinks that his will ought to take 
* place of the general will, who commands every 
& mouth to be ſilent, and whoſe abſurd ambition 
leads him to believe that he knows better what 
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is fit for the people than they do for them- 
6 ſelves. It is to inſult a Prince, to perſuade him 
& that he has that ſcience; it is to deceive and en- 
© ſnare him; it is to render one's ſelf reſponſible 
to him and to the people for all the errors he 
« may fall into.” 38 ö 
„„The 2d Article of the Conſtitution,“ con- | 
tinues M. de Calonne, „ affirms, that the French | _ 
government is monarchical.” Now, nothing can 
be more contrary to the nature of a monarchy, | 
than for the Prince to be conſtrained to ſubmit to Y 
the wills of others. The ſame anſwer I gave to 
the laſt objection, will apply to this. The French 
government is 2 monarchy, but it is a /imited mo- 
narchy; its monarchic, which is its particular 
character, mult needs be ſuppoſed ſuberdinate to 
that which is the end of all government, the hap- 
pineſs of the people. Why is it a monarchy rather 
than a republic, but becauſe a monarchy was thought 
molt conducive to this great end? and if the no- 
narchy, which is but the mean, ſhall at any time 
come in competition with the happinej5 of the pyo- 
ple, which is the eng, there cannot be a moment's - 
hefitation which is to be preferred. We muſt 
cry out, Periſh the monarchy ! and let the peo- 
ple be ſaved!“ Salus populi ſuprema lex, is the 
ſoundeſt and moit inviolable principle of all human 
government. 
Great Britain is a monarchy alſo, and her 
Princes have an ablolute v2to, without exerciſing | 
it. Yet, at the Revolution, the people made a 
law, to which their King did not conſent, nor 
could be ſuppoſed to do fo, becauſe it deprived 
him of his crown; yet Britain is, and continues 
to be, a true monarchv. | 
But, thirdly, fays M. de Calonne. according 
to the gth Article of the Conſtitution, “ Nor ct 
« of the Legiſlative Power ſhall be couſidercd as a 
M | © 1a 
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% law- if it is not ſanctioned by the Monarch; 


and according to Article X. © the King may 
refuſe his conſent to the Acts of the Legiſlative 
Body.” Hence he concludes, that the Aſſem- 
bly contradicts its own Decrees, when it efta- 
bliſhes, that a law enaQted by the third Legiſlature 
ſhall be obligatory, as it is not freely conſented to 
by the King. 

But M. de Calonne might have recollected, that, 
in the caſe he ſtates, there is a competition between 
the laws of the Aſſembly, and that all that can be 
done is to prefer thoſe that are of greateſt impor- 
tance. It is a moſt eſſential part of the French 
Conſtitution, that all power emanates from the 
A and that ultimately, and in the laſt re- 
ſort, ſovereignty reſides in the Nation. The King 
himſelf is the creature of the Conſtitution ; he is 
the delegate of the majeſty of the Nation, Sove- 
reign in its ſovereignty, powerful by its power. 
Wherefore, in theſe rare and extreme caſes, where 
the King and the People ultimately differ, the 
power mult return to them, from whom it origi- 
nated ; the deciſion muſt be made by the Nation, 
in which the fountain of ſovereignty is placed. 
To plead, in ſuch a caſe, the authority of ſubor- 
dinate regulations, is to ſet the leſſer againſt the 
greater authority, and to attempt, by the privi- 
leges of an individual, to controul the rights of a 


whole community. M. de Calonne's great miſtake 5 


conſiſts in applying the rules which hold good in 
common caſes, to theſe rare and extraordinary 
circumſtandes which are above all rule, for which 
no human ſyſtem can make proviſion, where ne- 
ceſlity muſt be the only law, and the general good 
the only point attended to. 

Let us conſider the ſuſpenſive veto a little more 
attentively, and ſee whether it be that abſurd, in- 
effectual, and thing which M. de Ca- 

lonne 
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lonne and Mr. Burke wiſh to repreſent it. The 
Legiſlative Power is delegated by the Nation to 
the National Aſſembly and to the King conjointly. 
While the two agree, all is well; but if they 
ſhould differ, a great difficulty ariſes, and the 
puzzling queſtion is put, who ſhall decide? If the 
King decides againit the Legiſlative Body, then is 
the will of one man ſet up againſt that of 25 mil- 
lions of men; then is the Nation t the fountain 
of power, and the moſt fundamental principle of 
the French Conſtitution is contradicted. If, again, 
the Aſſembly decides againſt the King, then all 
the objections of M. de Calonne are, in the firſt 
inſtance, valid. In ſuch an extremity there is but 
one way to proceed rationally. Let neither the 
King nor the Aſſembly decide, but let the King 
ſuſpend the propoſed law, and appeal to the col- 
lected wiſdom of the Nation. Let time be given 
to elucidate the ſubject, to diſcuſs it, to bring 
forth evidence. At the next Legiſlature let it be 
propoſed again, when ſome of the parties will pro- 
bably yield, or a compromiſe will be made. If 
the difference continues, let the meaſure be once 
more ſuſpended, till the third Legiſlature. Then 
full time having been allowed for all prejudices to 
ſubſide, and the ſubject having been completely 
canvaſſed, the new Deputies will come up with 
inſtructions from their Conſtituents how to decide, 
and their deciſion will, and ought to be, Aal. 
Such is the ſuſpenſive veto, which ſeems fo ill un- 
derſtood among us. It is nothin- elſe than an ap- 
peal to the collected wiſdom of the N ation; and 
the third Legiſlature, when they decide againſt 
the veto of the King, if ever ſuch a caſe occur, act 
at that time, not in the quality of a common Le- 
giſlative Body, but in that of a National Conven- 
tion, who are empowered to make laws fer the 
King himſelf, becauſe from them, that is, from 
M 2 tlie 
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the Nation, the King derives all his power, and 
by their laws is to govern all his conduct. 

After the Conſtitution of France is ſettled, as 
it will be a regular and completely organized ſyſ- 
tem, extending to all branches of the government, 
and defining with the greateſt exactneſs, the extent 
and limitations of ail the various powers in the 
State, I do think it highly probable, that a diffe- 
rence between the King and the Legiſlative Body 
Is a circumſtance will never occur. . I really can- 
not fee what they can have to differ about; but 
if they ſhould differ—if, as M. de Calonne ſup- 
poſes, the Aſſembly ſhould wiſh to exceed the 
power the Conſtitution gives them, the King will 
interpoſe his ſuſpenſive veto, which will prevent 
the propoſed meaſure from taking place, for three 
or four years at leaſt, and ſurely that is a fufficient 
period for deliberation. There is no probability 
that an enlightened People will perſiſt ſo long, in 


obſtinately demanding a law ruinous to their inte- 


reſt. Either they will yield to the King, or his 
Majeſty will perceive that he has miſtaken the 
matter, and ſubmit his opinion to theirs. But if 
they ſhould perſiſt, what is to be done? This is 
one of thoſe extreme caſes, for which human go- 
vernment can provide no remedy. A Nation 
thus deluded, my/? be left to the teaching of ex- 
perience ; nothing elſe can convince them of their 
error. One man can no more cure the folly, than 
he could reſiſt the power of a whole people. 

Thus is the ſuſpenſive velo in France, equal to 
all that the necetiity of the caſe requires. Indeed 
it was all that could be granted. Had the Aſſem- 
bly given the King more in appearance, they would 
have given him leſs in reality. By the ſuſpenſive 
veto, he can prevent the operation of a bad law, 
in as far as it is in the power of human government 

to prevent it, and that too without the diu 
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which always attends an abſolute negative. Let 
us be honeſt, and acknowledge, that had they 
given the King an abſolute veto, he could not 
have uſed it in the preſent /tate of ſociety. We need 


not fight about words, this is the fact; the only mode 


in which the King could have made his veto effec- 
tual, would have been by an indirect and undue 
influence upon the Legiſlative Body; an influence 
hoſtile to the Conſtitution, and in every reſpect 
improper and dangerous. | 

The diſcuſſion of this ſubject ſuggeſts ro my 
mind a variety of reflections on the ſituation of 


that claſs of ſociety whoſe powers it relates to. 


Permit me only to mention a few. The condition 
of Princes, ſo far from being enviable, appears to 
me, in general, to merit much compaſſion. Over- 
loaded in appearance with all the gifts of art and 
nature, they uſually enjoy leſs in reality than other 


men. In our prepolterous attempts to exalt them, 


we have raiſed them above the ſphere of human 
nature. The groſs material happineſs of this earth, 
has ſeemed to our vain fancies, too coarſe for 
their uſe: wherefore we have raiſed them up 
amongſt the clouds, to embrace ſhadows, and live 
upon the thin air. By their “ painful pre-emi- 
<« nence,” they are almoſt cut off from the plea- 
ſures of fociety z and while ſurrounded with arti- 
ficial enjoyments, they are cheated out of the na- 
tural happineſs of man“. | 


An 


# « What infinite heart's eaſe muſt Kings negleR, 
That private men enjoy? and what have Kings, 
That privates have not too, fave ceremony? 
Save general ceremony ? 

And what art chou? thou idol Ceremony! 
What kind of god art thou, that ſuffer'ſt more 
Of mortal griefs than do thy worthippers ? 
Wat are thy rents? what are thy co:nings in? 
O Ceremony, ſhew me but thy worth! 
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An arbitraty Monarch may be defined to be, a 
perſon ſet up on purpoſe, that a number of other 
perſons may do miſchief in his name, and ſay that 
the King did it. He ſeems to have more of his 
will than other men, but it is all appearance. He 
has leſs of his will, becauſe he has leſs of what he 
would naturally will, than moſt of his ſubjects. 
He has guards too, but is more in danger than 
him who has none. He has ar mies, and appears 
omnipotent, yet there is no claſs of men of whom 
ſo few have died a natural death. 

He is either an ignorant man, or a flatterer, 
with ſecret ends in view, who would perſuade 
Princes, that addition to their rank, or increaſe 
of their power, will add to their happineſs. They 
are already, for the moſt part, 0 great to be hap- 
Py: The misfortune is, that being lifted up to a 
throne, does not raiſe a man above human nature. 
He is ſtill a man, and has all the feelings of a hu- 
man being. lt is not the things belonging to king- 
ſhip, that make Kings happy. In ſpite of their 
flatterers, their manhood predominates over their 
kingſhip; and the things that make them truly 
happy, are juſt the ſame that conſtitute the hap- 
pineſs of the meanelt of their ſubjects. | 

Man 1s a ſocial creature; his chief happineſs 
conſiſts in ſocial enjoyments. But no man enjoys 
ſociety, till he deſcends to equality. Hence | be- 
lieve that Princes in a free country like our own, 
are happier than arbitrary monarchs, merely be- 


What is thy foul? O Adoration! 
Art thou aught elſe but place, degree, and form, 
Creating awe and fear in other men, 
herein thou art leſs happy, being feard, 
han they in fearing ? | 
What drink'ſt thou oft, inſtead of homage ſweet, 
But poiſon'd flattery ? O, be ſick, great greatneſs, 
And bid thy ceremony give the cure!“ &c. 
| | Shakeſp. K. Hen. V. 
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cauſe they are brought nearer to their ſubjects. 
Hence Mr. Burke ſaid that Kings were lovers of 
low company - an ungracious expreſſion, to be ſure, 
but capable of a good ſenſe; for we ſee, that in 
all ages, when Kings wiſhed to be happy, they 
threw aſide their gorgeous robes, and mixed with 
the people. 

But I muſt put an end to general reflections, 
and ſhall conclude this letter by a few queries that 
ariſe out of its ſubject. I propoſe, then, to the 
molt ſerious conſideration of every reflecting rea- 
der of this book—After all the declamation of 
Mr. Burke, and after all the noiſe that has been 
made on the ſubject, What has the King of France 
loſt? What has be ſuffered by the Revolution? Has 
he loſt the reſpect of his people? No He is more 
reſpected, becauſe in reality more reſpectable than 
he was before. If there was a temporary want of 
reſpect ſhewn to him at any time, it aroſe from the 
confuſion of the times, and the weakneſs and in- 
_ conſiſtency of his conduct at ſome of theſe critical 
moments. But he may be—it is within his own 
power to be—as highly reſpected as any prince in 
Europe. Has he loſt the ections of his people? 
No- Even his inconſiſtencies have not deprived 
him of this; for all are convinced that his inten- 
tions are good, and his heart ſincere. Louis X VI, 
1s the friend of the people, and the people love 
him. Has he loſt the dignity of his condition ? 
No—In the eye of reaſon, he has gained new dig- 
nity, in as much as the condition of the Sovereign 
of a free people, is more glorious than that of the 
Tyrant of a herd of flaves*. Has he loit thoſe 
revenues which are neceſſary to ſupport his rank? 


* „ When he (the King) ſhall a& in the name of the laws, 

& his ſituation will be a thoufand times more glorious and for- 

* tunate, than that of the moit abſolute detport.”” Mounier, 
(See Appendix, No. V.) 

No 
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No- for the Aſſembly have made an ample provi- 


ſion for him, ſuch a proviſion as renders the King 
of England comparatively a poor man. Has he 
loſt his pawers? No—He has loſt no power, but 
tuch.as was inconſiſtent with the happineſs of his 


. people --ſuch as was improper and diſhonourable 


ior him to hold —He has loſt the power of doing 
evil, and is happily rid of it—He has loſt the power 
of making his people unhappy by his Cy 
miſtakes, and may rejoice at the loſs—He has lo 

nominal powers, which he never could uſe, and 
which only ſerved corrupt miniſters as inſtruments 
of oppreſling the people. But he has loſt nothing 


of his juſt and lawful power. He is ſtill the Chief 


of the State, the Supreme Head of the Empire— 
the tiead of the executive, and, conjointly with 
the Legiſlative Body, the Delegate of the legiſla- 
tive power. All laws are made with his concur- 
rence; and when the Legiſlative Aſſembly would 
make a law which he does not approve, he can 
ſuſpend the force of it for ſeveral years, until there 
has been time to make an appeal to the people, to 
collect the wiſdom of the whole nation, in whom 
the fovereignty truly reſides, and whoſe will is ul- 
timately the ſupreme guide, as their power mu/t 


ultimately be the ſupreme governor, in all the na- 


tions and ſocieties of the earth. 

Such is the condition, Sir, of the KING of 
France very pitiable to be ſure l Inſtead of an 
arbitrary tyrant reigning by dragoons, forced to 
be the lawful Sovereign of a free people, and to 
reign in the hearts and by the affections of his ſub- 
jects, over 25 millions of men, in the greateſt 
kingdom of Europe, and with a revenue of 
LI, 200, ooo per annum — And then the QUEEN 
—alas! more terrible ſtill!— Maria Antonietta 
the daughter, ſiſter, and wife of kings the para- 
gon of beauty, brilliant as the morning ſtar 
8 Maria 
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Maria Antonietta is doomed for ever to be—a 
good mother, and a faithful wife! Truly, Sir, 
theſe are diſaſters! which merited all the power of 
the Engliſh language to paint them. At the re- 
lation of theſe woes, what heart does not bleed? 
O that I could blot from the annals of mankind, 
the day when ſuch deeds were done !—But it is 
impoſſible. The glory of Europe is gone for ever. 
Alas! how are the mighty fallen, and mankind 
exalted !/—Raiſe the voice of lamentation—my 
tears for ever flow, | | 
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LETTER VI. 


II ne reſtera plus gueres à notre uſage de Tancienne juriſprudence, 
que ces verites eternelles qui writes dans la nature de homme 
et de la ſocietẽ, voient tout changer autour d'elles, fans jamais 
changer elles memes, et qui ſont le principe de toute regenera- 
tion durable, Le droit naturel a ete le tronc primitif de toutes 
les tiges de cette ſcience generale qu'on appelle droit, mais des 
branches paraſites ont fini par — Parbre. Il a fallu les ab- 
battre, il faudra deſcendre juſqu' aux racines pour faire pouſſer 
par tout des rejetons ſains et vigoreux. Beaucoup de choſes 
ſont faites ſur cette matiere; beaucoup d'autres * a faire: 
notre droit particulier n'exige pas de moindres reformes que no- 
tre droit public n'en a eprouve. 


Reſponſe de M. Riquetti Paine aux DoReurs 
aggreges a la Faculte de Paris. 


DEAR SIR, 


H is a circumſtance worthy of note, and one 
that affords a proof of the wiſdom and recti- 
tude of that pirit which governs the deciſions of 
the National Aſſembly of France, that the firſt 
chapter of their decree, reſpecting juriſprudence, 
is calculated to prevent all legal conteits, by 


promoting arbitration; a mode of deciſion more 
- ; | expeditious, 


1 
expeditious, leſs expenſive, and in many reſpects 
more eligible and ſatisfactory than the complicated 
proceſſes of the law. | 

& Arbitration (ſays the 1ſt Article“) being the 
c moſt reaſonable method of terminating the con- 
& teſts amongſt the citizens, the future Legiſla- 
« tures ſhall have no power to make any regula- 
6 tions, which may tend to diminiſh the reſpe& 
% or the efficacy of compromiſes.” | 

The ſucceeding Articles are in the ſame ſpirit. 
All perſons may name one or more Arbiters as is 
agreeable to them, may fix a time beyond which 
their decifion ſhall not be obligatory ; but if no 
period is fixed, or if after the period, none of 
the parties have announced, that he no longer 
deſires the interference of the Arbiters, their judg- 
ment ſhall be binding. 

No appeal from the ſentence of the Arbiters 
ſhall be allowed, if the parties have not expreſsly 
reſerved this right to themſelves in the compro- 
miſe, and named the Tribunal to which they 
would carry it. | 


II. Judges in general. 

The ſecond chapter relates to the Juages in 
general, and enacts, that | 
Juſtice ſhall be adminiſtered in the name of the 
King. Z 
1 The venality of judicial officers ſhall be aboliſhed 
for ever; the Judges ſhall render juſtice gratuit- 
ouſly, and ſhall be ſalaried by the State. 

The Judges ſhall be elected by thoſe whom they 
are to judge to continue in Office ſix years, but 
may be then re elected. | 

Subſtitute Judges thall be named to act for 
others in caſe of death or demiſlion, &c. until 


* Tit. I. Dec. Aug. 16, 1790. 
| | the 
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the next election; and both Judges and their Sub- 


ſtirutes, before entering on their office, ſhall re- 
ceive from the King Letters- Patent, confirming 


their election, &c. &c. 


By a Decree of Sept. 2, 1790, Ecclefaſtics 
cannot be elected Judges, becauſe the functions 
of a Judge are incompatible with their miniſtry. 

The fame Decree enacts, That although it is 
not neceſſary, in order to be eligible to the place 
of a Judge, to be actually domiciliated in the 
Canton or Diſtrits for which he is elected, yet, 
after the election, he fhall be bound to reſide c con- 
ſtantly there. 

Members of the National Aſſembly may be 
elected Judges, if they are not abſent from the 
Aſſembly, and preſent in the Department where 
the election takes place. | 
Relations to the degree of couſin-german in- 
cluſively, cannot be Members of the ſame Tri- 
bunal ; and if two ſuch are elected, the [aſt ſhall 
be replaced by the Subſtitute. 

The Judges and King's Commiſſaries ſhall wear 
black, round hats raiſed before, and a plume of 
black feathers. | 

'The Decree of Sept. 19, declares, That the 
Preſidents of the Adminiſtration of the Depart- 


ments and Diſtricts, not being neceſſary Members 


of the Directories, are eligible to be Judges; but 
it they accept that ſituation, muſt reſign their 
Preſidencies, and be reduced to ſimple Members 
of the Council. 

The Mini/terial Officers of the Law ſhall be 
named by the King, for life; and neither they 
nor the Judges can be deprived of their ſituations, 
except they have forfeited them, in the judgment 
of perſons competent to pronounce on the offence. 

No one can be elected a Judge, Subſtitute, or 


Miniſterial Officer of the Law, it he be not thirty 
| years 
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years of age, and have practiſed at the Bar for five 


years. 


The Tribunals ſhall! on no account interfere in 
the legiſlative power, nor intermeddle in the oper- 


ations of the Adminiſtrative Aſſemblies. 


But they 


may addreſs the Legiſlative Body at any time, for 


an explanation of old laws, or to requeſt new 


Ones. 


The pleadings, reports, and deciſions, both in 
civil and criminal caſes, ſhall be public; and every 
Citizen may defend his own cauſe if he chuſes, 


either verbally, or in writing. 


In criminal cauſes, the mode of procedure ſhall 


be by Juries. 


All the Citizens being equal in the eye of the 
Law, and every preference of rank or turn of 
being Judged an injuſtice, there ſhall be no diſ- 
tinction of that kind, or any other obſerved in any 


caſe. 


The Code of Civil Laws ſhall be reviewed, and 
reformed by the ſucceeding Legiſlature ; and there 
ſhall be formed a new Civil Code of Laws, more 
ſimple, more clear, and more adapted to the new 


Conſtitution. 


The mode of proceeding in the Civil Courts 
ſhall alſo be reformed, ſo as to render it more 


ſimple, expeditious, and leſs expenſive. 


And the Penal Cade ſhall likewiſe be e 
in order to render puniſhments proportioned to 
crimes; to moderate their ſeverity, and make 
them conformable to the maxim in the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man — that the Law can- 
not eſtabliſh any puniſhments but ſuch as are ab- 


ſolutely and evidently neceſſary.“ 


— 


as n 
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III. Judges of Peace“. 


There ſhall be a judge or Juſtice of Peace in 
each Canton, and four Prud'hommes (prudent 
men) as his Aſſiſtants. If the Canton contains 
any towns of more than 2000 inhabitants, theſe 
towns ſhall have a Judge of Peace, and Prud'- 
hommes of their own. Towns of more than 8000 
inhabitants, ſhall have the number of Judges 
which the Legiſlative Aſſembly ſhall hereafter de- 
cide, upon receiving the inſtructions of the Ad- 
miniſt ration of the Department. 

Feb. 23, 1791. No one can be a Judge of 
Peace, and at the ſame time a Municipal Officer, 
Member of a Directory, Recorder, Advocate, 
Attorney, Judge of the Diſtrict or of Commune, 
or Collector of public taxes. 

The Judges of Peace ſhall be choſen out of 
the Citizens eligible to the Adminiſtration of De- 
partments and Diſtricts, having completed thirty 
years of age, and without any other condition of 
eligibility. | - | 

They ſhall be elected by individual ſcrutiny and 
abſolute plurality of votes, by the Active Citizens 
in the Primary Aſſemblies. | 

An account of their nomination ſhall be ſent 

to the Reyiſter-Office of the Diſtrict, and depo- 
fited there ; which depoſition ſhall ſerve to the 
Judge of Peace, in place of Letters-Patent from 
the King. If the Judge dies,' a new one ſhall be 
choſen without delay fam, 
- The Prud'hommes ſhall be choſen by ſcrutiny 
of a liſt, and relanve plurality, out of the Active 
Citizens of each Municipality, both for two 
years, but may be re-relected. . 


* Tit, III. Des Juges de Paix. 
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Feb. 23. The Aſſeſſeurs are excluded from the 
ſame offices as the Judges; only, in towns and 
villages, they may be Municipal Officers. They 
muſt not be nearer relations to the judge than 0 
couſin- germans, and if that, cannot decide along I 
with him, but by conſent of parties. + 

The Judge of Peace, with two of his Aſſiſtants, ' 
ſhall decide on all cauſes purely perſonal, or re- 
lative to moveable property, actions for damages, 
quarrels, &c. &c. without appeal as far as 50 
livres, and on condition of appeal up to 100 livres. 
In this laſt caſe, the judgments ſhall be 13 
ally executable notwithſtanding the appeal, 
giving caution to a certain amount hereafter to de 
ſettled. 

Appeals from the deciſion of the Judge of 
Peace, ſhall be made to the Judges of the Diſtrict, 
who ſhall decide finally on the hearing, and ſum⸗ 
marily upon the ſimple notification ai the appeal. 

- By a decree of Aug. 25, it is determined, that 
there ſhall be a Judge of Peace and Aſſeſſors in 
each of the 48 Sections of the Town of Paris, 
and in each of the Cantons of the Diſtricts of 
St. Denis and Bourg la Reine. 


0 
* 
* 


The Salary of Juſtices of Peace is“ 


In Cantons and Towns where there are not 
20,000 inhabitants, 


The Judge - 600 livres. 
The Regilter, independent of the pro- 

duce of writs - - 200 

In Towns from 20 to 60,000 inhabitants, ) 
The Judge - - 900 livres. | 
The Regiſter „ - 300 


* Dec. Sept. 2, 1790. 
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In Towns above 60,000 


The Judge - - 1200 livres. 
The Regiſter 5 939 - 


In Paris, by the Decree Nov. 3, 

The Judges, beſides certain perqui- 
ſites - e 
The Regiſters, each : 800 


IV. Judges in the firſt Inflance ., ; 


In every Diſtrict there ſhall be a Tribunal, 
compoſed of five Judges, one Miniſterial Officer 
of the Law, and a certain number of Subſtitutes. 
In towns of more than 50,000 inhabitants, the 
number of Judges may hereafter, if the Legiſla- 
ture think fit, be ſix, divided into two chambers, 
who ſhall decide conjunctly on cauſes in the firſt 
inſtance, as well as on appeals from the Judges of 
the Peace. 8 | | 

Paris ſhall have fix Tribunals for its Town and 
Department, each compoſed of five Judges, a 


King's Commiſſary, and four Subſtitutes +. 


The firſt elected Judge ſhall preſide; and 
where there are two chambers, the next elected 
prefides over the ſecond. The Judges of the 
Diſtrict take cognizance in the firſt inſtance, of 


all perſonal and other matters not already aſſign- 
ed to the Judges of Peace; of affairs of commerce, 


where there are no Tribunals of commerce eſtab- 
liſhed ; and of conteſts in the Municipal Police. 
Their deciſion ſhall be final up to 1000 livres of 
principal, or 50 livres of rent. | | 
* Tit. IV. Des Juges de premiere inſtance, _ 
+ Dec. Aug. 25, 1790. 
n 
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In all caſes the parties ſhall be bound to Ce- 
clare, at the commencement of the procedure, if 
they conſent to be judged without appeal, and 
ſhall have a right to agree to this during all the in- 
ſtruction of the proceſs; and in this caſe the Judges 
of the Diſtrict ſhall decide finally. When theſe 
Judges decide without appeal, there muſt be four 
preſent; but when rhey decide on condition of 
appeal, three may give the deciſion. | 


V. Judges of Appeals *. 


The Judges of the Diſtricts ſhall be Judges of 
Appeal to each other; the parties chuſing which 
Tribunal they will appeal to. If they cannot 
agree, it ſhall be decided in the following manner: 
The Directory of every Diſtrict ſhall propoſe a 
liſt of ſeven Tribunals neareſt the Tiſtri&, of 
which one at leaſt ſhall be without the Depart- 
ment; which liſt thall be reported to the National 
Aſſembly, aſſented to by them, and then depoſited 
in the Regiſter-Office, and paſted up in the Audi- 
tory.—Out of thoſe Tribunals of Appeal of the 
Diftri, when there are but two parties, the ap- 
pellant or appellakts may reject any three, the 
defendant or defendants other three, and the re- 
maining one ſhall be appealed to. If there are 
three parties having oppolite intereſts, each may 
reject two of the ſeven Tribunals. From three to 
ſix may reje& one each; and if there be above 
fix parties, the Directory of the Diſtrict ſhall add 
a ſupplemental liſt of as many new Tribunals of 
the neareſt Diſtricts, as there are parties above 


fix. \ 
* Tit. V. Des Juges d' Appel. 
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The appellant ſhall ſignify which T ribunals he 
rejects in his appeal; and the defendant in eight 
days after, or if he lives at more than 20 leagues 
diſtance, one day more ſhall be allowed for every 
10 leagues. No rejections ſhall be received after 
theſe periods. | 
If parties are deficient in ufing their power of 
rejection, or more than one Tribunal is left un- 
excluded, that party which firſt ſummoned on 
the appeal, may chuſe which of them he pleaſes; 
and if there is a concurrence of date, the choice 
of the appellant fhall be preferred. No appeal 
can be ſignified before eight days from the date 
of the judgment, nor later than three months af- 
ter it was made known. The breach of theſe 
regulations ſhall render the appeal void. All de- 
ciſions which are not executable proviſtonally, 
ſhall remain ſuſpended for eight days. 

For the Tribunals 5 the Piſtrict the ſalaries 
ns 


In towns below 20,000 mhabitants, 

Each Judge and King's ts 1 800 livres. 
The — 600 

| In towns from 20 to 60,000, 

Each Fadge and King's Commilſary, 2400 

The Regiſter, 800 

In towns above 60,000, 
Each Judge and King's Commiſſary, 3000 


The Regiſter, - - 1000 
In Paris, 
Zach judge and King's Commiſſary, 4009 


Each Regilter, - 1333.6.8 
RP | From 
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From theſe allowances ſhall be deduced 300 
livres from goo; 450 from 1200; 600 from 
1500; and 700 from 1800; goo from 2000; 
and 1200 from 2400; to be formed into a fund, 
for the droits d' aſſiſtance, to be diſtributed amongſt 
the Judges and Commiſſaries actually preſent, and 
performing their functions at each ſeſſion. 


VI. Form of Elections“. 


The Electors of the diſtrict, convoked by the 
Procureur-Syndic, ſhall aſſemble as preſcribed in 
the Decree of Dec. 22, and elect the Judges by 
individual ſcrutiny and abſolute plurality of votes. 
When the new elections are to be made, theſe 
Aſſemblies ſhall be held fix months before the 
expiration of the ſixth year; and if any accident 
prevents that, the Judges in exerciſe ſhall continue 
their functions, until their ſucceſſors be put in 
activity. | | 


VII. In/tallation of the Judges +. 


After the Judges elected ſhall have received 
Letters-Patent from the King, they ſhall be in- 
ſtalled into their offices by the Members of the 
Council-General of the Commune of the place in 
which the Tribunal is erected, and the Judges of 
Peace before the Council of the place of their 
abode. The Council ſeating themſelves on the 
bench, and the Judges being placed in the mid- 
dle of the zoom, ſhall take the oath, “to maintain 
with all their power, the Conſtitution of the 


Tit. VI. De la Forme des Elections. 
+ "Ui. VIE. Je I lattallation des Juges. 
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kingdom, decreed by the National Aſſembly, 
te and accepted by the King; to be faithful to the 
“ Nation, the Law, and the King; and to fulfil 
8 with exallneſs and impartiality, the duties of 
* : & their offices.” The Miniſterial Officers ſhall 
| take the oath before the Judges. Then the Coun- 

cil-General ſhall deſcend from the bench into the 

middle of the room, to inſtal the Judges; and in 
| the name of the people, ſhall pronounce an en- 
1 [ gagement, * to ſhew to the Tribunal and its de- 
| ciſions, that reſpect and obedience which every 
Citizens, owes to the Law, and to thoſe who are 
the organs of . 


Af VIII. Of the Mail Officers of the Law. 


The Miniſterial Officers, or Agents of the exe- 
cutive power at the Tribunals, ſhall be called 
Commiſſaries of the. King; ſhall attend to the ob- 
ſervation of all laws, which reſpect the general or- 
der in deciſions to be given, and fhall take care 
that theſe deciſions be executed; they ſhall be 
heard in all caſes of pupils, minors, &c. - married 
women in accuſations brought by the Public Ac- 
cuſer in all cafes where the rights or property of 
the Nation or a Community are concerned and 
in the caſe of perſons abſent, who have none to 
defend their cauſe. No Commiſſary of the King 
can be Member of the Adminiſtrative Abemblies, 
nor of the r 


EY . Of tbe Regifentt: 


The "Fan i ſhall be choſen by the Judges, 
and cannot be relations in the third degree of 


T. VIII. Du Miniſtere Public. 
+ Tit. IX. Des Grefflers. 
thoſe 


VC 
thoſe who chuſe them. There ſhall be one in 
each Tribunal, aged twenty-five years at leaſt, 
who has e de. a caution of 12,000 livres in 
immoveable property, to keep his office for life, 
and not to be deprived of it t unleſs convicted of 
prevarication. 


X. Of the Bureaus of Peace and Concili io 


When matters exceed the competence of the 
Judge of Peace, he and his Aſſiſtants ſhall form a 
Bureau of Peace and Conciliation; and parties 
living within the juriſdiction of the ſame Judge of 
Peace, ſhall produce a certificate of having brought 
their cauſe to this Bureau, before appealing to the 
Tribunal of the Diſtrict. 

In every town where there 1s a Tribunal of the 
Diſtrict, the Council-General of the Commune 
ſhall form a Bureau of Peace and Conciliation for 
the Diſtrict; before which, parties living under 
the juriſdiction of different Judges of Peace, ſhall 
appear, previous to their appeal to the Tribunal 
of the Diſtrict. 

The Bureaus of Peace of the Diſtrict ſhall be 
charged with the care of all the cauſes of the 
poor, and ſhall give them advice and aſſiſtance 
gratis. The ſervice of men of law at the Bureaus 
of Peace, ſhall be counted to them equaily as the 
exerciſe of their functions for the ſame length of 
time at the Tribunals +. 
h Fines. 


Tit. X. Des Rureaux de Paix, et du Tribunal de Famille. 
＋ Judges of Peace, and Bureaus of Concihation thus eſtab- 
liſhed, bid fair for doing much geod, and promoting harmony 
amongſt the citizens. Various proofs of their exceſſent effects 
have already been laid before the Aſſembly. A letter from a 
Judge of Peace was read, Feb. 19, which mentioned, that 


alchough 
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Fines. 


Every appellant from the deciſion of a Judge 
of Peace, whoſe appeal is deemed ill-founded, 
ſhall pay a fine of 9 livres; and from the Deci- 
ſion of a Tribunal of the Diſtrict, 60 livres; 
without diminution in any caſe. 1 
Defendants who have neglected to appear be- 
fore the Bureaus of Peace, ſhall be fined the ſame 
ſums, and appellants twice as much. _— 


The Family Tribunal. 


When conteſts ariſe between near relations, as 
parent and child, huſband and wife, grandfather 
and grandchild, brothers and ſiſters, uncles and 
nephews, or between thoſe allied to the degrees 
above, as alſo between minors and their tutors in 
things reſpecting tutorſhip, each of the parties 
ſhall be obliged to name two of their relations, or 
failing theſe, of their friends and neighbours, as 
Arbiters to decide their difference. When any 
of the parties refuſe to name Arbiters, the other 
may apply to the Judge to appoint them in his 


although he was no 1 awyer, yet of 44 cauſes that had come 
before him, in the courle of a month, only two had been ap- 
pealed to the Tribunal of the Diſtrict, and the other 42 he had 
been able to terminate amicably, at the expence only of 15 
Jivres to the parties. M. Lavie announced the ſame day, that 
of 220 cauſes that had come before the Judge of Peace of the 
Canton of Bifort, 200 had been ſettled amicably, without ex- 
pence to parties: This domettic juſtice, added he, is a deliver- 
ance to the country people from the expences they were ſub- 
jected to by the ancient form of proceſs: it alone would be ſuf- 
ficient to make them bleſs the Revolution. The inhabitants of 
my diſtri regard it as à gift of Heaven, and as the maſler- 
work of the National Aſſembly. fo | 


„ 
ſtead. If the four Arbiters diſagree, they ſhall 
chuſe one other perſon to give a caſting vote. 

The party who thinks himſelf aggrieved by 
the deciſion, may appeal to the Tribunal of the 

Diſtrict, whoſe deciſion ſhall be final. When a 

parent, or tutor, has weighty grounds of diſſatis- 


faction with the conduct of a child or pupil, whom 


he can no longer reſtrain, he may bring his com- 
plaint before a Family Tribunal of eight, or ſix at 
leaſt, if more cannot be got of the neareſt rela- 
tions, or failing theſe, of friends and neighbours, 
who, after having heard the caſe, may determine, 
That the offender if 21 years of age, {hall be con- 
{ined fora time not exceeding one year, their deciſion 
having firſt being notified toy, and approved of by 
the Preſident of the Tribunal of the Diſtrict, after 
hearing information from the Commiſſary of the 
King. | 


XI. Judges of Police x. 
The objeQs of Police are, 


I. All that concerns the ſafety and convenience 


of paſſage in the ſtreets, quays, public places and 


ways; which includes cleanſing and lighting them, 


the carrying away of rubbiſh, the demolition or 
reparation of buildings that threaten to fall; the 
preventing of any thing being expoſed at the win- 
dows or other parts of the houſes, which might 
prove hurtful by its falling; and of any thing 
being thrown out from them, which might injure 
or annoy the paſſengers, or cauſe noxious exha- 

lations. | | | 

II. The care of repreſſing and puniſhing offences 
againſt the public peace, ſuch as quarrels and diſ- 


Tit. XI. Des Juges en Matiere de Police. 
putes, 
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putes, accompanied with mobbings i in the ſtreets 
tumults excited in places of public reſort, noiſy 
and tumultuous meetings by night, that diſturb 
tae repoſe of the citizens. 

III. The maintenance of good order in thoſe 
places where great multitudes of people aſſemble; 
fuch as at fairs, markets, public rejoicings and 
ceremonies, ſnews, games, coffee-houſes, ch arches, 
and other public places. 

IV. The inſpecting into the fairneſs of the ſale 
of ſuch goods as are fold by weight or meaſure ; 
and into the wholeſomenels of the eatables expoſed 
in public markets for public ſale. 

V. The care of preventing by proper precau- 
tions, and of putting a ſtop, by the diſtribution of 
ueceſſary aſſiſtance, © calamitous accidents and 
peſts, ſuch as fires, epidemic diſtempers in men 
or beaſts ; calling in alſo, in theſe two laſt caſes, 
the authority of the Adminiſtrations of the De- 
partment and Diſtrict. | 

VI. Ihe care of obviating, or of pr pr oviding a re- 
medy for thoſe diſagreeable events, which may be 
occaſioned* by ideots or madmen left at liberty, 
and by the breaking looſe of miſchievous or ſavage 
animals. 

The Municipal Bodies ſhall have power to de- 
cide on matters of Police in each Municipality. 
"The Procurenr of the Commune ſhall proſecute 
offenders officially; but any private citizen who 
conceives himſelt injured, may-bring an action; 
offenders may be fined, or impriſoned for three 
days at moſt in the country, and eight days in 
towns. Appeals ſhall be carried to the Tribunal 
of the Diſtrict, but the deciſion may be proviſion- 
ally executed. 

Theatres and public ſhews to be licenſed only 
by the Municipal Officers, who ſhall alſo take care 
to diipel mobs by the diſpoſitions of the martial law, 
and ſhall! be reſponſible for their negligence. EE 

xl. Judges 
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XII. Judges of Commerce x. 


In all towns where the Adminiſtration of the 
Department judge it neceſſary, there ſhall be eſta- 
bliſhed a Tribunal of Commerce, to decide on all 
commercial queſtions. I his Tribunal ſhall conſiſt 
of five Judges, the preſence of three of whom ſhall 
be neceſſary to paſs any deciſion. _ 

They ſhall be choſen by individual ſcrutiny and 
abſolute plurality of votes, in a General Aſſembly 
of merchants, bankers, tradeſmen, manufacturers, 
and captains of ſhips of the town. They ſhall con- 
tinue iu office two years; the Preſident to be then 
renewed, and half the others; and none can be 
elected but ſuch as have reſided and traded in the 
town at leaſt five years, and are 30 years of age. 
he Preſident muſt have carried on trade for ten 
years, and be 35 years of age. 

The Commercial Judges of any town in a 
diſtrict, may take cognizance of all matters of 
trade in the diſtrict; and where there are no 
Judges of Commerce, the Judges of the Diſtrict 
ſhall decide on ſuch cauſes by the ſame rules as 
the others. 

The Judges of Commerce ſhall pronounce finally 
in all cauſes when the value of the object does not 
exceed 1000 livres. All their deciſions are pro- 
viſionally executable, on giving caution to the 
amount of the ſum adjudged. 

Parties may agree to be judged by them without 
appeal, and then their deciſion ſhall be final. 

The 'Iribunal of Commerce in Paris, by a 
Decree of Jan. 27, 1791, 1s to be compoled of 
five Judges, elected by individual ſcrutiny and 
abſolute plurality of votes, by Electors - named 


* Tit. XII. Des Juges en matiere de Commerce. 
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in Aſſemblies of the merchants, bankers, tradel- 
men, and manufacturers of each of the 48 Sec- 
tions. 1 | 
Theſe 48 Aﬀembhes, conſiſting of Active Citi- 
pens 0g in the Section, and who have carried 
on buſineſs at leaſt a year in Paris, ſhall be con- 
yoked at the ſame time and place, by the Procu- 


'reur-General of the Commune; ſhall meet at the 


uſual place of meeting of the Aſſembly of the Sec- 
tion ; ſhall be opened by a Commiſſary named by 


the Municipality, on the notice of the Judge of 
Commerce now in exerciſe; and after electing a 
Preſident, Secretary, and three Scrutineers, in 
the manner preſcribed to the Primary Aſſemblies, 
ſhall proceed to the nomination of an EleQor, by 
25 Citizens preſent having a right to vote, by one 


fcrutiny of a ſimple liſt and abſolute plurality of 


votes. Eut at the third trial, relative plurality 


ſhall be ſufficient. Each Afembly ſhall decide on 
the validity of the titles of its members, and appeal 
may be made to the Adminiſtration of the Depart- 
ment of Paris. The Municipality of Paris ſhall 
determine when the Electoral Aſſemblies ſhall meet 
to name the the Judges of Commerce. 


Court of Annulment. 


By a Decree of Nov. 27, 1790, a Tribur-'l de 
Caſſation, or General Tribunal for annulling de- 
eiſions, was eſtabliſhed. This Tribunal is not to 
paſs a final judgment on any cauſe, but only to 


annul thoſe judgments in the laſt reſort of other 


Courts, which were either erroneous, or informa]. 
Their powers do not extend to annul final deci- 
ſions of the Judges of Peace. Every ſix months, 
this Tribunal is to name twenty of its members as 
a Bureau of Requs/!s, who ſhall judge of all ap- 

| | peals, 
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peals, and decide if they ought to be admitted or 
not. If three fourths of this Bureau agree either 
that an appeal ſhall be admitted or rejected, it 
ſhall take place accordingly ; but if there be not 
that number of votes for either ſide, the affair 
muſt be ſubmitted to the whole Tribunal, and 
decided by plurality of votes. Requeſts to change 
a cauſe from one 'Fribunal to another, may 
be decided in the Bureau by ſimple plurality of 
votes. 

The Section of Annulment, who ſhall conſiſt of 
ſifteen Judges at leaſt, may decide by plurality of 
votes, on all appeals that have been admitted. 
In Civil cauſes, the time admitted for appeals 
to this Court of Annulment, ſhall be three months 
{rom the notification of the ſentence complained 
of, to perſons living in France. When the form 
of proceſs only has been annulled, the matter ſhall 
be taken up a-new, from the time when the irregu- 
larity took place; and there may be a ſecond ap- 
peal againſt the new judgment. 

When the deci/jon alone has been annulled the 
queſtion ſhall be carried back to the ordinary Tri- 
bunal, who judged of it in the laſt reſort. The 
parties cannot then plead on the point regulated 
by the firſt deciſion ; but if the ſecond deciſion is 


ſimilar to the firſt, a new appeal may be made to 


the Court of Annulment. | | 
But when the judgment ſhall have been twice an- 
nulled, and a third Tribunal ſhall have finally 
decided, no other appeal can be made, except to 
the Legiſlative Body, who ſhall then make a De. 
cree declaratory of the Law ; which Decree, after 
being ſanctioned by the King, ſhall regulate the 
conduct of the Tribunal of Annulment. 


The Tribunal is to have a Commiſſary of the 


King, named by his Majeſty; and every year, it 
Ihall ſend to the National Aſſembly a Deputation 
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of eight of its Members, with a ſtate of the judg- 
ment given, anda ſummary account of each caule, 
with the text of that Law on which the annulment 
was grounded. 

The Members of the Tribunal ſhall be elected 
for four years only, but are re-eligible by half the 
Departments in the kingdom by turns, out of 
Alger 30 years of age. | 


M iſcellancous Articles. 


January 20, 1791, it was decreed, That there 

ſhould be one Criminal Tribunal in every Depart- 
ment, compoled of, . 

i. A Preſident, choſen by the EleQors of the 
Department for ſix years, and who may be re- 
elected. . | 

2. A Public Accaſer, choſen by the Electors of the 
Department. 58 . | 

3. Three Judges, choſen from thoſe of the Tribu- 

nals of the Diſtrict, by turns, every three 

months —80 that judgment is pronounced by 
four Judges. | 

4. A Secretary, named by the ſame for life. 

5. A King's Commiſſary, who ſhall be that of the 

Tribunal of the Diſtrict, eſtabliſhed in the ſaine 
city. 3 | 
Ns dh can be criminally proſecuted or judged, 

but on the ground of an accuſation admitted by 

a Jury of Accuſation, compoſed of eight citizens, 


This is exactly ſimilar to our Grand Jury finding 


a bill. | 

The Fury of Judgment conſiſts of twelve per- 
ſons, to each of whom, in preſence of the public, 
of the accuſed and the accuſer, the Judge ſhall put 


the following oath: „Citizen, you promiſe and 


„ {wear to examine with the ſtricteſt attention, 


E 


c the charges brought againſt —— ; neither to 
e liſten to the ſuggeſtions of hatred or malice, 
&« fear or affection; to have no communication 
« with any one till after your declaration; to de- 
„ cide according to the evidence, according to 
* your conſcience, and your inward and profound 
«© conviction, with that impartiality and firmneſs 
& which are ſuitable to a free man.” 

The witnefles take an oath to ſpeak without 
hatred, and without fear; to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Some other regulations for the improvement 
of Criminal Juſtice have been made; but as no 
complete ſyſtem is yet formed, I ſhall not enter on 
them 

Juries in Civil caſes are deferred until the Civil 
Laws ſhall be reformed and ſimplified; and to uſe 
the words of M. Garat, „with a tender regard 
% for humanity in all conditions, we have firlt at- 
„ tempted what was deemed inexecutable by all 
„ other people, the extenſion of liberty to the 
& ſoldier and the ſailor, by appointing them to be 
„ tried by a Jury of their Peers.“ 

Some have cenſured the idea of MitiTazy 
JURIEs, and others have extolled it. I conſider 
it as an experiment, and rejoice that it has been 
tried, 

March 12, 1791. The Law of Succeſſion when 
a perſon dies inteſtate, was decreed, and it was 
appointed, That all children, and all heirs in the 
ſame degree, ſhould inherit equally, without any 
diltinQtion of elder or younger, male or female. 
On this Decree, of which I approve the general 
principles, 1 thould, however, have been incline; 
to have made ſome alterations. With reſpect 
to the Law of Succeilions, it has lang been my 
opinion, 


1. That 


B 
1. That the feudal right of primogeniture, 
which appropriated almoſt the whole of a man's 
fortune to his eldeſt ſon, and left the reſt of his 
children nearly beggars, was moſt ſhockjng, un- 
natural, and abominable. Hence I conſider all 
entails as iniquitous and unjuſtifiable. What, for 
inſtance, can be more contrary to principle, than 
the ſituation of the ſon of a wealthv and diſtin- 
guiſhed Baronet and Senator of Ireland, whoſe 
caſe I was lately made acquainted with? He is one 
of twelve children, five ſons and ſeven daughters. 
After much trouble, the father has alienated about 
2000/. a-year, to make ſome proviſion for his 
eleven younger children, ſome of whom are driven 
into foreign lands to find their ſubſiſtence. The 
remainder of the fortune, which may be ten times 
as much as the eleven yonger children have alto- 
gether, 1s excluſively limited to the eldeſt ſon, who 
has had the grace and mode/ty to carry on a law-ſuit 
with his father, to prevent all further alienation of 
the property to provide for his brothers and ſiſters. 
Tais is the ancient juriſprudence / Hear it, ye Na- 
tions! This is that juriſprudence which Edmund 
Burke regrets will no longer be ſtudied ſince the 
French Revolution! 
2. Until a competence is provided for female 
children, according to the ſtate of life they have 
been educated in, I am of opinion that notoing 
ought to be left to boys, excepting merely what 
may be requiſite to pay their apprentice-fee, or be- 
gin them in ſuch trades or profeſſions as they have 
choſen, or may be deſtined to. For boys can 
make a thouſand ſhifts, but helpleſs women can 
make none. 
But after a competent proviſion in their 
ſtation, I think no more ought to be bequeathed 
to females, however large a man's fortune may be. 


For there is ſcarce an inſtance where immenſe for- 
tune 
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tune has been of any real uſe to a woman, or 
where it did not endanger her true happineſs, by 
rendering her a ſubject of ſpeculation to adventurers 
and fortune-hunters, and expoſing her to be the 
dupe of artful and unprincipled men. In an ad- 
vanced period of fociety like the preſent, where 
almoſt a third part of mankind are living above 
their real income, mere gamblers in the lottery of 
human life, truſting in hope, and exceeding re- 
ality, it is rendered more peculiarty dangerous; 
for it is a common ſtratagem with this claſs of men, 
to avoid bankruptcy by entrapping ſome innocent 
artleſs girl of fortune, whole pleaſing hopes and 
romantic expectations are at once changed into 
deſpair and miſery, by finding herſelf united with 
a beggar, a cheat, and a man who does not care 
for her. ws | | 

4. Though I reprobate the ancient Law of pri- 
mogeniture, I am ſtill inclined to think, that we 
may run from one extreme to another, and in our 
indignation againſt the abuſe, may annihlate the 
uſe of a thing. Tacitus commends one for the 
rare excellence, quod diffcillimum e/t, of retain- 
ing modum ex ſupientia, a meaſure in wiſdom.” 
And as J think an eldeſt fon, if he has any feelings 
of humanity, of honour, or of duty, will always 
conſider himſelf as the immediate repreſentative of 
his father, and as charged, on occafion of his 
death, diſeaſe, or incapacity from any other cauſe, 
with the peculiar care of his mother, and of the 
younger children; ſo I think he ought to be re- 
compenſed for this burden, and enabled to do 
juſtice to it, as well as to maintain his neceſſary 
{tpertority and reſpect over the others, by a larger 
proviſion than the younger children. For, other- 
wiſe, his caſe would be harder than that of any 
of the reſt, which ſurely nobody will argue for the 


juſtice of. | 
3 Theſe 
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Theſe few remarks I offer freely to the enlight- 
ened Legiſlators of France. In the ſucceſſion to 
the Throne, they have judged it right to exclude. 
temales—in the ſucceſſion. to the Regency, they 
have allo excluded females. —They do not give 
the Sex the privilege. of Active Citizens, or any 
ſhare in the government. I therefore propoſe it 
to their ſerious conſideration, how they can leave 
to women an equal ſhare with men, and with him 
who is charged with peculiar duties, the eldeſt fon, 
of large eſtates left by an inteſtate father, in con- 
ſiſtence with their own principles, or with the na- 
ture and reaſon of things ? oy IG 
This is a general ſketch of the new judicial 
ſyſtem, ſo far as it is yet decreed *. It would at- 
ford an opportunity of making many intereſting 
remarks, if I had leiſure to enter upon a fuller 
conſideration of it. But I muſt poſtpone this at 
prefent; and I do it with the leſs reluQtance, be- 
cauſe the ſubject is not yet completely before us, 
and becauſe we may expect a Commentary on this 
part of the new Conſtitution of France, from the 
ingenious pen of Mr. Bentham. 

Amongſt the evils which Mr. Burke ſeems to 
apprehend from the French Revolution, one is — 
that the ancient ſyſtem of juriſprudence will no 
longer be ſtudied. I have not gone ſo deep in 
legal 17 ch ations, as to enable me to eſtimate 
the valr of the ancient code with perfect accu- 
racy ; but from what I have ſeen of it, I am pretty. 
nearly ſatisfied, that if all the Law-books in 
Europe were at.once annihilated, the world would 
be a gainer. Our Legiſlators and Stateſmen would 


* An additional Decree (Sept. 7, 1790) pron the pro- 
per Tribunals, to which applications were to be made in a variety 
of caſes. The High National Court for trying crimes againſt the 
State, is noticed in the Chart; but the Decree relative to it, 
came too late to be inſerted here. 

then 


3 
then be ſent to form a new Code of Laws, not 
from contradiQory authorities and bad precedents, 
as Gratian compiled his Concordantia diſcordantium 
canonum, but from reaſon and common ſenſe, 
from the nature and wants of man, from the con- 


dition and requiſites of civilized ſociety. That a 


general reform in the ancient juriſprudence is ne- 


ceflary, ſeems to be allowed all over Europe. The 


King of Pruſſia formed a new Code for his peo- 
ple; and the new Tuſcan Laws will do immortal 
honour to Leopold. It we ſpeak of England, I 
believe intelligent and honeſt Lawyers amongſt 
us have but one opinion, reſpecting the neceſſity 
of a new Civil, and {till more of a new Criminal 
Code. Mr. Burke may conſider the Laws of Eng- 
land as the collected reaſon of ages: But there 
are others to whom they appear nothing elſe but 
an incoherent jumble of regulations, in which 
there is much wiſdom and much folly—a confuſed 
maſs of ordinances, extracted fortuitouſly from 
innumerable ſources, without judgment, taſte, or 
diſcrimination. I have little other opinion of them 
than a French Lawyer had of the Work of Gra- 
tian, and the Decretals of Gregory: * Compila- 
„ tiones ſunt ac farragines,”” ſays he, tum bo- 
„% narum tum pravarum rerum, incondite et im- 
„ perite coacervatæ* | | 
I.his motley collection conſiſts of extracts from 
the Roman Law, and the deciſions of Emperors— 
Scraps of the Canon Law, and the judgments of 
Popes and Councils—the Common Law, or that 
vaſt maſs of uſages and inſtitutions that have ariſen 
from chance or reaſon, from fancy or caprice, or 


the influence of peculiar circumſtances, ſome of 


which ſtill exiſt, and others have ceaſed, though 


* They are compilations and maſſes, partly of good and 
partly of bad things, unconnectedly and unſkilfully jumbled to- 


gether,” 
O the 
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the practices originating from them are ſtill kept 
up. Of theſe ſome of the rules are general, ex- 
tended to the whole kingdom; and ſome local, 
confined to a particular ſpotInſtitutes of Sratute 
Law, or Acts of Parliament, divided into Engliſh 
Acts peculiar to the Southern, Scotch Acts pecu- 
har to the Northern part of the kingdom, and 
Britiſh Acts controuling and confounding both“ 
—Shreds of the Maritime Laws of Rhodes and 


* Sir Edward Coke expreſſes himfelf in very difparaging 
terms of many of theſe Aue, which he ſays are laden with pro- 
viſos and exceptions, and drawn up by men ignorant of the 
ſcience of juriſprudence. He preters to them the rude fimplicity 
of the Common Law, which, though very defective, was at leaſt 
brief and intelligible. The old Scotch Ads rarely contain fo 
many lines as the modern Britiſh ones do pages. Vet they oc- 
caſioned fewer controverfies than ariſe from the preſent method 
of multiplying words without wiſdom — Another ſource of con- 
fuſion in the modern Acts, is the extrancous matter inſerted into 
them. The expence of procuring an Act of Parliament being 
molt extravagant, it has become a common practice to foiſt in 
regulations and articles into many of the Acts, quite foreign to 
the ſubject mentioned in their title. Hence the moſt heteroge- 
neous things are connected together in theſe miſcellaneous pro- 


ductions. | 


Laws ſo numerous, ſo often changed, fo confuſedly delivered, 


_ ought, one would expect, to be promulgated with the moſt dili- 
gent care. Vet this is far from being the caſe: our Laws are 


not known, becauſe they are not promulgated at all; yet the 
mercileſs maxim of the Lawyer ſtands in full force: “ Igno- 
rantia legis neminem excuſat.” U his is as bad as the bricks 
withovt ſtraw of the Iſracſites.— Vou ſhall not hear the Laws, 
but you ſhall be forced to know them. The National Aſſembly 
of France have eſtabliſhed, at vaſt expence, a plan of circulating 
to the temoteſt corners of their extenſive kingdom, every De- 
cree that is paſſed. They are regiſtered in public books, read 
from the pulpits by the Curate, paſted up on the walls of public 
buildings in every city. Our Acts of Parliament are hardly 
more-known to the body of the people, than the Laws of Ly- 
curgus or Manco Copac. Government itſelf ſuffers by it; for 
it is a fact within my own knowledge, that Lord North impoſed 
fome taxes which were not known or attended to in the re- 
moter parts of the kingdom, for more than twelve months after 
they had taken place and been paid in London. 


Oleron 
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Oleran—of the Commercial Code of Wiſbury, &c. 
Ae of the decifions of Courts, or of pri- 
vate individuals, which are now ſwelled to the 
comfortable quantity of ſome hundred volumes of 


various and often contradictory precedents, which 


no man ever read, and which are not worth read- 
ing, but of which the imperfect knowledge com- 
monly poſſeſſed by Men of Law, proves a rich 
ſource of emolument to their order, and of ruin 
to their clients. For when one delivers a clear 
principle of reaſon and equity, that ought to guide 
the judgment of a Court, another finds out, that 
in the caſe of the King againſt John Doe, it was 
otherwiſe decided; and a third, of better memory 
than him, recollects, that in the caſe of Prynne 
againſt Thomas Roe, the matter was taken up 
upon a ground different from either. Mr. Burke 
may admire a Syſtem of Laws, of which the Abride- 
ment fills more than 20 volumes in folio ; * tam 
immenſus aliarum ſuper alias acervatarum legum 
cumulus * :? But I confeſs I reſerve my admira- 


tion for very different objects. The ſtudy of ſuch. 


a ſyſtem of juriſprudence, is not the contempla- 
tion of wi/dom, but of authority and precedent—it 
does not tend to enlarge the mind, but to narrow 
 1t—it does not teach to rea/on, but to quibble, I 


» « So immenſe a maſs of Laws heaped on Laws.” Liv. I. 3. 
c. 34. and vid, Taylor on Civil Law, 17,—Vyner ſpent above 50 
years in forming his Abridgement, the printing of which was 
begun in 1741, and completed in 1751, in 24 vols. fol. Price 
30 guineas, Yet Mr. Hargrave thinks there are many defects in 
it. And there is much new matter to be added, which I pre- 
ſume will be inſerted in the new edition coming out in Bvo. 
Ihe Statutes at Large, and Reports, fill innumerable volumes, ex- 
_clufive of Scotch and Iriſh Laws. When at laſt the books of 
Law increaſed to ſuch a degree that no man knew their names, 
John Worral did the public an acceptable ſervice, by compiling 
a Dictionary or Bibliotheca of the beſt of them, after the man- 
ner of the learned Fabricius. The lait edition of this work was 
in 2 vols. 12mo, London, 1788. 
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have the pleaſure of knowing, and I much eſteem 
feveral intelligent men in the profeſſion of the 
Law ; but they are men who, from the influence 
of better ſtudies, have riſen above that character, 
and thoſe views which the ſtudy of Law only 
would have impreſſed upon them. = 

If our Laws require a reform, the Conſtitution 
of our Courts, and the Practice of the Law in 
them, ſtand no leſs in need of one. Every ſpecies 
of confuſion, delay, uncertainty, abſurdity and 
enormous expence, is to be found in their mi- 
ſerable organization and form of proceſs. To 
the poor man, juſtice is in many caſes inacceſlible ; 
and the rich man uſually pays more than the 
amount of the object diſputed, in obtaining it. 
Hence it is an obſervation, trite even to a proverb 
in England, that of all modes of ruining one's- 
felf, the. moſt infallible is that of going to law ! 

[ ſhould be ſi rry if from theſe obſervations I 
ſhould be repreſented as an enemy to Lawyers. 
I am neither an enemy to them, nor to their pro- 
feſſion, but to the abuſes of it. The profeſſion of 
the Law | hold to be in itſelf an uſeful and an 
honourable one. Differences mult ariſe amongſt 
imperfect beings, and © offences muſt come“ 
amongſt weak and ſhort-fighted creatures like 
men. To determine theſe according to juſtice 
and reaitude—to aſſign to every one what belongs 
to him, and no more—to prevent all encroach- 
ments, and keep the balance of property, poſſeſ- 
ſions, and rights, equal between the citizens— 
finally, to ſubdue all particular wills and private 
paſſions into an obedience to the rules of eternal 


juſtice and reafon—ſuch is the high—the honour- 


able function of the Law. | 
But if the Law, inſtead of eternal reaſon, ſhall 
be found to appeal to nothing but fluctuating 
authority, and that too deduced from unenlight- 
| ened 


B 


ened times; if her Canons, inſtead of being the 
ſelected wiſdom of ages, ſhall become nothing 
elle than a collected mais of regulations, aflembled 
together as chance or caprice, or old abſurd cuf- 
toms directed; if the multitude of theſe confuſed, 
heterogeneous, barbarous black-letter laws, mall 
exceed all the povers of human memory to re- 
member ; if the forms of procedure in courts be- 
come intricate, vexatious and tedious, ſo that no 
man can obtain juſtice without enormous expence, 
trouble and loſs of time, and any man who is 
rich and miſchievous enough, may vex, torment 
and oppreſs his neighbour almoſt to any degree 
—in ſuch a ſtate of things what muit be the 
conſequence ?- molt afluredly that the Law, as 
well as its profeſſors, will loie the confidence of 
mankind, and the honour naturally belonging ro 
them—that inſtead of a public good, they will be 
conſidered as a public nuifance—that the name 
of Lawyer, in place of being regarded as a reſpec- 
table and ſacred name, for ſuch ought that of the 
peace-maker to be in human ſociety, will be aſſo- 
ciated with diſagreeable ideas and convey to mens 
minds the idea of an Oppreſlor, a Cheat, a Harpy, 
who preys on their vitals, and lives by the miſeries 
pt mankind. 
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AUTHENTIC DOCUMENTS 
s RESPECTING 


© THE AFFAIRS or FRANCE. 


HE following Selection was made from the 
firſt thirty volumes of the Proces-Verbaux, 
or Journals of the Aſſembly, publiſhed by them- 
ſelves, and from various other journals and books. 
They conſiſt either of Papers neceſſary to illuſtrate 
the proceedings of the French Legiſlators, or of 
ſuch pieces as, from their intereſting nature, will, 
I doubt not, be acceptable to moſt of my readers, 
A few of them have appeared already in Engliſh, 
but not very correctly tranſlated, not always from 
authentic originals. And though this had been 
otherwiſe, believe moſt readers will find it conve- 
nient, to have all the information neceſſary on the 


ſubject, collected into one book. 
No. I. 
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No. I. 


Declaration that the Aſſembly is conſtituted, 


Juxe 17, 1789. | | | 


THE Ass8EMBLY, deliberating after bowing veri- 
fied its powers, recognizes, that this Aſſembly is 
already compoſed of Repreſentatives ſent direct- 
ly by at leaſt ninety-ſix hundredth parts of the 
nation. 

Such a maſs of deputation cannot remain in— 
active, on account of the abſence of the Deputies | 
of ſome bailliages, or of certain clafſes of citizens; | 
for ſuch as are nt, and have been ſummoned, | 
cannot prevent thoſe that are preſent from the full | 
exerciſe of their rights, eſpecially when the exerciſe 
of thoſe rights is become an imperious and preſ- 
ſing duty. 

Beſides, fince 1t belongs only to the Repreſen- 
tatives who have verified their powers, to concur 
in the formation of the national wiſh, and ſince 
all the Repreſentatives fo veritied ſhould be in this 
Aſſembly, it is therefore indiſpenſable to conclude 
that it belongs to it, and to it only, to interpret 
and exhibit the general wil! of the nation; ſo that 
between the Throne and this Affembly, there can 
exiſt no VETO, no negative power. 

The Aſſembly therefore dectares, That the com- 
mon work of National Reform can, and ought to 
be commenced without delay by the Deputies pre- 
ſent, and that they ought to purſue it without in- 


terruption, and without obſtacles. | ; 
The 
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The denomination of NATIONAL. ASSEMBLY is 
the only one befitting the Aſſembly in the actual 
ſituation of affairs, becauſe the Members compoſ- 
ing it are the only Repreſentatives lawfully and 
publicly acknowledged and verified; becauſe they 
are directly ſent by almoſt the whole of the nation; 
and laſtly, becauie the Repreſentation being one, 
and indiviſible, none of the Deputies choſen, in 
whatever order or claſs, has a right to exerciſe his 
functions ſeparately from the preſent Aſſembly. 

The Aſſembly will not forego the hopes of unit- 
ing to itielf all the Deputies this day abſent; it 
will not ceaſe to call them to fulfil their obligation 
of concurring at the holding of the States-Ge- 
neral. I he moment the abſent Deputies ſhall pre- 
ſent themſelves in the courſe of the Seſſion now 
about to commence, the Aﬀembly declares before- 
hand, that it will be eager to receive them, and to 
ſhare with them, after the verification of their 
powers, the continuance of thoſe important la- 
bours which are to procure the regeneration of 
France. 

TRE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY determines, That 
the motives for the preſent deliberation ſhall be 
immediately drawn up, in order to be preſented to 
the King and to the Nation. | | 


E 


No. II. 


A Declaration againſt any Interruption of the Aſſem- 
bly's Labours, and for an Oath never to ſeparate 
till they had finiſhed the Conſtitution. 


wo 


Juns 20, 1789 *. 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY taking into con- 
ſideration, that being called to fix the Conſtitu- 
tion of the Kingdom, to bring about the reſtora- 

tion of public order, and to maintain the true 
principles of the monarchy, nothing can prevent 
it from continuing its deliberations, in whatever 
place it may be forced to eſtabliſh itſelf ; and that, 
in ſhort, wherever its Members are met, there is 
the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY : 


Determines, That all the Members of this Aſ- 
ſembly ſhall inſtantly take a ſolemn oath, never 10 
ſeparate, but to re-aſſemble whenever circumſtances 

all require, until the Conſtitution of the Kingdom 
be confirmed, and eftabliſhed upon ſolid foundations ; 
and that the ſaid oath being taken, all the Mem- 
bers, and each one in particular, ſhall confirm by 
their ſignature this inviolable reſolution. 


* This Decree paſſed in the Tennis-Court, where the Aſ- 
ſembly were obliged to meet, when the troops, by order of the 
King, had excluded them from their Houſe. | 
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No. III. 


Reſolution to demand the Removal of the Troops af- 
ſembled in the Environs of Paris and Verſailles. 
JuLy 8, 1789. 

THE National Aſſembly have reſolved, That an 
humble Addreſs ſhall be preſented to the King, to 
exhibit to his Majeſty the extreme alarms that have 
been excited in the National Aſſembly of his 
kingdom, by the abuſe that for ſome time paſt 
has been made of the name of a good King, to 
cauſe to approach to the capital, and to this city 
of Verſailles, a train of artillery, and a numerous 
body of troops, both foreign and national, of 
which ſome are already cantoned in the neighbour- 
ing villages; and alſo by the approaching forma- 
tion of ſeveral camps in the environs of theſe ci- 


ties; —that it ſhall be repreſented to the King, not 


only how much theſe meaſures are oppoſite to the 
beneficent intentions of his Majeſty to relieve his 
people in the preſent unhappy dearth and ſcarcity 
of grain; but, ſtill more, how contrary they are 
to the liberty and the honour of the National 


Aſſembly, and how much they tend to interrupt 


that precious confidence between the King and his 
people, a confidence wich forms the glory and 
the ſafety of the Monarch, and which alone can 
enſure the repoſe and tranquillity of the kingdom, 
and procure to the nation thoſe ineſtimable fruits 
which are expected from the labour and the zeal 


of this Afſembly;—that his Majeſty ſhall be ſup- 


plicated, in the moſt reſpectful manner, to confirm 
the minds of his faithful ſubjects, by iſſuing the 
neceſſary orders for the immediate ceſſation of 
thoſe meaſures which are equally uſeleſs, danger- 
ous and alarming, and for the prompt removal of 
the troops and the train of artillery to their for- 


mer ſtations. 
7 N. IV. 
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[Here follows the Addreſs prepared in conſequence 
of this Reſolution, and which was read twice, 
and adopted in the Sitting of the 


| gth of JuLyY 1790. ] 


ADDRESS % the KING, 


Sire! 


YOU have invited the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY to 
teſtify their confidence in your Majeſty : this was 
to anticipate the warmelt of their wiſhes. 

We come to communicate to the paternal ſolici- 
tude of your Majeſty, the molt alarming apprehen- 
ſions. If we were the object of them, if we had 
the weaknels ro fear for ourſelves, {till your good- 
neſs would deign to confirm our minds, and, even 
while blaming us for having doubted of your in- 
tentions, you would meet our diſquietudes with 
complacency, you would diſſipate the -caufe of 
them, you would leave no fort of uncertainty with 
reſpect to the poſition of the National Aſſembly. 
But, Sikk, we implore not your protection; that 
would be to offend your. juſtice. We have con- 
ceived fears, and we dare to affirm that theſe tears 
are attached to the pureſt patriotiſm, to the inte- 
reſt of our conſtituents, to the public tranquillity, 
to the happineſs of a beloved Monarch, who, in 

ſmoothing 


[nes }- 


ſmoothing to us the road to happineſs, well 
deſerves to walk in it himſelf without interruption. 
It is from the workings of your heart, SI. E, 
that the true ſalvation of the French muſt proceed. 
While troops are advancing from all parts, while 
camps were forming on every ſide, while the capital 
was inveſted, we interrogated each other with aſto- 
niſhment, Is the King dithdent of his people? And 
if he could have doubted of their fidelity, would he 
not have confided to our boſom his paternal dif. 
quietude ? What mean theſe threatning prepara- 
tions? Where are the enemies of the State and of 
the King—againſt whom it is pointed? Where are 
the rebels, the conſpirators, to be reduced ?—From 
the capital, and from every corner of the king— 
dom, one unanimous voice replies: We cheriſh 
our Ring: We bleſs Heaven for the free offering 
which he has made us of his love. 
SIRE, The religion of your Majeſty could not be 
ſurpriſed, except under the pretext of the public 
ood. Had the perſons who have given theſe 
counſels to our King, repoſed ſufficient confidence 
in their principles to exhibit them before us, that 
very moment the cauſe of Truth would have ob- 
tained a glorious and complete triumph. 
The State has nothing to fear, but from thoſe 
pernicious principles that dare to beſiege the 
Throne itſelf, and which reſpect not the conſci- 


ence of the pureſt and moſt virtuous of Princes. 


And what are the means, SIRE, by which they 
have been able to induce your Majeſty to call the 
attachment and the love of your ſubje&s in queſ- 
tion? have you been prodigal of your people's 
blood? Are you cruel or implacable? Have you 
abuſed the name of Juſtice? Is it to you that the 
people impute their miſeries? Do they name you 
in their calamities? Has the tongue of Calumny + 
told you that the people #e impatient of your 

| yoke 
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yoke—that they are tired of the ſceptre of the 
Bourbons? No: Calumny is not altogether ab- 
ſurd; ſhe ſeeks to colour the blackneſs of her de- 
ſigns with ſomewhat of the ſemblauce of truth. 
Your Majeſty has lately had an ojportunity of 
ſeeing all that you can do for your people; ſubor-, 
dination 1s re-eſtabliſhed in the capital, agitated as 
it was by tumults; prifoners reſtored to freedom 
by the multitude, have, of themſelves, re- aſſumed 
their fetters; and public order, which perhaps 
might have coſt a torrent of blood, had force been 
employed, is re-eſtabliſhed by one word of your 
mouth. But this word was a word of peace; it 
was the expreſſion of your heart, and to the ſenti- 
ments of that heart your ſubjects will ever eſteem 
it their glory to ſubmit. How glorious is it to 
exerciſe this empire of the heart! It was that of 
Louis the Ninth, of Louis the Twelith, of Henry 
the Fourth, It is the only empire that is worthy 
of you. . | 
We would deceive you, SIRE, if, forced by 
the preſent circumitances, we did not add, that 
this empire is the only one which it is poſſible at 
this day to exerciſe in France. France will no 
longer ſuffer the beſt of Kings to be abuſed, nor 
that evil-minded perſons ſhould lead him aſide 
from the noble plan which he himſelf has traced. 
You have called us, in concert with you, to fix the 


Conſtitution, to operate the regeneration of the 


kingdom: the National Afembly now ſolemnly 
declares, that your wiſhes ſhall be accompliſhed, 
that your promiſes ſhall not be vain; that neither 
ſnares, difficulties, nor terrors, ſhall retard their 
progreſs, nor intimidate their courage. 

Where, then, our enemies will affect to ſay, is 
the danger of the troops? What mean their com- 


plaints, ſince they are inacceſſable to diſcourage- 


ment? 


— — — — 
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The danger, Sixx, is preſſing—is univerſal — 
is beyond all the calculation of human pudence. 

The danger ariſes from the people of the pro- 
vinces. Once alarmed for our Liberty, there is 
no reſtraint that can keep them within bounds. 
The very diſtance magnifies every object, exagge- 
rates every thing—doubles, irritates, and enve- 
noms the diſquietudes. 

The danger ariſes from the capital. With what 
diſpoſition of mind can the people, in the midit of 


indigence, and tormented with the moſt cruel ago- 


nies—with what diſpoſition of mind can they be- 


hold a threatening ſoldiery diſputing with them the 


wrecks of their ſubſiſtence? The preſence of the 
troops will incenſe, will excite them to tumult, 


will produce a general fermentation; and the firſt 


act of violence, exerciſed under the pretext of po- 
licy, may commence a train of the moſt horrible 
calamities. 

The danger ariſes from the troops. French 
ſoldiers approaching the centre of diſcuſſion, and 
participating in the paſſions as well as the intereſts 
of the people, may forget the engagement that 
made them ſo/diers, to remember that nature made 
them men. 

The danger, Sinz, menaces thoſe labours which 
are our firſt duty, and which can have no real ſuc- 
ceſs, nor true permanency, except in ſo far as the 


people ſhall regard them as entirely free. There 
is beſides a contagion in paſſionate emotions. We 


are but men: diffidence in ourſelves, the fear of 
appearing weak, may carry us beyond our object; 
we ſhall of neceſſity be beſet by violent and excel- 
five counſels calm reaſon and ſerene wiſdom de- 
liver not their oracles in the midit of tumult, of 
faction, and diſorder. 

The danger, SiRE, is {till more terrible; judge 


of its magnitude by the alarms which cauſe us to 


Come 
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come before you. Great revolutions have had 
their origin in cauſes much leſs ſtriking; and 
many an enterprize, fatal to nations, has been 
announced in a manner leſs ominous, and leſs 
formidable. 

Believe not thoſe who talk to you lightly of the 
nation, and who, according to their views, repre- 
fent the people to your Majeſty, ſometimes as in- 
ſolent, ſeditious, rebellious; ſometimes as ſub- 
miſſive, docile to the yoke, and ready to bow the 
head to receive it. Both the portraits are equally 
untrue. 

T. ver ready to obey you, SiRF, becauſe you 
command in the name of the Law, our fidelity is 
without bounds, as it is without reproach. 

Ready to reſiſt the arbitrary commands of thoſe 
who abuſe your name, becauſe they are enemies of 
the law, our very fidelity enjoins that reſiſtance, 
and we ſhall ever eſteem it our honour to merit 
the reproaches which our firmneſs may draw down 
upon us. | 

SIRE, We conjure you, in the name of the coun- 
try, in the name of your happineſs and of your 


glory, ſend back your troops to the poſts from 


which your counſellors have drawn them; ſend 
back that artillery deſtined to cover your frontiers: 
above all, remand the foreign troops, thoſe allies 
of the nation, whom we pay to defend, and not to 
_ diſturb the tranquillity of our fire ſide; of them 
your Majeſty has no need- Ah! why ſhould a 
King, adored as he is by twenty-five millions of 
Frenchmen, gather round his throne, at a great 
expence, a few thouſand {trangers? — Sikk, in the 
midſt of your children, be guarded by their 

love! | 
The Deputies of the nation are called to conſe- 
crate with you the eminent rights of royalty, on 
the immutable baſis of the liberty of the people. 
TO - - But 
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But whilſt they fulfil their duty, whilſt in this 
they yield to reaſon, to their ſentiments of juſtice, 
would you expoſe them to the ſuſpicion of having 
yielded only to their fears? Ah! the only pure, 
the only impregnable authority, is the empire 
which you hold in every heart; it is the juſt re- 
turn of your beneficence, and the immortal attri- 
bute of princes, of whom you will become an il - 
luſtrious example. 


No. V. 


r 0 T 
OF THE 


COMMITTEE or CONSTITUTION, 


Read by Monſ. Mounits, in the NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY, July the gth, 1789. 


GENTLEMEN, 


YOU have appointed a Committee to draw up 
a plan for your labours on the Conſtitution of the 
kingdom. We are now going to preſent you with 
one which appears to us to be proper: and you 
will, in your wiſdom, examine whether it will an» 
ſwer the views by which you are animated. 

To draw up a plan of proceeding in any work, 
it is neceſſary to conſider it in its principal rela- 
tions, in ihe to arrange its different parts. How 
can their mutual connections and dependencies be 
_ juſtly preſerved, if a comprehenſive view has not 

een taken of the whole? | 
We have been obliged to form a preciſe idea of 
the meaning of the word ConsTITUT1ION ; and 
when this meaning was once fully ſettled, we 
were to conſider of ſuch a Conſtitution as might 
be adapted to a kingdom inhabited by twenty-four 
7 millions 
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millions of men, a Conſtitution of which our con- 
ſtituents have had a general, though indiſtinct 
view. We think that a Conſtitution is nothing 
elſe than a fixed and ſettled form of Government; 
that this order cannot exiſt, if it is not ſupported by 
fundamental rules, framed by the free and expreſs 
conſent of a nation, or of thoſe who are choſen 
as its Repreſentatives. A Conſtitution, then, is a 
preciſe and conſtant form of Government ; or if 
you will, it is the expreſſion of the rights and obli- 
gations of the different powers which compoſe it. 
When the form of Government is not fixed by the 
will of the people clearly expreſſed, there is no 
Conſtitution ; there is only a Government de facto, 
which varies with circumſtances, and which is the 
ſport of contingencies. Authority has then more 
power to oppreſs men, than to ſecure their rights. 
The Governors and the People are equally un- 

happy. a 
Undoubtedly we cannot ſay, that, in France, we 
are entirely deſtitute of all thoſe fundamental laws 
which are requiſite for the formation of a Conſti- 
tution. We have had Kings fourteen centuries. 
The ſceptre was not ſeized by force, but was the 
gift of the nation. From the earlieſt periods of 
the monarchy, ſhe has made choice of a family, for 
which ſhe has reſerved the poſſeſſion of the throne. 
Free- men bore their Prince upon a buckler, and 
made the air reſound with their acclamations, and 
with the noiſe of their arms, which they ſtruck in 
teſtimony of their joy. Revolutions, as frequent 
as they muſt unavoidably be N people who 
had never diſt inguiſhed the different kinds of power, 
ſhook the throne, and changed the dynaſties. 
Theſe revolutions ſometimes favoured the increaſe, 
Tometimes occaſioned a diminution of the royal 
authority; but the French always perceived that a 
King was neceſlary to them. The power of the 
5 | | Prince 
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Prince has been long fettered by a Feudal Ariſto- 
cracy, but it has never been forgotten by the Peo- 
ple. Inceſſant appeals have been made to it, againſt 
injuſtice; and even in times of the groſſeſt igno- 
rance throughout the empire, the helpleſs victim 
of oppreſſion has ever looked up to the Throne for 
protection. — The fatal conſequences which enſued 
from the diviſion of the Royal authority amongſt 
Princes of the ſame family, eſtabliſhed the indiviſi- 
bility of the throne, and the order of ſucceſſion, 
according to primogeniture. That the kingdom 
might not be expoſed to the dominion of Fo- 
reigners, that the Crown might be ſecured to a 
Frenchman, and that our Kings might always be 
citizens, women are excluded from the throne. 
Theſe ſacred maxims have always been ſolemnly 
acknowledged in every aſſembly of the Repreſen- 
tatives of the nation, and we are ſent by our con- 
ſtituents to give them new force. . 

It is alſo an acknowledged principle, that the 
French cannot be taxed without their own con- 
ſent; and during the long oblivion of the rights of 
the People, whenever authority expreſſed itſelf on 
this important ſubject, it declared that the ſubſidies 
were a free and voluntary gift. 

But notwithſtanding thefe ineſtimable maxims, 
we have not a determined and complete form of 
Government, we have not a Conſtitution ; ſince 
all kinds of power are confounded, and no limits 
are marked out. Ihe Judicial power is not even 
ſeparated from the Legiſlative. Authority is widely 
ſcattered; its different-parts are ever in contradic- 
tion; and, in their perpetual conflict, the obſcure 
rights of the citizen are betrayed. Ihe laws are 
openly deſpiſed, or rather there is no general agree- 
ment as to what may be called laws. The eſta- 
bliſhment of royal authority is not ſufficient to 
create a Conſtitution : if this authority be unlimit- 

| | 0 ed, 
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ed, it is neceſſanly arbitrary; and nothing is more 
directly oppoſite to a Conſtitution than deſpotic 
power. But it muſt be confeſſed, that, in France, 
the want of a Conſtitution has not to this day 
been favourable to the Monarch. Aſſuming Mini- 

ſters have often abuſed his authority : he has only 
enjoyed, at certain intervals, all that power which 
ought to belong to him for the welfare of the na- 
tion. How many times have plans, conceived for 
the happineſs of France, met with obſtacles which 
have violated the majeſty of the throne ! | 

Have there not been unremitting, and almoſt 
always diſadvantageous ſtruggles, againſt the pre- 
tenſions of particular bodies, and a multitude of 
privileges? Power in France has not, to this day, 
had any ſolid foundation : hence ambition has fre- 
quently been enabled to appropriate it to itſelf, to 
carry its own ſchemes into execution. 

A Conſtitution, which ſhould preciſely mark out 
the reſpective rights of the Monarch, and of the 
Nation, would be as beneficial to the King, as to 
our fellow-citizens. He wiſhes that his ſubjects 
may be happy; he will participate in their happi- 
neſs; and when he ſhall act in the name of laws, 
which he ſhall have framed in conjunction with the 
Repreſentatives of his People, no body of men, no 
individual, however elevated be their rank or for- 
tune, will have the temerity to oppoſe his power. 
His fituation will be a thouſand times more glori- 
ous and fortunate, than that of the moſt abſolute 
deſpot. Arbitrary power is a misfortune to thoſe 
who exerciſe it: the Miniſters to whom they are 
compelled to entruſt it, are perpetually attempting 
to uſurp it for their own advantage ; they are in- 
ceſſantly obliged either to yield it up, or to re- 
claim it. | 

As one of our firſt orators one day ſaid, At 
what æra of our Monarchy ſhall we look for 1 
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ples of our pretended Conſtitution? Will any one 
propoſe, as a model, the aſſemblies in the months 
of March and of May, under the firſt and ſecond 
race, where all free men appeared in arms, and de- 
liberated on public affairs? Surely we ſhould not, 
at this time, be deſirous of ſo tempeſtuous a liber- 
ty, which requiring a general*eoncourle of the 
people, and almoſt exiſting by an immenſe aſſem- 
blage of individuals, could not ſubſiſt without the 
re-eſtabliſhment of domeſtic and territorial ſervi- 
tude, in order that, after the example of our an- 
ceſtors, during the abſence of the greater part of 
the free men, ſlaves might take care of our land, 
and of our houſes. We do not deſire a liberty 
without regulations, which would inveſt the mul- 
titude with arbitrary authority, incline them to 
error and precipitation, and invite anarchy and 
deſpotiſm, which follows in her train, ever ready 
to ſeize her prey. Shall we call the feudal ariſto- 
cracy the Conſtitution of the kingdom, which has 
ſo long oppreſſed and laid waſte this beautiful 
country? Shall we regret thoſe times in which the 
Repreſentatives of the Clergy, the Nobleſſe, and 
the Commons, called, after long intervals, to fur- 
niſn the Prince with ſubſidies, preſented petitions 
and complaints, ſuffered themſelves to be inter- 
dicted the right of deliberating by orders of coun- 
eil, permitted all kinds of abules to ſub*ft, 1ban- 
doned themſelves wholly to wretched animoſities 
among one another, rivetted the chains of flavery 
inſtead of breaking them, and devoted their coun- 
try, by their weakneſs, to all the evils which they 
knew how to deſcribe in their complaints, but che 
renewal of which they dared not attempt to pre- 
vent? If theſe examples can ſeduc us, let us re- 
nounce the ſtates General, they will bs as uſeleſs 
as thoſe which have preceded them; they will only 
add to the oppreſſion of France. 55 
15 | Shall 
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Shall we chuſe the time that has paſſed fince the 


=_ 1614; that is to ſay, the time in which all 


inds of rights have been miſunderſtood—in which 
arbitrary power has left the nation without Re- 


preſentatives? If ſo, why are we now afſembled ? 


Why have we accepted the confidence of our 
conſtituents? _ | 
But we will not loſe our invaluable time in diſ- 
puting about words, if we are all agreed about 
things. Even thoſe who maintain that we have 
a Conſtitution, acknowledged that it wants to be 
made perfect and complete. The end is then 
the ſame; a happy Conſtitution is defired. Let 
us place in the body of the Conſtitution, as fun- 
damental laws, all true principles. Let us repeat 
them, to give them a new force, if it be true that 
they have been already laid down; let us deſtroy 
what is evidently faulty ; let us finally fix the Con- 
ſtirution of France, and if good citizens are fatil- 
fied with it, what does it ſignify whether ſome call 
it old and others new, provided, by the conſent | 
of all, it aſſumes a ſacred character? The greateſt 
part, and perhaps all our inſtructions, impoſe upon 
us a neceſſity of fixing the Conſtitution of the king- 
dom; of eſtabliſhing or determining fundamental 


laws, to ſecure for ever the proſperity of France. 


Our conſtituents have forbidden us to grant any 
ſubſidies before the Conſtitution is eſtablithed. We 
will then obey the nation by labouring, without 
interruption, in this important work. We will 
never betray our rights, neither will we exagge- 
rate them. We will not forget that the French are 
not a new people, who have juſt quitted their foreſts 
to form an aflociation ; but a great ſociety of twen- 
ty-four millions of men, which is deſirous of draw- 
ing cloſer thoſe ties which hold all its parts together, 
which wiſhes to regenerate the kingdom, and which 
will ever hold ſacred the true principles of _— 
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chical Government. We muſt not forget that we 
are accountable to the nation for every moment of 
our time—for all our thoughts; that we owe an 
inviolable reſpect and fidelity to royal authority, 
and that we have it in charge to maintain it by 
impoſing invincible obſtacles to arbitrary power. 
We will diſtinguiſh, Gentlemen, amongſt the ob- 
jects recommended to us, what belongs to the Con- 
ſtitution, from what ſolely belongs to the forma- 
tion of laws. This diſtinction is eaſily made; for 
it is impoſſible to confound the organization of 
the powers of the State with thoſe rules which are 
framed by the Legiſlature. It is evident that we 
thould confider ourſelves under two points of 
view: whilſt we are engaged in the care of fixing 
this organization upon a ſolid foundation, we ſhall 
act as conſtituents, by virtue of the powers which 
we have received; whilſt we are engaged in the 
making of laws, we ſhall act ſimply as cor/2ituted 
perſons, 

But ought we firſt to be engaged in forming a 
Conſtitution, or in making laws? Surely the choice 
is not difficult. If laws could be prepared before 
the character and boundaries of the different kinds 
of powers were diſtinctly marked, it is true that we 
might derive great advantage from ſo regulating 
the order of our proceedings, that we might be 
exerciſed in matters of ealy atchievement in our 
paſſage to others of greater difficulty; but thoſe to 
whom this order would be agreeable, ſhould con- 
ſider, that if we were to begin upon thoſe articles. 
of legiſlation contained in our reſpective inſtruc- 
tions, we ſhould give riſe to a great number of 
queſtions : every one, to give a proof of his zeal, 
would wiſh to -propoſe the reformation of ſome 
abuſe. In the diverfity of objects which would 
preſent themſelves at once, we ſhould be obliged 
to decide which of them were of the greateſt im- 

portance, 
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portance. There would be no end to our diſcuſ- 
fions, and the reſtoration of public credit would 
be retarded, ſince we cannot enter upon the buſi- 
neis of the neceflary ſupplies, till we have eſta- 
bliſhed a Conſtitution. Thoſe who know the value 
of time, and who wiſh to guard againſt all contin- 
gencies, always ſele& out of thoſe actions in which 
they intend to be engaged, ſuch as are indiſpenſably 
neceſſary, before they pals on to ſuch as are merely 
uſeful, or will admit of delay. 

Certainly the evils which our fellow-citizens en- 
dure, cal! for new laws.z but it is of much leſs 
importance to make laws, than to ſecure the execu- 
tion of them; and laws will never be executed, till 
arbitrary power is deſtroyed by a well-regulated 
form of government. Beſides, there is no impor- 
tant law which does not require the co-operation 
of the different powers, and which is not modelled 


agreeably to their organization. It is, doubtlels, 


to be lamented that we cannot, in a ſingle ſeſſion, 
do all the good to which our zeal would animate 
us; but let us at leaſt do what is evidently neceſ- 


ſary. There are no evils for which liberty does not 


offer a confolation—no advantage which could 
compenſate its loſs. Let us ſeize the favourable 
moment—let us haſten to procure it for our coun- 
try—let us take advantage of the beneficent in- 
tentions of his Majeſty. When once liberty ſhall 
be fixed, and the legiſlative power determined, 
good laws will naturally follow. By ſecuring the 
periodical return, or the continuance of National 
Aſſemblies; by determining their form and com- 
poſition; by regulating the bounds of every kind 
of power-—-theſe are the methods by which liberty 
is to be eſtabliſned. There is not one of us who 
ought not to conſider himſelf abundantly happy, 


in being able to preient his conſtituents, as the ſole 


reſult of the labours of this Aſſembly, @good Con- 
-- 9 ſtitution, 
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ſtitution; and we ſhould have little reaſon to hope 

for the honour of their approbation, were we to 
offer them a few unconnected laws, whilſt we aban- 
doned the public liberty. 

The general happineſs being the object of every 
ſociety, that form of Government which neglects 
this object, or is contrary to it, is eſſentially vici- 
ous. A Conſtitution, to be a good one, muſt be 
founded upon the Rights of Man, and muſt evi- 
dently protect them. To frame ſuch a Conſtitution, 
we muſt notice thoſe rights which natural juſtice 
grants to every individual; we mult lay down thoſe 
principles which thould form the baſis of every kind 
of fociety; and each article of the Conſtitution 
mult be clearly deduced from ſome principle. A 
great number of modern Civilians call the ſtate- 
ment of theſe principles a Declaration of rights. 
The committee think that it would be proper, in 
order to point out the object of our Conſtitution, 
to preface it by a Declaration of the Rights of Man 
but to place it in the form of a preamble at the 
head of the articles of Conſtitution, and not to 
preſent it ſeparately. The Committee think that 
this laſt-mentioned plan would have little utility, 
and might be inconvenient : that abſtract and phi- 
loſophical ideas, unaccompanied by conſequences, 
might give room for the ſubſtitution of others, dif- 
ferent from thoſe which would be admitted by the 
Aſſembly: that by not decreeing definitively the 
Declaration of Rights, till the moment in which 
the examination of all the articles of the Conſtitu- 
tion ſhould be finiſhed, they would have the ad- 
vantage of combining more exactly every thing 
which ought to be admitted in their general expo- 
ſition of principles, and received as a legitimate 
conſequence of thoſe principles. 

'This declaration ſhould be ſhort, fimple, and 
r the firſt decupation of the — then 
ould 
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ſhould be the Declaration of Rights, conſidered 
as the preamble of the Conſtitution, without de- 
finitively decreeing it. 

Here the Committee ſhould communicate their 
views as to the direction of the Aſſembly's pro- 
ceedings, with regard to the Conſtitution. This is 
a matter of too great importance, not to require 
the aid of all the light that can be thrown upon it. 
It would be highly dangerous to devolve upon a 
Committee the care of drawing up a plan of the 
Conſtitution, and then to come to a deciſion upon 
it in a few ſeſſions. The fate of twenty-four mil- 
lions of men ought not thus to be expoſed to the 
Tiſk of precipitate deliberations, It would be more 


agreeable to prudence, to ſubmit each article of the 


Conſtitution to diſcuſſion in all the bureaus at the 
ſame time ; to eſtabliſh a Committee of Correſpon- 
dence, which ſhould meet at certain times, to com- 


-pare the opinions which might appear to prevail in 


the different bureaus, and who ſhould endeavour, 


by theſe means, to produce a certain uniformity of 
principles. As the articles of the Conſtitution 


ſhould be moſt intimately connected with each 
other, no ſingle article can be decreed, till all of 
them have undergone the moſt mature conſidera- 
tion. The /a/? article may occaſion reflections upon 
the ft, which may require ſome change or mo- 
dification in it. Ihe diſcuſſion of the articles of 
the Conſtitution will, perhaps, conſume a conſi— 
derable portion of time; but no motive ought to 
induce us to act with precipitation. The greateſt 
of all evils, to which we could be expoſed, would 
be a vicious Conititution. But that we may not 
be ſuppoſed to be in a ſtate of inactivity, whilſt 
our moſt important intereſt are in agitation, and 
the more eaſily to procure to all the members of 


this Aſſembly the means of mutually acquiring and 
communicating information, three general ſeſſions 


ſhould - 
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ſhould be held every week, in which thoſe topics 


ſhould be publicly debated, which ſhall have un- 
dergone a previous diſcuſſion in the bureaus. By 
this conduct, we ſhall unite many advantages; we 
ſhall act agreeably to our principles, and ſhall pro- 
fit by the information of thoſe who wait for new 
inſtructions to vote in this Aſſembly. They will 
doubtleſs be eager to communicate to us their re- 
flections; and during this examination, they will 
find that time which is neceſſary to obtain a great- 
er degree of liberty, without reſtraining by this 
conſideration the activity of this Aſſembly, which 
ought never to be ſuſpended. 

After the declaration of the rights which men 
ought to enjoy in all ſocieties, we ſhould paſs on to 
the principles which conſtitute true monarchy— 
then to the peculiar rights of the French. The 
Repreſentatives of the nation, by ſolemnly renew- 
ing the declaration of the rights of the King, will 
rel his authority upon an immoveable foundation. 
We might then examine in ſucceſſion, all the me- 


thods by which the exerciſe of the reſpective rights 


of the Nation and the Monarch may be ſecured. 
The Committee will have the honour to ſubmit to 
your inſpection the principal deciſion of a plan of 
Conſtitution, If the Aﬀembly deſire it, they will 
immediately exhibit to them a ſcheme of ſubdi- 
viſions. 
The moment is then approaching, which will 
decide the deſtiny of France. May your zeal, 
Gentlemen, meet with all the ſucceſs which it de- 
ſerves! May a reciprocal confidence diffipate all 
alarms | May it even be remembered that what- 
ever is juſt and uſeful, whatever contributes to 
ſupport public order, is of conſequence to the na- 
tion—and that we were all of us its defenders ! We 
doubt not that the Deputies of all parts of the 
kingdom will no longer contend for particular 
rights, 
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rights, which could not ſecure their provinces from 
the yoke of arbitrary power. They will prefer a 
general liberty, a common happineſs, to the me- 
lancholy privilege of being diſtinguiſhed in ſlavery 
by ſome ſlight advantages. May all the provinces, 
acting by their Repreſentatives, contract an eternal 
alliance with each other, and with the Throne ! 
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ORDER or PROCEEDING, 


Propoſed by the CommITTEE. 


— 


ART, I. THE ſole end of every government 
ought to be the maintenance of the rights of man; 
whence it follows, that, to determine the govern- 
ment invariably to this object, the Conſtitution 
ought to begin by a declaration of the natural and 
unalienable rights of man. 

II. The monarchial form of government, being 
calculated to maintain theſe rights, has been choſen 
by the French nation. It is peculiarly adapted to 
an extenſive ſociety ; it is neceſſary to the happi- 
neſs of France. The declaration of the principles 
of this government ſhould then immediately follow 
the declaration of the rights of man. | | 

III. It follows from the principles of monarchy, 
that the nation, to ſecure its own rights, has grant- 
ed particular rights to the Monarch. The Conſti- 
tution ſhould then declare, in a preciſe manner, 
the rights of each. 


IV. We ſhould begin by declaring the rights of 


the French nation. - | 
We ſhould then declare the rights of the King. 
V. The rights of the King and the Nation only 
exiſting for the happineſs of the individuals of 
which 1t is compoſed, we are naturally led to the 
examination of the rights of citizens. 


VI. It not being poſſible to collect the French | 


nation individually for the exerciſe of all its rights, 
| | it 
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it ought to be repreſented. We muſt then mark 

out the mode of this repreſentation, and the rights 

of its repreſentatives. 

VII. From the union of the powers of the Na- 
tion and of the King ſhould proceed the eſtabliſh- 
ment and the execution of the laws; we muſt then 
firſt determine how the laws ſhall be made. 

We mult then examine how the laws are to be 
executed. 

VIII. The objects of the laws are the general 
adminiſtration of the kingdom, the actions and 

properties of the citizens. 

I be execution of thoſe laws which reſpect the 
general adminiſtration, requires provincial and mu- 
nicipal aſſemblies; we muſt then enquire how each 
of theſe aſſemblies ought to be organized. 

IX. The execution of thoſe laws which reſpect 
the property and actions of citizens, neceflarily re- 
quires the judicial power: we muſt determine to 
whom this power ought to be entruſted; we muſt 

afterwards determine its obligations and limits. 

X. For the execution of the laws, and the de- 
Fence of the kingdom, there muſt be a public force; 
the principles by which that force mull be direct- 
<0, are then to be determined. ä 
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RECAPITULA&FEION 


I. Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
II. The Principles of Monarchy. 
III. Rights of the Nation. 
IV. Rights of the King. 
V. Rights of Citizens under the French Go- 
vernment. 
VI. Organization and Functions of the National 
| Aſſembly. 
VII. Neceſſary Forms in making of Laws, 
VIII. Organization and Functions of the Provin- 
cial and Municipal Aſſemblies. 
IX. Principles, Obligations, and Limits of the 
| | Judiciary Power. 


F. Functions and Duties of the Military Power, 
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No. VI. 


Reſolution to demand the Removal of the Troops, and 
the Eſtabliſoment of a Guard of Citizens. 


JoLy 13, 1789. 


THE National Aſſembly has unanimouſly re- 
ſolved, That a deputation ſhall be ſent to the King, 


to repreſent to him the dangers that threaten the 


capital, and the kingdom in general; the neceſſity 
to remand the troops, whoſe preſence ſerves only 
to irritate the deſpair of the people, and to confide 
the protection of the city to a militia compoſed of 
citizens. | | | 

It has alſo been reſolved, That if the Aſſembly 
ſhall obtain the King's aſſurance for the removal of 
the troops, and the eſtabliſhment of a city militia, 


they ſhall then ſend their Deputies to Paris, to 


communicate the conſolatory tidings, and to con- 
tribute to the reſtoration of tranquility. : 


No. VII. 


No. VII. 


Reſolution for the Removal of the Gros the Reſpon- 
ſebility of Miniſters, &c. 


JULY 13, 1789. 


[ 1 he Deputation being returned, and the Preſident 
having given an account of the negative anſwer 
that had been made by the King, the Aﬀembly 
came then to the following Reſolution $1 


THE Aſſem! bly, as interpreter of the nation, 
declares, That Nir. Neckar and the other Minil- 
ters who have been removed, carry with them 
their eſteem and their regret. 

Declares, That, terriied by the fatal conſe- 
quences that may How "0 om the King's anſwer, 
they will never ccale to mt on the re inoval of the 
extraordinary troops that t hay e been allembled near 
the cities of Paris 21d Verſailles. and on the eſtab- 
liſhment of a body of armed cilizens. 

Declares again, I hat there can exiſt no interme- 
diate perſon between the Kin ad the National 
Aſſembly. 

Declares, That the Miniſters, and all the 
agents, civil and military, of authority, are refpon 
ſible for every enterprize contrary to the rights of 
the Nation, and to the decrees of this Aſſembly. 

Declares, 9 the preſent Miniſters and Coun- 
ſellors of his Majeſty, of whatever rank and con- 
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dition they may be, and of whatever nature their 
functions may conſiſt, are perlonally reſponſible for 
the preſent evils, and for thoſe that may follow. 

Declares, That the public debt having been put 
under the ſafeguard oi the honour and loyalty of 
the French, and the Nation not refuſing to pay the 
intereſt of that debt, no power whatever has a right 
to pronounce the infamous word bankruptcy —no 
power has a right to annul the public faith, un- 
der any form or denomination whatever. 

In fine, the National Aſſembly declare, that they 
perſiſt in their former reſolutions, and eſpecially in 
thoſe of the 17th, the 2oth, and the 23d of June 
laſt. | 5 

And the preſent deliberation ſhall be delivered 
to the King by the Preſident of the Aſſembly, and 
printed for the benefit of the public. 


No. VIII. 


„ 
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Reſolution on the preſent State of Paris. 


JuLy 14, 1789. 


_ 


THE National Aſſembly, profoundly affected 
by diſaſters which they had too clearly foreſeen, 
have not ceaſed to demand of his Majeſty the en- 
tire and abſolute removal of the troops that have 
been aſſembled in the capital and its environs. 
They have again ſent, in the courſe of this day, 
two deputations to the King on that ſubje& which 
night and day never ceales to employ their thoughts. 
They have communicated to the Electors, the two 
anſwers which they have received. They will re- 
new to-morrow the ſame meaſures they will ren- 
der their remonſtrances {till more preſſing, if poſ- 
ſible—they will never ceale to repeat this, and to 
try new efforts, till ſuch time as they have obtain- 
ed the ſucceſs which they have reaſon to expect, 
from the juſtice of their remonſtrance, and from the 
goodneſs of the King's heart, when foreign im- 
preſſions ſhall ceale to counteract its wonted move- 
ments. | 


No. IX. 


eaſineſs and their grief. 


E 


No. IX. 


Reſolution to ſend a new Deputation to the King. 
JuLY, 15, 1789. 


THE National Aſſembly, preſſed by the double 
duty of enlightening his Majeſty, whom perfidious 
councils have deceived, and of flying to the aſſiſt- 
ance of an immenſe people afflicted by the greateſt 
calamities, have reſolved to ſend inſtantly to the 
King, a deputation of twenty-four perſons, having 
at their head Monſieur the Marquis de la Fayette, 
Vice-Preſident, to whom they commit the care of 
expreſſing the ſentiments of the Aſſembly, and of 
exhibiting the various objects that excite their un- 


No. X. 


Reſolution with regard to the Means of reſtoring 
| Tranquility. 


JuL 15, 1789. 


THE National Aſſembly have reſolved, That the 
ſame deputation which was named on the 13th of 
this month to repair to Paris, ſhall inſtantiy de- 
part for that city; that then ſhall employ all their 
efforts, and every means in their power, to reſtore 
tranquility, to conſilidate the guard of citizens; 
and that they ſhall publiſh in every quarter of the 
city, the aſſurances given by the King, that the 
troops were going to be removed from Paris and 
Verſailles. | | 


No. XI. 
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No. XI. 


Reſolution to demand the Removal of the Minifters, 
and the Recal of M. Necker. 


Jury 16, 1789. 


[A Motion having been made for the Remo- 
val of the Miniſters, and the Recal of 
M. Necker, 


THE National Aſſembly, have decided, That a 
deputation ſhall be ſent to the King to demand a 
compliance with the above meaſures, and that the 
Addreſs to be preſented ſhall be referred to the 
Committee for drawing up papers. 


No. XII. 


Reſolution relative to the Diſniiſſion of the Miniſters, 
and to the King's propoſed Viſit to Paris. 


The 16th JULy, 1789. 


THE National Aſſembly (informed that the dij. 
miſſion of the Miniſters was effeted, and that the 
King propoſed to go to Paris the day after have re- 
ſolved to ſend a deputation to the King, to return 
him the thanks of the Aſſembly, and to beg that he 
would permit a numerous deputation to accompany 
him in his entry into Paris: It is alſo reſolved, that 
a deputation ſhall depart on the inſtant, to inform 
the capital of theſe ſatisfactory meaſures. 


No, XIII. 


No. XIII. 


PROCLAMATION 70 invite the People ts 
Tranquility. 


The 23d Jury, 1789. 


THE National Aſſembly conſidering, that ſince 
the firſt inſtant of their formation, they have ne- 
ver taken any reſolution but what ought to have 
ſecured to them the confidence of the people; 

That they have eſtabliſhed the primary baſes on 
which liberty and public felicity ſhould reſt; 

That the King has now acquired a greater 
claim than ever to the confidence of his faithful 
ſubjects ; 

That he has not only himſelf invited them to re- 
claim their liberty and their rights, but that, 
agreeably to the wiſhes of the Aflembly, he has 
alſo removed every ſubject of diſtruſt that could 
alarm the minds of his people; 

That he has removed from the capital the troops, 
whoſe preſence or approach had there excited ter- 
ror and diſmay ; 

That he has removed from his perſon the coun- 
ſellors Who were an object of 8 to the na- 
tion; 

That he had recalled thoſe who'e return was an 


object of the people's with ; 
| 3 That 
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That he came into the midſt of the National 
Aſſembly witt the confidence that a father feels in 
the midſt of his c:iidren, to demand their aſſiſt- 
ance to ſave the State; 

That, guided by the {ame ſentiments, he bad 
entered the capital to mingle with his people, and 
to diflipate, by his preſence, whatever fears had 
been conceived ; 

That in the perſea concert eſtabliſhed between 
the Chief and the Repreſentatives of the nation, 
and after the re-union ef all the Orders of the 


State, the Aſſembly is now occupied, and will ne— 


ver ceaſe to occupy itſelf with the grand object of 
the Conſtitution; 

That whatever diſtruſt ſhould now interrupt a 
harmony ſo precious, would retard the labours of 
the Aſſembly, would be an obſtacle to the inten- 
tions of the King, and would pive, at the ſame 
time, a fatal blow to the general intereit of the na- 
tion, and to the particular intereſts of all the indi- 
viduals that compoſe it; 

That, in fine, every citizen ts tremble at 
the very idea of thoſe troubles of which the deplo- 
rable conſequences would be, the diſperſion of fa- 
milies, and the interruption of commerce; cala- 
mities which would afflict the poor by the priva- 
tion of relief, the mechanic by the ceflation of 
labour, and all men by the overthrow of ſocial _ 
order : 

1 he National Aſſembly, therefore, invite every 
Frenchman to peace, to the maintenance of order 
and of public tranquillity, to the confidence which 
he owes to the King and to his Repreſentatives, 
and to that reſpect for the laws, without which 
there is no real liberty. 

They declare, That with reſpect to the agents of 
authority, who may have cauſed, or would cauſe, 
by their crimes, the miſeries of the people, they 

ought 


| E 1 
ought to be accufed, convicted, and puniſhed ; 
but that this ought to be done by the law alone, 
and that the law ought to protect them till ſuch 
time as it has decided on their crimes: that the 
proſecution of crimes of L Nation, or treaſon to 
the nation, belong to the Repreſentatives of the 
nation: that the Aſſembly, in the plan of the Con- 
ſtitution which inceflantly occupies their thoughts, 
will indicate the tribunal before which every per- 
{on ſhall be brought, acculed oi crimes of that na- 
ture, to be judged according to the law, and by 
fair and open trial. 

This Declaration ſhall be printed, and tranimit- 
ted by all the Deputies to their e con- 
ſtituents. 


No. XIV. 
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DECLARATION or Taz RIGHTS or MAN, 
AND oF IHE CITIZENS. 


2Eth of AucusT, 1789. 


THE Repreſentatives of the people of France, 
formed into a National Aſſembly, conſidering that 
ignorance, forgetfulneſs, or contempt of the Rights 
of Men, are the ſole cauſes of public grievances, 
and ef the corruption of government, have reſolved 
to exhibit in a ſolemn Declaration, the natural, un- 
alienable, and ſacred Rights of Man, in order that 
this Declaration, ever preſent to all the Members 
of the SociaL Bop, may inceſſantly remind them 
of their rights and of their duties; to the end that 
the acts of the legiſlative power, and thoſe of the 
executive power, being every moment compared 


with the end of all political inſtitutions, may ac- 


quire the more reſpect; in order allo that the re- 
monſtrances of the citizens, founded henceforward 
on ſimple and inconteſtible principles, may ever 
tend to maintain the Conſtitution, and to promote 
the general good. 

For this reaſon the National Aſſembly recog- 


nizes, and declares in the preſence, and under the 
auſpices 


„ 
auſpices of the Supreme Being, the following 
Rights of Men and of Citizens. 


ARTICLE FiRsT. 


All men are born, and remain, free and equal 
in rights: ſocial diſtinctions cannot be founded 
but on common utility. c 

II. The end of all political aſſociations is the 
preſervation of the natural and impreſcriptible 
rights of man: theſe rights are liberty, property, 
ſecurity, and reſiſtance, againſt oppreſſion. 

III. The principle of ſovereignty reſides eſſenti- 
ally in the nation: no body of men, no individual, 
can exerciſe an authority that does not emanate 
expreſsly from that ſource. 

IV. Liberty conſiſts in the power of doing every 
thing except that which is hurtful to another: 
hence, the exerciſe of the natural rights of every 
man, has no other bounds than thoſe that are ne- 
ceſſary to enſure to the other members of ſociety 
the enjoyment of the ſame rights: thoſe bounds to 
be determined by the law only. 

V. The law has a right to forbid thoſe actions 
alone, that are hurtiul to ſociety. Whatever is 
not forbidden by the law, cannot be hindered; and 
no perſon can be conſtrained to do that which the 
law ordaineth not. 

VI. The law is the expat of the general 
will: all the citizens have a right to concur perſo- 
nally, or by their repreſentatives, to the formation 
of the law: it ought to be the ſame for all, whe- 
ther it protect, or whether it puniſh. All citizens 
being equal in the eye of the law, are equally ad- 
miſhble to public honour, places and offices, ac- 
cording to their capacity, and without any other 
di{tinction but that of their virtue, or their talents. 

VII Ne 
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VII. No man can be accuſed, arreſted, or de- 
tained, except in caſes determined by the law, and 
according to the forms which the law hath pre- 
ſcribed. Thoſe who ſolicit dilpatch, execute, or 
cauie to be executed. arbitrary orders, ought to 
be puniſhed ; but every citizen that is ſummoned, 
or ſeized in virtue of the law, ought to obey in- 
itantly—he becomes culpable by reſiſtance. 

VIII. The law ought to eſtabliſh ſuch puniſh- 
ments only as are ſtrictly and evidently neceſſary; 
and no perſon can be punithed, but in virtue of a 
law eſtabliſhed and promulgated prior to the of- 
tence, and legally applied. 

IX. Every man being preſumed innocent till ſuch 
time as he has been declared guilty, if it ſhall be 

| deemed abſolutely neceſſary to arreſt a man, every 
a kind of rigour employed, not neceſſary to ſecure 

his perſon, ought to be ſeverely puniſhed by the 
law. | 

X. No perſon ſhall be moleſted for his opinions, 
even ſuch as are religious, provided that the mani- 
feſtation of thoſe opinions does not diſturb the 
public order eſtabliſhed by the law. — 

Xi. the free communication of thought, and 
of opinion, is one of the moſt precious rights of 
man. Every citizen, therefore, may freely ſpeak, 
write, and publiſh his ſentiments ; ſubject, how- 
ever, to anſwer for the abuſe of that liberty, in 
caſes determined by the law. 

XII. The guarantee of the rights of man and 
citizens involves a neceſſity of public force. This 

E force 1s then inſtituted for the advantage of all, 

and not for the particular utility of thoſe to whom 
it is confided. | 

XIII. For the maintenance of the public force, 

| and for the expences of adminiſtration, a common 
J contribution is indiſpenſibly neceſſary: this con- 
| tribution _ 
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tribution ſhould be equally divided amongſt all the 
citizens, in proportion to their abilities. 

XIV. Every citizen has a right, by himſelf, 
or by lis repreſentatives, to decide concerning the 
neceſſity of the public contribution; to conſent to 
it freely; to look after the employment of it; to 
determine the quantity, the diſtribution, the col- 
lection, and duration. 

XV. Society has a right to demand from every 
public agent, an account of his adminiſtration. 

XVI. That ſociety in which the guarantee of 
rights is not aſſured, nor the ſeparation of powers 
determined, has 10 Conflitution. 

XVII. Property being a right inviolable and ſa- 
cred, no perſon can be deprived of it, except 
when the public neceſlity, legally aſcertained, 
ſhall evidently require it, and on condition of a 
juſt and previous indemnification. 


No. XV. 


No. XV. 


NINETEEN ARTICLES 


O F 


THE CONSTITU-TION, 


Supplementary to the Declaration of the Rights of 
; Man. | 


OCTOBER I, 1789. | 


I. ALL powers proceed eſſentially from the na- 
tion, and can procecd from it alone. 

II. The French Government is monarchial : 
there is in France no authority ſuper1or to the law; 
the King reigns by it alone; and it is only in vir- 
tue of the laws that he can require obedience. 

III. The National Aſſembly has acknowledged 
and declared, as fundamental points of the mo- 
narchv, that the perſon of the King is ſacred and 
inviolable; that the throne is indiviſible; that the 
crown is hereditary in the reigning family, from 
male to male, in the order of primogeniture, to 
the perpetual and abſolute excluſion of females 
and their deſcendants, without intending to pre- 
judge the effect of renunciations. 

= IV. The 
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IV. The National Aſſermbly ſhall be permanent. 

V. The National Aﬀembly ſhall conſiſt but of 
one Houle. | | 

VI. Every Legiſlature ſhall be for two years. 

VII. The renewal of Members of every Legiſla- 
ture ſhall be oi! the whole of them. | | 

VIII. The Legiſlative Power reſides in the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, who ſhall exerciſe it in the fol- 
lowing manner. : 

IX. No act of the Legiſlative Body can be con- 
ſidered as law, unleſs made by the Repreſenta- 
tives of the Nation, freely and legally choſen, and 
unleſs ſanctioned by the Monarch. 

X. The King may refuſe his conſent to the acts 
of the Legiſlative Body. 

XI. In the caſe of the King refuſing his conſent, 
that refuſal ſhall be only /uſpen/rve. 

XII. The ſuſpenſive retuſal of the King ſhall 
ceaſe at the ſecond Legiſlature, after that which 
ſhall have propoſed the law. 

XIII. The King may invite the National Aſſem- 
bly to take any meaſure into conſideration ; but 
the propounding of laws belongs excluſively to the 
Repreſentatives of the nation. | 

XIV. The creation and ſuppreſſion of offices 
cannot take place, but in conſequence of an act of 
the Legiſlative Body, ſanctioned by the King. 

XV. No contributions in kind or in money can 
be raiſed, and no loan either direct or indirect 
made, otherwiſe than by a ſpecial decree of the 
Aſſembly of the Repreſentatives of the nation. 

XVI The ſupreme executive power reſides ex- 
cluſively in the hands of the King. 

XVII. The executive power can make no laws, 
even proviſional, but only proclamations conform 
able to the laws, to ordain or incite to their ob- 
ſervation. | 

XVIII. the. 
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XVIII. The Miniſters, and the other agents of 


the executive power, are reſponſible for the em- 
ployment of the funds of their department, as well 
as for all infractions of the law they may commit, 
whatever be the orders they may receive; and no 
order given by the King can be executed, unlels 
ſigned by his Majeſty, and counterligned by a 
Secretary of State, or by the manager of the de- 
partment. _ 8 

XIX. The judicial power cannot in any caſe be 
exerciſed by the King, nor by the Legiſlative 
Body; but juſtice ſhall be adminiſtered, in the 
name of the King, only by the tribunals eſtabliſhed 
by law, according to the principles of the Con- 
ſtitution, and the forms determined by law. 


— 
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No. XVI. 


The FIRST ADDRESS of the National Aſſembly 
their Conftituents, decreed, SEPT. 28, 1789. 


6b Ocrozer, 1789. 


THE Deputies of the National Aſſembly ſuſ- 

pend for ſome moments their labour, in order to 
repreſent to their conſtituents the neceſſities of the 
State, and to invite their patriotic ardour to ſecond 
-meaſures loudly called for in the name of the coun- 
try, which is in danger. 
We ſhould betray you, were we capable of diſ- 
ſembling the truth. The nation is at this moment 
on the point of riſing to the moſt illuſtrious deſti- 
ny, or of ſinking into the gulph of misfortune. 

A great revolution, of which, a few months ago, 
the very project would have appeared to us chime- 
rical, has been effected in the midſt of us. Accele- 
rated by circurnſtances which no human prudence 
could calculate, this revolution has involved the 
entire ſubverſion of the ancient ſyſtem; and with- 
out leaving us the time to prop up that part of the 
fabric which ought ſtill to be preſerved, or to re- 
plac what ought to be deſtroyed, it has on a ſud- 
den ſurrounded us with ruins. | 

In vain have we endeavoured to ſuſtain Govern- 
ment: a fatal lethargy has ſeized on each depart- 
ment of the State. The public revenue has diſap- 
A R peared ; 


* 
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peared; credit could not be expected at a time 
when the fears of men ſeem to equal their hopes. 
This relaxation in the ſpring of ſocial force, has 
deſtroyed the energy of all: men and things, reſo- 
lution, courage, and even virtue, languiſh. Should 
vou not, by a promp aſſiſtance, reſtore to the poli- 
tical body motion and life, the moſt glorious of re- 
volutions would periſh almoſt as ſoon as it ſaw the 
light; it would return into that chaos from whence 
ſo many generous efforts have called it forth into 
exiſtence; and thoſe who are determined to pre- 
ſerve for ever, the invincible love of liberty, 
would not leave, even to unworthy citizens, the 
ſhameful conſolation of reſuming the fetters of 
ſlavery. - | 
Since the moment that your Deputies, forming 
a juſt and neceſſary union, have ſacrificed to con- 
cord every ſpecies of rivalſhip and' oppoſition of 
intereſt, the National Aſſembly have not ceaſed 
to toil for the eſtabliſhment of laws, which, be- 
ing the ſame for all, ſhould form the ſafeguard of 
all. The National Aſſembly have repaired the 
moſt important errors; they have broken the bonds 
of a multitude of ſlaviſh oppreſſions, which de- 
graded humanity ; they have filled with joy and 
hope the hearts of the peaſants, thoſe creditors of 
the earth and of nature, ſo long diſcouraged and 
deſpiſed; they have eſtabliſhed that precious 
equality too much unknown to the French, the 
common right to ſerve the State, to enjoy its 
protection, and to merit its favours 3 in ſhort, ac- 
cording to your inſtructions, the National Aſſem- 
bly are buſied in erecting gradually, on the im- 
moveable baſis of the unalienable Rights of Man, 
a Conſtitution mild as Nature herſelf, durable as 
Juſtice, and of which the imperfections, an una- 
voidable conſequence of the inexperience of its 
authors, will caſily be repaired. 
32 | We 
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We have had to combat with the inveterate pre- 
judices of ages, and great changes are attended by 
a thouſand uncertainties. Our ſucceſſors will be 
enlightened by experience; as for us, we have en- 
deavoured to trace a new route by the light of 
principles only. They will labour in peace, but 
we have been tried with dreadful ſtorms. They 
will know their rights, and the limits of the ſeve- 
ral powers : we have recovered the firſt, and fixed 
the ſecond. They will conſolidate our work — 
they will ſurpaſs us; and that ſhall be our recom- 
pence. Who ſhall now preſume to limit the gran- 
deur of France? Who would not elevate his 
hopes ? Who would not rejoice to be the citizen 
of this empire ? | 
But, mean while, ſuch is the criſis of our finances, 
that the State is threatened with diſſolution before 
this glorious order can be eſtabliſhed. The ceſſa- 
tion of the public revenue has been followed by 
the diſappearance of ſpecie; a thouſand circum- 
ſtances contribute to carry it out of the kingdom ; 
the ſources of credit are dried up; circulation is at 
a ſtand; and if patriotiſm does not advance to the 
ſuccour of Government and of Finance, our army, 
our fleet, our ſubſiſtence, our arts, our commerce, 
our agriculture, our national debt, and France it- 
ſelf, will decline rapidly to lawleſs anarchy and 
diſorder Liberty will only have illumined our 
atmoſphere for a few moments, to retire for ever 
from our ſight leaving us to the bitter reflection, 
that we were not worthy to poſſeſs her! To our 
ſhame, and to our diſgrace in the eyes of the whole 
world, we can attribute our calamities to ourſelves 
alone. With ſuch fertility of foil, with ſuch pro- 
ductive induſtry, with a commerce like ours, and 
with fo many ſources of proſperity, whence pro- 
ceeds this embarraſſment of our finances? All our 
prefent wants ſcarcely amount to the fund neceſſary 
8 © R 2 | to 
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to fupport a ſingle campaign: and it is not our own 


freedom more precious than the object of thoſe 


conflicts of ambition in which our very victories 
were fatal to the State? | | 
When the preſent moment of neceſſity ſhall paſs 
away, far from adding to the burthen of the peo- 
ple, we will find it an eaſy matter to | meliorate 
their lot. Reductions which will not fall too 
heavy on oppulence and eleganceof life—reforms, 
that will render no man unhappy—eaſy commuta- 
tion of taxes, and an equal diſtribution of the 
public burthens, will eſtabliſh, by the equilibrium 
of income and expence, a permanent order of 
finance, which, always vigilantly watched, will 
become unalterable and unvaried. And this pleaſ- 
ing proſpect is founded on the moſt exact conclu- 
ſions, on objects real and well known. Here hope 
is capable of demonſtration, and imagination re- 
duced to the certainty of arithmetidqc. 
But the preſent neceſſities of the State! The pal - 
fied ſtate of the public force! The hundred and 
ſixty millions of livres of extraordinary ſupply re- 
quired for this year and the year following! — The 
firſt Miniſter of Finance has propoſed to us, as a 
principal and moſt effectual effort to ſave the State, 
a contribution proportioned to the income of each 
citizen. 56 1 C1 $110 1 1. n 
Preſſed by the neceſſity of providing without de- 
lay for the public exigencies, and the impoſſibility 
of examining accurately, in ſo ſhort a time, the plan 
that was propoſed to us, we feared to abandon our- 
ſelves to long and doubtful diſcuſſions; and obſerv- 
ing in the propoſitions of the Miniſter nothing con- 
trary to our duties, we have followed the ſuggel- 
tions of confidence, prejudging, that the ſame ſenti- 
ment would alſo be adopted by you. The univer- 
ſal attachment of the nation to the author of this 


plan, appeared to us the pledge of its ſucceſs, and 
N ' we 
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we have embraced his long experience as a guide 
more ſure than untried ſpeculation, | | 
The valuation of income is left to the conſci- 
ence of the citizens; and hence the effect of this 
meaſure will depend entirely on their patriotiſm, 
and hence alſo we have no doubt of its ſuccels. 
When a nation emerges from the noithingnels of ſla- 
very to the creation of freedom, when political pru- 
dence concurs with nature to develope the glorious 
deſtiny of France, ſhall vile paſſions oppoſe her 
greatneſs ? Shall egotiſm arreſt her noble flight ? 
ſhall the ſalvation of the State be outweighed by 
a perſonal contribution ? 6 
No !—An error like this is not in nature; the 
paſſions themſelves would not become the dupes of 
ſuch deceitful calculations. If the revolution which 
has given us a country, could leave indifferent ſome 
Frenchman, {till the tranquillity of the kingdom, 
the only pledge of his individual ſafety, would of 
neceſſity intereſt him. No Alt is not in the uni- 
verſal wreck of things, in the degredation of the 
protecting authority of the State, at a time when a 
vaſt multitude of indigent citizens, driven from all 
the manufactures of induſtry, ſhall fatigue the ear 
of impotent commiſeration; when the troops, diſ- 
ſolved, ſhall roam about in wandering bands, in- 
ſtigated by famine, and armed with inſtruments of 
death; when every kind of property ſhall be in- 
ſulted, the exiſtence of every individual expoſed 
to hourly danger; when terror ſhall beſet, or grief 
ſhall fit at the gate of every family—it is not in the 
univerſal wreck of things that thoſe barbarous 
egotiſts could hope to enjoy in peace their criminal 
refuſal to the wants of their country | — The only 
diſtinction which, in the common miſery, their lot 
would obtain over that of others would be, to be 


overwhelmed by the juſt reproach of all, and to 
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feel at the bottom of their heart, the eternal gnaw-, 
ings of a vain remorſe. 

How many recent proofs have we not ſeen of 
that generous public ſpirit which gives an eaſy ſuc- 
ceſs to enterprizes the moſt difficult ! With what 
aſtoniſhing rapidity was that national militia form- 
ed, thole legions of citizens armed, for the defence 
of the State—the preſervation of peace—the ſup- 
port of the law! A generous emulation glows in 


every corner of the kingdom. Towns, cities, cor- 


porations, provinces, have conſidered their reſpec- 
tive privileges as ſo many odious diſtinctions; they 
have been eager to ſtrip themſelves of thoſe oppreſ. 
five diſtinctions, and have enriched the common 
country with the ſpoil. It is a well-known fact, 
that there was ſcarcely time ſufficient to reduce to 
writing the ſacrifices which a pure and patriotic 
ſentiment dictated to every claſs, of citizens, glow- 
ing with the generous defire of reſtoring to the 
great family of the nation, whatever had enriched 
a few individuals to the prejudice of the whole. 
Above all, ſince the dangerous criſis of our 
finances, the patriotic offerings have prodigiouſly 
multiplied. From the Throne itſelf, which a be- 
neficent Prince dignifies ſtill more by his virtues, 
have proceeded the moſt illuſtrious examples. O 


thou, fo deſervedly the object of thy people's love 
King, honeſt man, and good citizen! With a 


glance of your eye you regarded the magnificence 
that ſurrounded you you expreſſed your plea- 
ſure— and metals of mere oſtentation became a 
national reſource. Vou demoliſhed thoſe objects 
of luxury, and your dignity received new luſtre 
from it; while the affection of the French for your 
ſacred perſon murmured for your privations, their 
ſenſibility applauded the magnanimity of your ex- 
ample, and their generoſity will return your bene- 
fits, as you wiſh they ſhould be returned in imitat- 

| ing 
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ing your virtues, and in conferring upon you the 
joyful conſciouſneſs of having guided a whole peo- 
ple in the career of public good. 

What riches, long the prey of a vain oſtenta- 
tious luxury, ſhall now become the active means of 

roſperity ! How much may the wife ceconomy of 
individuals concur with great and enlightened 
views for the reſtoration of the kingdom ! How 
much treaſure, accumulated by the piety of our 
fathers for the ſervice of the altar, ſhall now 
emerge from its obſcure repoſitory, and that too 
without changing its religious deſtination | Behold, 
ſays a holy religion, behold the reſerves which 1 
collected, and laid up in terms of proſperity ; I re- 
turn them, in this ſeaſon of calamity, to the com- 
mon mals. For me they were not accumulated ; 
a borrowed luſtre can add nothing to my gran- 
deur :—it was for you, for the State, that I levied 
this honourable tribute on the virtues of your fa. 
theme: -- 

Who could refuſe to follow examples ſo mov- 
ing? What a precious moment is this to diſplay 
our reſources, and to call forth aſſiſtance from 
every corner of the empire! Let us prevent the 
' reproach which a violation of the moſt ſacred en- 
gagements would inflict on our riſing liberty. Let 


us prevent thoſe terrible ſhocks, which, in over- 


throwing the moſt ſolid eſtabliſhments, would 
ſhake far and near the fortunes of men, and fill 
the whole extent of France with the melancholy 
ruins of an ignominious ſhipwreck. How much 
are thoſe perſons deceived, who, at a certain diſ- 
tance from the capital, conſider not the public faith 
as intimately connected with national proſperity, 
and as the condition of the contract which binds us 
all! Do thoſe, then, who dare to pronounce the 


infamous word Bankruptcy—do they with to re- 


duce us to a herd of ferocious animals, inſtead of 
: = | a ſociety 
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a ſociety of juſt and free men? Where is the 
Frenchman that could have the confidence to look 
in the face of one of his miſerable fellow. citizens, 
when he might ſay to himſelf, I have contributed, as 
far as in me lay, to poiſon the exillence of many mtl- 
rlions of my fellow-creatures ? With what face could 
we then lay claim to that high point of honour, 
which even our enemies allow us, if ſtrangers 
could brand us with the name of the bankrupt na- 
tion, and accuſe us of having recovered our free- 
dom, and our force, only to be guilty of crimes 
which deſpotiſm itſelf had regarded with horror? 
It would be in vain for us to proteſt, that we 
had not premeditated this execrable deed. Ah! 
the cries of the victims, with whom we ſhould 
have filled every corner of Europe, would have 
loudly proteſted againſt us. Let us act with vi- 
gour let prompt, efficatious, and certain meaſurs 
diſſipate that cloud which has too long hung over 
our heads which, from one extremity of Europe 
to the other, has filled with terror the creditors of 
France, and which may become more fatal to the 
national reſources than the moſt dreadful peſti- 
lence that ever deſolated our fields. 
Thus you will inſpire us with courage to pro— 
ceed in the functions which you have confided to 
| our hands: for, how ſhould we labour with ſecuri— 
= ty, in forming the conſtitution of a State, of which 
= . the very exiſtence is in danger? We have ſworn 
f | that we would ſave our common country. Judge 
then of our anguiſh, when we fear to ſee it periſh 
in our hands! We demand a momentary ſacrifice, 
oftered truly to the public good, and not to the 
predatory ſpirit of a criminal cupidity. And 
this flight expiation for the errors and mul- 
conduct of ages, conſumed in political flavery— 
is it an effort beyond the reach of our cour- 
age? Let us think of the price which ops 
1 that 
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that have ſhewn themſelves worthy to be free, have 
paid for liberty—to obtain that glorious privilege, 
rivers of blood have flowed; a long train of cala- 
mities, and terrible civil wars, have every where 
marked the birth of Freedom—— Of us ſhe de- 
mands only a facrifice of filver, and this vulgar 
offering is by no means a gift that will impoveriſh 
the donors: it will return to enrich us ſeven- 
fold; it will deſcend, like the rain of heaven, to 
augment the fertility of our fields, and to fill 
our cities with proſperity, wealth, and glory. 


No. XVII. 
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No. XVII. 


DECREE on the ECCLESIASTICAL 
POSSESSIONS. 


The 2d NovemBER, 1789. 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY decrees, 


I. That all eccleſiaſtical effects are at the diſpo- 
ſition of the nation, on condition of providing, in 
a decent manner, for the expence of public wor- 
ſhip, the maintenance of its miniſters, and the re- 
lief of the poor, under the guidance, and accord- 


ing to the inſtructions of the provinces. 


II. That, in the regulations that are made with 
reſpect to the maintenance of miniſters of religion, 
an annual income, not leſs than twelve hundred 
livres, be appropriated to each curate, without in- 
cluding his houſe, and dependent garden ground. 


— — . — — 
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DECREE 2 exclude the Members of the Aſſembly 
from all Offices of Adminiſtration. 


7th NOVEMBER, 1789. 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY decrees, That no 
Member of the National Aſſembly ſhall accept a 
place in the Miniſtry during the continuance of the 
preſent Seſſion. 

No. XIX. 
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No. XIX. 
ak of the Go Nitution, 

ON THE 


PRESENTATION and SANCTION of LAWS, 
AND THE 


FORM of their PROMULGATION. 
The gth of NovEMBER, 1789. 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY decree as follow: 

The Legiſlative Body ſhall preſent their decrees 
to the King, either ſeparately as they ſhall paſs, or 
together at the end of each Seſſion. 

The royal conſent ſhall be expreſſed on each 
decree by this formula, ſigned by the Ling 
King conſents, and will ſee it executed. 

The 1v{penſfive refuſal ſhall be expreſſed in this 
manner The King will examine. | 

The title of King of France ſhall be changed 
into that of KING of Tas FRENCH; and to that 
title nothing ſhall be added. 

The royal ſignature, counter-ſign, and ſeal, 
ſhall be uniform throughout the kingdom. 

The promulgation of laws ſhall be executed in. 
this manner: Louis, by the Grace of God, and 
e ble 
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<* the Conſtitutional Law of the kingdom, King 
& of the French, to all, preſent and to come, 
& health! The National Aſſembly have decreed, 
“ and we will and order as follows:“ 


[A literal copy of the Decree ſhall be 
Inſerted, without addition, or ob- 
ſervation. ] | 


„ We command and order all Tribunals, Ad- 
%“ miniſtrative Bodies, and Municipalities, to cauſe 
& theie preſents to be tranſcribed, read, publiſhed, 
and executed, in their reſpective provinces and 
departments as the law of the kingdom. In 
& confirmation of which we have ſigned, and 
< cauſed to be counterſigned, theſe preſents, to 
„ which we have affixed the ſeal of the State, on 
„this day,” &c. | 
The law having been ſanctioned, the Keeper of 
the Seals ſhall ſend to the National Aﬀembly a a 
a copy ſigned and ſealed, to be depoſited in their 


Archives. | 


The decrees ſanctioned by the King ſhall bear 


the name, and the title of Laws; they ſhall be 
- fealed and expedited as ſoon as the confent of the 


King ſhall be affixed to the decree. | 
They ſhall be addreſſed to all the Tribunals, 

Adminiſtrative Corps, and Municipalities. | 
They ſhall be tranſcribed, read, publiſhed, and 

affixed without delay, as they arrive at the ſeveral 


Tribunals, Adminiſtrative Bodies, and Municipa- 


lities ; and they ſhall be put in execution in the 
ſeveral departments, from the very day on which 


thoſe formalities ſhall have been fulfilled. 


In the Formula of Laws, the Decrees of the Na- 
tional Aﬀembly ſhall be copied without a title; 
e they 
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they ſhall be ſent, in the name of the Executive 
Power, to all the Tribunals and Municipalities, by 
whatever means the Government ſhall think pro- 
per to employ. In fine, the Executive Power ſhall 
take a certificate of the diſpatch of the laws, and 


ſhall prove that diſpatch at the requiſition of the 


Aſſembly. 
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DECREE on T ADDRESS or Tax 
REVOLUTION CLUB or LONDON, 
25 OCTOBER, 1789, 


On reading the Addreſs of Congratulation ſent to the 
Aſſembly by the Engliſh Society, called the 
REVOLUTION SOCIETY. 


THE National Aſſembly have decreed, with 
acclamation, That the Preſident ſhall be charged 
to write to Lord Stanhope, Prefident of the So- 
ciety, a letter, teſtifying the profound and warm 
ſentiments of gratitude which the National Aſſem- 
bly experienced on the recital of the declaration 
made in the name of the Society of the Revolution 
of England; a declaration which breathes thoſe 
ſentiments of humanity, and of univerſal benevo- 
lence, which ought to unite, in every quarter of 
the world, the true friends of the liberty and of 
the happineſs of nations. | 


No. XXI. 
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No. XXI. 


DECREE concerning the perſonal Expences of the 
King, and thoſe of his Family and Eftabliſhment. 


The 4th JANUARY, 1790. 


«© THE National Aſſembly decrees, That a de- 

putation ſhall be ſent to the King, to enquire what 
ſum his Majeſty wiſhes the Nation to vote for his 
perſonal expence, that of his auguſt family, and 
that of his eſtabliſhment; and that the Preſident, 
at the head of this deputation, ſhall be charged to 

intreat his Majeſty to conſult leſs his inclination for 
economy, than the dignity of the nation, which 
requires the throne of a great Monarch to be ſur- 
rounded with ſuitable pomp*.”” 


His MAFESTY replied, 
«© I AM ſenſibly affected by the deliberation of 


* the Aſſembly, and the ſentiments you commu- 
* 'nicate to me in their name. I will not abuſe 
their confidence; I will wait, before explaining 
«« myſelf on this matter, until, by the labour of 
the Aﬀembly, there are funds provided for the 


* « Que le Trone d'un Grand Monarque ſoit environné d'un 
grand eclat.“ X 


payment 
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cc payment of the intereſts due to the creditors of 
<* the State, and for the expences neceflary to 
public order, and the defence of the kingdom. 
* What regards myſelf perſonally, is at the pre- 
< ſent time the leaſt of my diſquiet.“ 


See the Concluſion, No. 28. and 29. 


No. XXII. 
BJ De SPEECH of the KING to the NATIQNAL 
WM | = ASSEMBLY, in the Morning, of |the; 4th of 
* Fee, le, to 1691 e e et. 


the ſuſpended or inactive ſtate of juſtice the diſ- 
contents which ſpring from the ſufferings of indi- 
viduals— the unhappy feuds that are the vnavoid- 
able conſequence of long diſſenſions the critical 
ſituation of the finances, and the uncertainties that 


eren. 


conſpire in raiſing the anxiety of every true friend 
to the proſperity and happineſs of the kingdom. 

A great object is before you; but it is neceſſary 
that you ſhould obtain it without an augmentation 


: * « Les Incertitudes ſur la fortune publique.“ 
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of our troubles, and without new concluſions. It 
was, I mult ſay, in a gentler and more tranquil 
manner, that 1 had formed hopes of conducting 
you to it, when I conceived the deſign of aſſem- 
bling you, and uniting, for the public welfare, the 
knowledge and the wills of the Repreſentatives of 
the Nation; but my happineſs and glory are {till 
linked equally cloſe to the ſucceſs of your labours, 
Theſe I have guarded, with continual vigilance, 
from the fatal effects of thoſe unhappy circum- 
ſtances in which you were placed. Ihe horrors of 
famine, which threatened France laſt year, were 
repelled by multiplied cares, and immenſe ſup- 
plies. The diſorders which muſt have been pro- 
duced by the ancient ſituation of the finances, the 
loſs of credit, the exceſſive ſcarcity of ſpecie, and 
the gradual decay of the revenues, have, at leaſt in 
their great and exceſſive effects, been hitherto coun- 
teracted. I have mitigated every where, but parti- 
cularly in the capital, the dangerous conſequences 
of a failure of employment; and notwithſtanding 
the weakened ſtate of all the means of authority, 
I have preſerved the kingdom, not indeed in that 
tranquillity I would have defired, but in a ſituation 
ſufficiently compoſed to receive the benefit of a 
wiſe and well-regulated liberty. Laſtly, in ſpite of 
our internal ſituation being ſo generally known, 
and notwithſtanding the political ſtorms which agi- 
tate other Nations, l have preſerved peace without, 
and maintained, with all the Powers of Europe, 
ſuch connections of amity and regard, as promiſe 
to render it laſting. 

After having thus preſerved you from thoſe vio- 
lent ſhocks, which might have overturned fo caſily 
all your lavours and toil, I thought the moment 
arrived, when it concerned the intereſt of the State, 
that I ſhould connect myſelf in a manner till 
more expreſs and manifeſt, with the execution and 

8 ſucceſs 


„ 

ſucceſs of your meaſures, for the advantage of 
France Nor could { find a more ſuitable oppor- 
tunity than the preſent, when you bring, for my 
acceptance, Decrees made to eſtabliſh in the King- 
dom a new organization, which muſt be attended 
with ſo important and auſpicious an influence on 
the happineſs of my ſubjects, and the proſperity of 
this Empire. 5 

You know, Gentlemen, that more than ten years 
ago, and at a time before the wiſh of the Nation 
was made known as to provincial Aſſemblies, I 
had begun to ſubſtitue this mode of Adminiſtra- 
tion, in the room of that which long and ancient 
cuſtom had rendered facred. And experience 
having convinced me, that I was not deceived in 
the opinion I had formed as to the utility of ſuch 
eſtabliſhments, I have endeavoured to communi- 
cate the ſame benefit to all the provinces of my 
Kingdom; and, in order to enſure to theſe new 
Adminiſtrations the confidence of the Public, it 
was my deſire, that the members of which they 
were to be compoſed ſhould be freely nominated 
by all the Citizens. Theſe views of mine you 
have improved upon in ſeveral ways, and the moſt 
eſſential undoubtedly is, that equal and wilely 
planned ſubdiviſion, which, by weakening the an- 
cient ſeparations between province and province, 
and by eſtabliſhing a general and complete ſyſtem 
of equilibrium, more cloſely conjoins in one ſpirit 
and one intereſt all parts of the Kingdom. This 
grand idea, this beneficent deſign is entirely yours; 
nothing leſs could have ſufficed for it than an 
unity of will on the part of the Repreſentatives of 
the Nation; it was their juſtly acquired aſcendency 
over the general opinion, that was alone adequate 
towards undertaking with confidence ſo important 
a change, and that could overcome, in the name 
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of reaſon, the reſiſtance of habit and private in- 
tereſt. 

I will favour, I will promote by all the means in 
my power, the ſucceſs of this vait organization, 
on which, to my view, depends the ſalvation of 
France; and I think it neceſſary to ſay, that I am 
too much occupied with the internal ſituation of 
the Kingdom, too ſenſible of the dangers of every 
kind with which we are ſurrounded, not to feel 
very ſtrongly, that in the preſent ſituation of men's 
minds, and conſidering the actual fituation of pub- 
lic affairs, either a new order of things muſt be 
eſtabliſhed with quietneſs and tranquillity, or the 

Kingdom will be expoſed to all the calamities o 
anarchy, 

Let thoſe who are true Citizens reflect upon 1 
as I have done, fixing their attention ſimply upon 
the good of the State, and they will perceive that, 
even with different opinions, the great intereſt 
ought to unite them all at this moment. Time 
will reform what may be left defective in the col- 
lection of law to be made by this Aſſembly; but 
every enterpriſe that ſhould have a tendency to 
ſhake the principles of the Conſtitution, every 
ſcheme deſigned to overturn them, or to weaken 
their ſalutary influence, would only ſerve to intro- 
duce among us the terrible evils of diſcord; and 
even ſuppoſing the ſucceſs of ſuch an attempt 
againit my people and me, the reſult would de- 
prive us, without furniſhing a compenſation, of 
the various advantages of which a new orders of 
things holds out the proſpect. 

Let us then in good earneſt give ourſelves up to 
thoſe hopes. which we may conceive, and let us 
only think of realizing them by unanimity. Let 
it be known every where, that the Monarch and 
the Repreſentatives of the Nation are united by 
one and the ſame intereſt, and one and the fam? 
8 2 wiih, 


E 8 
wiſh, in order that this opinion, this firm belief, 
may diſſeminate through tbe provinces a ſpirit of 
peace and of good- will; and that all honeſt Citi- 
zens, and all ſuch as can effentially ſerve the State 
by their zeal and by their knowledge, may be 
anx1ous to intereſt themſelves in the different ſub- 
diviſions of the General Adminiſtration, whoſe 
union and collected efforts muſt be efficacious to 
the re-eſtabliſhment of order, and to the proſperity 
of the Kingdom. 

We ought not to conceal it, much is to be done 
before we can attain this end. A firm purpoſe *, 
a common and general effort, are abſolutely neceſ· 
fary to the obtaining real ſucceſs. Continue then 
your labours, without any view but that of the 
public good; let your. firſt attention be always 
fixed on the fate of the people, and on the public 
liberty; but be anxious alſo to ſoften and to calm 
all diſtruſt, and put an end as ſoon as poſſible to 
the different troubles which eſtrange from France 
ſo great a number of Citizens, and produce an 
effect ſo oppoſite to thoſe laws of ſafety and liberty 
which you wiſh to eſtabliſh, Proſperity will only 
return with general content. We every where 
perceive hopes; let us be impatient alſo to ſee 
happineſs realized every where. 

The time will come, I cheriſh the belief, when 
all Frenchmen, without diſtinction, will recognize 
the advantage of the entire ſuppreſſion of the dif- 


ferences of order and rank, when they are to 


labour in common for the public good, for that 
proſperity of our country which intereſts equally 


all citizens; and every one ought to ſee without 


pain that, in order to be called henceforth to ſerve 
the State in any manner, it is ſufficient to have 


| been diſtinguiſhed by talents or virtues. 


* „ Une 8 ſuivie.“ 
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In the mean time, however, whatever can recall 
to the Nation the ancient and continued ſervices of 
an honoured race, is a diſtinction which nothing 
can deſtroy; and as it blends itſelf with the duties 
of gratitude, thoſe, who in all claſſes of ſociety 
aſpire to ſerve their country with effect, and thoſe 
who have already had the happineſs of ſucceeding 
therein, are intereſted in reſpeQing this tranſmiſſion 
of titles, or of remembrance, the molt glorious 
inheritan:ze which can be tranſmitted to our chil- 
dren. Nor can the reſpect due to the miniſters of 
Religion be effaced; and when the conſideration in 
which they are held ſhall be chiefly attached to 
thoſe ſacred truths, which are the ſafeguard of 
order and of morals, all honeſt and enlightened 
Citizens will have an equal intereſt in maintaining 
and defending it. 

Without doubt, thoſe who have given up their 
pecuniary privileges, thoſe who will no longer 
form as heretofore a political order in the State, 
find themſelves ſubjected to ſacrifices, with the im- 
portance of which 1 am well acquainted ; but I 
am perſuaded they will have generoſity enough to 
ſeek their compenſation in all thoſe public advan- 
tages which we muſt hope for from the inſtitution 
of National Aſſemblies. | 

I alſo ſhould have loſſes to reckon up, if, amidit 
the moſt important intereſts of the State, I could 
{ſtop to make perſonal calculations; but I find a 
ſufficient indemnification, a compenſation full and 
entire, in the encreaſe of the happineſs of the 
Nation: this is the undiſguiſed ſentiment of my 
heart“. | 

I will defend then, I will maintain Conſtitu- 
tional Liberty, the principles whereot have been 


„ C'eſt du fond de mon cœur que j'exprime ici ce ſenti- 
ment.“ 


ſanctioned 


1 


ſanctioned by the general will, in concord with 
my own. I will do more, in concert with the 
Queen, who participates in all my ſentiments, I 
will early prepare the mind and heart of my ſon 
for the new order of things, which circumſtances 
have brought about. I will habituate him from 
his early years to be happy in the happineſs of the 
French, and to be always ſenſtble, in ſpite of the 
language of Flattery, that a wiſe Conſtitution will 
preſerve him from the dangers of inexperience, 
and that a juſt liberty adds a new value to thoſe 
ſentiments of love and fidelity, of which the 
Nation, for ſo many ages paſt, has given to its 
Kings ſuch intereſting proofs. 

I cannot then have a doubt, but that in finiſh- 
ing your work, you will aſſuredly exert yourſelves 
with wiſdom and candour to ſtrengthen the exe- 
cutive power ; for, unleſs it be ſtrong, there can 
exiſt no laſting order within the Kingdom, nor 
any reſpeCtability without. You can have no 
reaſonable grounds of ſuſpicion, hence it is your 
duty, as Citizens, and as faithful Repreſentatives 
of the Nation, to give to the Common Weal and to 
Public Liberty that ſtability, which can only be 
derived from an active and tutelar authority. It 
will be certainly preſent to your minds that, with- 

out ſuch an authority, all parts of your ſyſtem of 
Government would be deprived of a bond of 
union, and of all correſpondence; and therefore, 
in your attention to that Liberty, which you as well 
as I love, you will not fail to conſider, that dil- 
order in the Adminiſtration, by occaſioning a con- 
fuſion of powers, often degenerates, by its blind 
violences, into the moſt dangerous and alarming 
ſpecies of tyranny. : | 
Thus Gentlemen, not for my own ſake, who 
reckon as nothing what perſonally concerns me, 
in compariſon of the laws and inſtitutions v hich 
are 


«*\ 
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are to regulate the deſtiny of the Empire, but for 
the happineſs of the Country, for its proſperity, 
for its power, I invite you to free yourſelves of all 
the impreſſions of the moment, that might take off 
your minds from conſidering, in the whole of its 
connections, what is requiſite for a kingdom ſuch 
as France, with regard to its vaſt extent, its im- 
menſe population, and thoſe foreign connections 
that are the natural reſult of its ſituation. 

Nor will you neglect to, fix your attention on 
what is alſo an object for Legiſlators, the manners, 
character, and habits of a Nation, too celebrated 
in Europe by the nature of its taſte and its ge- 
nius*, to be able to appear indifferent to the 
preſervation or debaſement of thoſe ſentiments of 
gentleneſs, confidence, and goodneſs, which have 
gained it ſo much renown. 

Furniſh alſo an example of that ſpirit of juſtice 
which operates as the ſafeguard of property of 
that right which obtains reſpect among all Nations, 
which 1s not the work of chance, which derives 
no privileges from opinion, but which is intimately 
linked with the moſt eſſential ties of public order, 
and the firſt laws of ſocial harmony. 

By what fatality 1s it, that, at the moment when 
tranquillity began to re-appear, new troubles have 
ſprung up in the provinces? what fatality leads 
on to theſe new exceſſes? Join with me in put- 
ting a ſtop to them, and let us prevent by every 
effort, any criminal violence from caſting a ſtain 
on thoſe days in which the happineſs of the 
Nation is preparing. You, who in ſo many ways 
can influence the public confidence, do you en- 
lighten, as to their true intereſts, the People who 
are led aſtray; that good People fo dear to me, 
and of whole love Jam alured when it is withed 


* « Par la nature de ſon eſprit & de ſon genie,” 
| to 


11 


„ 


to comfort me in my troubles. Ah! did they 
know how miſerable it makes me to hear of an 
unjuſt attempt againſt the fortunes, or of an act 
of violence againit the perſons, of any, they would, 
perhaps, ipare me thele bitter ſenſations. 5 

I cannot ſpeak of the great intereſts of the State 
without urging you to direct your attention, in the 
moſt preſſing and deciſive manner, to whatever 
concerns the reſtoration of order in the finances, 
and the quiet of that innumerable multitude of 
citizens, who are counected with the public for- 
tune. It is time to calm all uneaſineſs; it is time 
to give the Kingdom that ſtrength of credit which 
it has a right to aſſume. You cannot undertake 
all at once; and, therefore, I invite you to reſerve 
for other opportunities a part of thoſe advantages, 
of which the combination of your talents holds 


forth the proſpect. But when you have added to 


what you have already accompliſhed, a wiſe and 
reaſonable plan for the adminiſtration of juſtice ; 
when you ſhall have confirmed the baſis of a per- 
fect equilibrium between the revenues and the ex- 
pences of the State; when, in fine, you ſhall have 


| finiſhed the work of the Conſtitution; you will 


have acquired ſtrong claims upon public gratitude; 
and, in the ſucceſſion of National Aſſemblies, the 
continuance whereof is henceforth founded upon 
the very Conſtitution, there will only remain to 
add, from year to year, new means of proſperity 
to thoſe you have already prepared. May this day, 
in which your Monarch comes to unite himſelf 
with you, in the moſt frank and intimate manner, 
be a memorable epoch in the hiſtory of this Em- 
pire! It will be ſo, I hope, if my ardent wiſhes, 
my preſſing exhortations, can operate as a ſignal 
of peace and harmony amongſt you. Let thoſe, 
who would ſtill eſtrange themſelves from a ſpirit 
of concord, now become ſo indiſpenſable, make 

5 | | to 
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to me the ſacrifice of all thoſe remembrances which 
afflict them, and I will recompence them by my 
gratitude and affection. Let us all, from this day 
forward, I ſet you the example, profeſs but one 
opinion, one intereſt, one will, attachment to the 
new Conſtitution, and an ardent deſire for the 
peace, happineſs, and proſperity of France! 


By a decree, of the 23d of February, the Aſſembly 
ordained, that this Speech of the King ſhould be 


ſent to all the Municipalities, and read in every 
Pariſh after the Homilies. 
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The SECOND ADDRESS of the National Aſſembly 
to the People of France. 


FEBRUARY 11, 1790. 


The National Aſſembly to the People of France. 


THE National Aſſembly, while advancing in 
their courſe of labours for the public good, re- 
ceive from all parts the felicitations of provinces, 
cities, and communities, teſtimonies of the public 
joy, and acclamations of public gratitude : but 
they hear alſo the murmurs and clamours of thoſe 
who are hurt by the deſtruction of ſo many abuſes, 
of ſo many private intereſts and prejudices. In- 
tent on the happineſs of all, they are diſtrefled 
with the ſufferings of individuals. They make 
all poſſible allowance for prejudices, for the heat 
and animoſity of party, and known how to pardon 
even injuſtice; but they hold it to be an eſſential 
duty to guard you againſt the influence of calum- 
niators, and to diflipate thoſe vain terrors we 
which ſome may attempt to alarm you, 

What, indeed, has been left untried by our 
enemies to miſlead you, and to ſhake your confi- 
dence in us? They feign ignorance of any good 
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effected by the National Aſſembly.— We will re 
call it to your minds. They have raiſed objections 
againſt what we have already done. We will an- 
ſwer them. | 

They have diſſeminated doubts and inquietude 
concerning what is intended to be done. We will 
inform you. 

«© What good has the Aſſembly done?“ 

It has traced, with a firm and ſteady hand, and 
in the midſt of ſtorms, the principles of the Con- 
ſtitution, which ſecures your Liberty for ever. | 

The Rights of Man, unknown and inſulted for 
ages, have been re-eſtabliſhed for all mankind, in 
that Declaration which will remain for ever as the 
ſignal of reſiſtance to oppreſſors, and a law to Le- 
giſlators themſelves. | 

The Nation had loft the right of decreeing its 
own laws and taxes This right has been reſtored 
to it; and at the ſame time the true principles of 
the Monarchy, the inviolability of the Auguſt 
Chief ot the Nation, and the Right of Inheri- 
tance to the Throne, in a Family which is ſo dear 
to all Frenchmen, have been fixed on a facred 
foundation. 

You have hitherto had only States General; 
you have now a National Aſſembly, and this Aſſem- 
bly can never be wreſted from you. 

Orders, neceflarily divided in their intereſts, and 
ſlaves to ancient pretenſions, dictated the decrees 
in thoſe Aſſemblies of the States, and were 
enabled to prevent the National Will from taking 
place. Theſe orders exiſt no longer: all titles of 
diſtinction have been ſunk in the honourable one 
of Citizen. 

All being thus inveſted with the rights of Ci- 
tizens, it was neceſſary that your defenders ſhould 
be Citizens; and at the firſt ſignal a National 
Guard aroſe, Which being aſſembled by patriot- 
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i'm, and commanded by honour, maintains or- 
der, and watches with an indefatigable zeal, over 
the ſafety of every individual, for the intereſt of 
all. | | 
Numberleſs particular privileges, thoſe irrecon- 
cileable enemies to the public good, compoſed the 
whole of our National Law: theſe are deſtroyed ; 
and, at the voice of your Aſſembly, thoſe pro- 
vinces that were moſt tenacious of their own pri- 
vileges have applauded their downfall, and have 
felt themſelves enriched by their loſs. 

A vexatious feudal Hyſtem, powerful even in its 
laſt remains, covered all France: it has diſap- 
peared, never to return. 

You were ſubject, in the provinces, to a trou- 
bleſome courſe of adminiſtration: you are now freed 
from it. | | 

Arbitrary Orders infringed upon the liberty of 
the Citizens: they are annihilated. 

You wiſhed for a complete organization of mu- 
nicipalities : it has juſt now been given you; and 
the creation of all theſe bodies, formed by your 
own ſuffrages, preſents, at this moment, the moſt 


intereſting ſpectacle throughout all France. 


At the ſame time, the National Aſſembly has 
conſumated the work of the new divifien of the 
kingdom, which alone could efface the laſt veſtages 


of ancient prejudices, ſubſtitute the true love of 


our Country in the room of the excluſive attach- 
ment to a province, lay the baſis of a good repre- 
ſentation, and fix at, the ſame time, the rights of 
each individual perſon, and each individual canton, 
in proportion to their conſequence in the public 
weal; a difficult problem in politics, and unſolved 
till the preſent times. 5 
You have for a long time deſired, that the ſale 
of offices in the Magiſtracy ſhould be aboliſhed : 
this has been decreed. 
You 
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You felt the neceſſity of correcting the princi- 
pal vices of the criminal code : a proviſionary re- 
form has been made, till a more perfect and ge- 

neral one can be accompliſhed. —From all parts of 
the Kingdom have complaints, demands, remon- 
ſtrances, been addreſſed to us: we have ſatisfied 
them to the utmoſt of our power. 'The multipli- 
city of the public engagements ' alarmed men's 
minds: we have rendered thoſe engagements ſa- 
cred, upon the principles of that good faith 
which is due from the Nation to individuals. You 
ſtood in fear of the power of Mini/ters : we have, 
for your ſecurity, impoſed on them the law of re- 
ſponſibility. 
Ihe Gabelle was a tax odious to you: we have 

lightened it for the preſent, and promiſe you its 


entire abolition ; for, in our opinion, it is not ſuf- 


ficient that impoſts are neceſſary for the public 
wants; they ought alſo to be juſtified by their 
equality, their wiſdom, and their agreeablenels to 
the Public. 

Immoderate penſions, frequently laviſhed with- 
out the knowledge of your King, have conſumed 
the fruit of your labours: we have caſt on them a 
ſevere and ſearching eye, and are about to reduce 
them within the limits of ſtrict juſtice. | 

In fine, the fnances demanded immenſe reforms: 
ſeconded by the Miniſter who has obtained your 
confidence, we have made them our unremitted 
ſtudy, and you will ſoon reap the fruit of our la- 
bours. . 

Such, Frenchmen, is our work, or rather yor-rs : 


for we are but your organs; and it is you who 


have inſtructed us, who have encouraged and 
ſupported us in our labours. What an wra is this 
to which we are at length arrived! How ho- 
nourable an inheritance have you to tranſmit to 
your poſterity | Elevated to the rank of Citizens, 
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admiſſible to all employs, enlightened cenſors of 
public affairs, when not actually engaged in the 
conduct of them; certain that every thing is done 


by you and for you, equals in the eye of the law, 


tree to act, to ſpeak, to write; accountable in 
your Aion to no individual whatever, but to the 
Public only; what condition can be conceived 
happier, or more honourable than yours ? 

Is there a ſingle Citizen, worthy of that name, 
who can look back with regret on the paſt ſtate of 
things, or who would gather up the ruins with 
which we are ſurrounded, in order to re- conſtruct 
the ancient edifice ? | 

And yet, what has not been ſaid, what has not 
been done by our enemies, to weaken in you the 
impreſſion which ſuch bleſſings ought © crane to 
produce? 

We have deſtroyed every thing“ ſay they. 

True, becauſe it was neceflary that every thing 
ſhould be re-built. And what was there to be fo 
much regretted? Would we truly know, let 
thoſe men be aſked the queſtion, who enjoyed no 
excluſive benefits in the objects reformed or de- 
ſtroyed. Interrogate even the conſcience of thoſe 
who did profit by them, ſetting aſide only ſuch 
mean ſouls, who, to ennoble their own private re- 
grets, now hold up, as the ſubjects of their com- 
miſeration, the condition of thoſe, to whom in 
former times they were ſo indifferent. We fhall 
then ſee, whether the reform of each of theſe ob- 
jects does not meet with the approbation of all, 

whoſe opinion is of any value. 

& We haveacted with too much precipitation,“ 
according to ſome; and a multitude of others re- 
proach us with too much ſlowneſs —Too much 
precipitation-! Can any one be ignorant that it 
is only by attacking and overthrowing all abuſes, 


at the ſame time, that we can hope "to be deli- 
vered 
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vered from them without the danger of à return; 
that it is then, and then only, that every one feels 
himſelf intereſted in the eſtabliſhment of order; 
that ſlow and partial attempts at reform always 
end in reforming nothing; in fine, that the abuſes 
retained ſerve as ſupports, and toon become the 
actual reſtorers of thoſe thought to have been de- 
ſtroyed. 

„% Our Aſſemblies are tumultuous.” And what 
matters it, if the decrees proceeding from them are 
n de are, to confeſs the truth, far from 
wiſhing to hold up the details of all our debates 
as a ſubject for admiration. They have more than 
once afflicted ourſelves ; but we have, at the ſame 
time, felt that it would be unjult in any to turn 
them to our diſadvantage ; and, after all this, im- 
petuoſity was the almoſt inevitable effect of the 
firſt general conflict which perhaps ever took place 
between all principles and al errors. 

They accuſe us of having aſpired at a chimeri- 
cal perfection. Strange reproach | which ill dif- 
guiſes the ſecret wiſh for the perpetuity of abuſes. 
— The National Aſſembly has not ſuffered its pro- 
greſs to be impeded by puſillanimous, or ſervilely 
intereſted motives: it has had the courage, or 
rather the good ſenſe, to believe that uſeful ideas, 
and truths moſt neceſſary 40 the happineſs of man- 
kind, were not excluſively deſtined to adorn the 
the pages of books; and that the Supreme Being, 
when he gave to man perfectibility, an endowment 
peculiar to his nature, did not intend to bar his 
application of it to the regulation of Society, in 
which his firſt wants, his moſt univerſal inteteſts, 
are comprehended. 

It is impoſlible,”” ſome have ſaid, © to rege- 
nerate an old and corrupted Nation.” Let us 


teach them, that none are ef but thoie 
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who wiſh the perpetuity of abuſes which tend to 
corrupt ; and that a Nation renews her youth the 
very day i in which ſhe reſolves to revive to Liberty. 

Behold the new generation! How their hearts 
beat with joy and hope! How pure, how noble 
and patriotic, are their ſentiments! With what 
enthuſiaſm do they preſs for the honour of being 
admitted to take the Civic Oath !—But why ſhould 
we anſwer ſo wretched a reproach ? Shall the Na- 
tional Aſſembly be reduced to excuſe itſelf for bav- 
ing not deſpaired of the People of France. 

„Nothing has yet been done for the People,” 
ſome have dared to ſay; yet it is the People's 
cauſe which triumphs in every change. Nothing 
done for the People! Does not every abuſe which 
has been deſtroyed propne, does it not ſecure, 
eaſe and relief to the People! Was there a ſingle 
abuſe that did not preſs upon them * ? 

„ But they complained not.“ It was, becauſe 
the exceſs of their ills ſtifled their complaints, 

< But their condition is now wretched.” Say 
rather, it is ſtill wretched. But it ſhall not be fo 
long; WE SWEAR IT SHALL NOT. 

We have deſtroyed the executive power.” 
No; fay rather the power of the Miniſter; and it 
was "that which deſtroyed, which often degraced, 
the executive power. The executive power Is en- 
lightened by us; we have pointed out its rights: 
above all, we have ennobled it by tracing them to 
their real fource, the People. 

It is now without force” '—againſt the Conſti- 
tution and the Law. This is true; but in their 
favour it will be more powerful than ever. 

„The People are armed.” Yes, for their de- 
fence; this was neceſſary. © But from this, evils 
have in many places reſulted.” Can theſe evils be 
imputed to the National Aſſembly? Can it be re- 
proached for diſaſters which it laments, which - 

would 
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would have prevented by all the force of its de- 
crees, and which will ſoon ceaſe by the union of 
the two powers, from henceforward indiffoluble, 
and by the irreſiſtible action of the united ſtrength 
of the Nation ? | 

We have exceeded our powers.” The anſwer 
to this is ſimple. We were inconteſtably ſent to 
make a Conſtitution : this was the deſire, this 
was the want, of all France. Now, was it poſſi- 
ble to create this Conſtitution, to form a whole, 
even an imperfect whole, by conſtitutional de- 
crees, without the plenitude of powers which we 
have exerciſed ?—But let us add: without the 
National Aſſembly, France had been ruined ; 
without the principle which ſubmits every thing 
to a plurality of free ſuffrages, and which has go- 
verned all our decrees, it is impoſſible to conceive 
a National Aſſembly; it is impoſlible to conceive, 
we will not ſay a Conſtitution, but even the hope 
of irrevocably deſtroying the ſmalleſt abuſe. This 
principle 1s an eternal truth ; and it has been ac- 
knowledged throughout all France; it has been 
expreſſed in a thouſand different ways in the nu- 
merous addreſſes of adheſion, which ran counter 
to that crowd of libels in which we are reproached 
with having exceeded our powers. Thoſe ad- 
drefſes, thoſe avowals of homage, thoſe patriotic 
oaths; what a confirmation are they of the powers 
of which our enemies would conteſt with us! 

Such, Frenchmen, are the reproaches caſt on 
us in thoſe numerous and criminal publications, 
which affect the tone of patriotic affliction. Ah! 
in vain do they flatter themſelves with the hope 
of diſcouraging us: our reſolution is only the 
more confirmed, and you will ſoon experience its 
effects. : 

The Aſſembly is on the point of giving you a 
military eſtabliſhment, which, by compoſing the 
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army of Soldier Citizens, will unite valour in defence 
of our Country, with the civic virtues, which pro- 
tect without alarming it. | | 
In a ſhort time the Aſſembly will preſent you 
with a em of taxation, which will be adapted 
to eaſe and encourage agriculture and induſtry, 
and in which the liberty of commerce will be re- 
ſpected; aſyſtem which, being ſimple, clear, and 
eaſily conceived by all who pay, will define with 
preciſion the part they owe, facilitate the neceſſary 
knowledge of the employment of the public re- 
venue, and lay open to the inſpection of all the 
people' of France, the true ſtate of the finances, 
even up to the preſent obſcure labyrinth, where 
the eye can no longer trace the treaſures of the 
State. 
In a ſhort time, a Clergy, Citizens alſo, equally 
diſtant from the extreme of poverty or of riches, 
and conſequently a model for both rich and poor, 
pardoning the injurious expreſſions of a temporary 
delirium, will inſpire a true, pure, and univerſal 
confidence, which neither the outrages proceeding 
from envy, nor that ſort of pity which humili- 
ates, will be able to ſhake : they will cauſe Re- 
ligion to be {till more cheriſhed ; they will increaſe 
its influence, by cultivating a cloſer and more af- 
fectionate connection between the people and their 
paſtors ; this ſacred body will no longer exhibit 
the ſpectacle, which the patriotiſm of ſome of its 
own members has more than once held up to pub- 
lic cenſure in this Aſſembly, of opulent idleneſs, 
and wunrecompenſed activity. = 

In a ſhort time @ tem of criminal and penal 
laws, dictated by reaſon, juſtice, and huntanity, 
will ſhew the reſpect due to human nature, even 
in the perſon of thoſe who are the victims of the 
Law—that reſpect, without which we have no 
right to pretend to morality. | 
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A code of civil law 4 confided to judges choſen 
by yourlelves, and diſpenſing juſtice gratuitouſly, 
will baniſh all thoſe obſcure, complicated, con- 
tradictory laws, whoſe incoherence and multipli- 
city ſeem to give room, even 1n an upright Judge, 
to dignify with the title of juſtice, what his own 
inclination, his error, or ſometimes, perhaps, his 
ignorance may dictate. But till this moment ar- 
rives, it is your duty to obey the laws in being; 
for you well know, that it is the diſtinguiſhing mark 
of a good Citizen, religiouſly to obey every law 
not yet repealed. 

Finally, we ſhall terminate our labours by a 
code ¶ inſtruction, or of national education, which 
will place the Conſtitution under the ſafeguard 
of the riſing generations; by cauſing the civic 
inſtruction to paſs through all degrees of the 
repreſentation, we ſhall tranſmit through all the 
clafles of ſociety the knowledge neceſſary to the 
welfare of each, as well as to that of the Nation 
at large. 

Behold, People of France; the proſpect of 
happineſs which lies before you !—Some ground 
yet remains to be gained; and there the detractors 
of the Revolution lie in wait for you. Guard 
againſt that impetuous vivacity ſo natural to you: 
above all things, dread the commiſſion of vio— 
lences; for any kind of diſorder may prove fatal 
to Liberty. This Liberty is dear to you; you are 
in poſſeſſion of it; ſhew yourſelves capable of pre- 
ſerving it ; be faithful to the {pirit, and even to 
the letter of the decrees of your Repreſentatives, 
accepted or ſanctioned by the King; diſtinguiſh 
between the feudal rights aboliſhed freely and with- 
out redemption, and thoſe redeemable and which 
are ſtill in force. Let the firſt be no longer 
exacted, nor the fecond refuſed; Bear in mind 
the three ſacred words which guard thele decrees, 
ll * 3» the 
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the NaTion, the Law, the KING. The Na- 
TION; that is, yourſelves. Ihe Law; that is alſo 
you; it is your will. The KINd; that is, the guar- 
dian of the Lan. 

Whatever falſe reports may be induſtriouſly pro- 
pagated, reckon always upon this union. It was 
the King they deceived formerly; now it is you; 
and the ſenſibility of the King is afflicted by their 
ſucceſs: he wiſhes to preſerve his people from the 
arts of thoſe flatterers, whom he has driven from 
his throne, and from whom he will defend the 
cradle of his fon; for he has declared in the midſt of 
your Repreſentatives, that he will make the Heir 
of the Crown the guardian of the Conſtitution. 

Harken not to thoſe who ſpeak of two parties; 
there is but oe; we have all ſworn it, and it is 
that of Liberty, Her victory is ſecure, atteſted by 
new conqueſts every day: let obſcure detractors 
pour out their injurious calumnies againſt us; re- 
flect only, that if they praiſed us, France would 
be.undone. Be on your guard how you awaken 
their hopes, by diſorders and treſpaſſes againſt the 
Law. See how they triumph at a few delays in 
the collection of the impoſts. Ah! furniſh, not 
food for this cruel joy! Think that this debt 
No, it is no longer a debt; it is a ſacred tribute, 
and it is your Country that now receives it for you, 
and for your children: ſhe will no longer ſuffer it 
to be prodigally conſumed on depredators, who 
would, without remorſe, ſee the ſource of the pub- 
lic treaſure dried up, now that its ſtream is turned 
aſide from them: they aim at miſchief, which the 
goodneſs and magnanimity of the King have Prs- 
vented and rendered impoſſible. 

Frenchmen, ſecond your King; by a, end 
and unſhaken reſpect for the Law, defend his hap- 
pineſs, his virtues, his real glory, againſt the de- 
ſigns of his and your enemies; ſhew that he * 
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had any enemies but thoſe of Liberty; in the 
maintenance of her, and the ſupport of him, ſhew 
that your conſtancy equals your courage; that in 
the cauſe of Liberty, of which he is the guardian, 
you can never be weary, you will be indetatiga- 
ble. Your laſſitude was the laſt hope of the ene- 
mies of the Revolution: they now loſe that; par- 
don them their groans, and without hating them, 
deplore theſe remains of weakneſs, theſe infirmities 
of humanity ; ſeek, we will even ſay, excuſes for 
them. Obſerve the concurrence of cauſes which 
would naturally prolong, nouriſh, and almoſt 
eterniſe their illuſion. Time is neceſſary to chaſe 
from their memory the phantoms of a long dream, 
the dreams of a long life. Who is able to triumph 
in a moment over fixed habits of the mind, over 
opinions inculcated in infancy, cheriſhed by 
the exterior forms of ſociety, favoured by the 
public ſlavery, which they imagined to be eternal, 
dear to a ſpecies of pride, impoſed on them as a 
duty; habits in fine, which flattered perſonal in- 
tereſt in a thouſand different ways? To loſe at once 
their illuſions, their hopes, their moſt favourite 
ideas, and a part of their fortune; to expect they 
ſhould ſuffer this without regret, without efforts, 
without that reſiſtance which is at the beginning 
natural, and which afterwards a falſe point of ho- 
nour impoſes as a duty, is to expect too much 
from humanity!— Alas! if among this claſs of 
men, lately ſo favoured, ſome are found unable 
to bear ſo many loſſes at once, be generous re— 
member, that in this claſs have been found alſo 
men who have dared to raiſe themielves to the 
rank of Citizens, intrepid defenders of our com— 
mon rights; and, in the boſom even of their fa- 
milies, oppoſing the noble enthuſiaſm of Liberty 

to the tendereſt ſentiments of Nature. 
Lament, Frenchmen, the blind victims of fo 
many deplorable prejudices; but living under the 
| Empire 
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empire of the Laws, let not the word Vengeance 
be any more pronounced. Courage, perſever- 
ance, generolity, theſe, the virtues of free men, 
we expect of you, and demand it in the name 
of that ſacred Liberty, the only conqueſt worthy 
of man, worthy of you; by the efforts, by the 
ſacrifices which you have made for her, by the 
virtues mingled with the misfortunes inſeparable 
from a great Revolution, we call upon you not to 
retard, not to diſhonour the faireſt work that the 
annals of the world have tranſmitted to memory. 
— What have you to fear? — Nothing; no, no- 
thing, but a fatal impatience. Vet a few mo— 

ments —It is for Liberty! So many ages that you 
have given to deſpotiſm! Friends, Citizens —a 
generous, in lieu of a ſervile patience l this is what 
we aſk of you. We aſk it in the name of your 
Country; you have one now: in the name of 
your King; you have a King now; he is devoted 
to you; no longer the King of a few thouſands of 
men, but the King of the French all French- 
men! How mult he now deſpiſe deſpotiſm! How 
mult he now hate it RING oF A FREE PEOPLE! — 
How mult he now ſee and acknowledge the error 
of thoſe deluſive viſions, cheriſhed by a Court, 
which called itfelf bs people : deluſions which were 
ſpread around his cradle, which are encloſed, as 
with deſign, in the circle of royal education, and 
with which men have, in all times, ſought to com- 
poſe the infant underſtanding of Kings in order to 
draw from ihe errors of their judgment the Petri. 
mony of Courts. Your King is now your's. Ah! 
how dear is he to us, ſince his People are become 
his Court! Will you refuſe him the tranquillity, 
the happineſs he fo much deſerves? May he from 
henceforward hear no more of thoſe violent ſcenes 
which have ſo afflicted his heart: may he, on the 
contrary, hear of order being re-eſtabliſhed, ot 
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property being every where reſpected; that you 
receive, and place under the ægis of the Law, the 
innocent and the culpable.— The culpable? None 
are culpable, but thoſe whom the laws have pro- 
nounced to be ſo.— Or rather, may he hear, may 
your virtuous Monarch hear of ſome of choſe traits 
of generoſity, thoſe noble examples, which have 
already illuſtrated the birth of French Liberty.— 
Aſtoniſh him with your virtues, in order that he 
may the ſooner reap the fruit of his own : haſten, 
for his ſake, the moment of public tranquillity, 
and the ſpectacle of your own felicity. 

As for us, proſecuting our laborious taſk, de- 
voted, conſecrated, to the grand buſineſs of the 
Conſtitution, your work, as well as ours, we will 
terminate it; and, aided by all the lights of France, 
we ſhall conquer every obſtacle. Satisfied in our 
conſcience, convinced, and already happy in your 
approaching felicity, we will place in your hands 
this ſacred depoſit: of the Conſtitution under the 
guard of new virtues, the ſeeds of which, con- 
tained in your minds, will begin tc to nn in the 
firſt days of Liberty. 
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Decree relative to the Suppreſſion of MoN AST IC 
Vows, and the State of the Religious of both Sexes, 
the 13th February, 1790. | 


THE National Aſſembly decrees as Articles of 
the Conſtitution : | | 

I. That the Law ſhall no longer ſanction 
the ſolemn monaſtic vows of perſons of either 
ſex; declares, therefore, that the orders and con- 
gregations of Regulars, in which ſuch vows were 
made, are, and ſhall continue to be ſuppreſſed in 
France, and that no ſimilar inſtitutions can be 
_ eſtabliſhed in future. | | 

II. That all individuals of both ſexes, being in 
monaſteries and religious houſes, may come out of 
the ſame, upon making their PEAR before the 
Municipality of the place, and ſhall be provided 
for by a ſuitable penſion. | | 

An enumeration will alſo be made of thoſe 
houſes to-which the Religious may retire that are 
not willing to avail themſelves of the pretent 
decree. | 

The National Aſſembly further declares, that 
nothing ſhall be changed, for the preſent, with 
reſpect to the houſes charged with the public edu- 
cation, and in charitable eſtabliſhments, until the 
Aſſembly have come to a determination on that 
ſubject. 

HI. The female Religious are permitted to 
remain in the houſes in which they are at this pre- 
ſent time, the Aſſembly expreſsly excepting them 
from that clauſe which obliges the male Religious 


to join ſeveral houſcs into one. 
| No. XXV. 
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Decree on a Motion being made relative to the Ca- 
tholic Religion*, 13th April 1790. 


THE National Aﬀembly, conſidering that it 
has not, and cannot have, the exerciſe of any 
power over the conſcience, nor over religious 
opinions; that the majeſty of Religion, and the 
profound reſpect which is due to it, do not admit 
of its being made a ſubject of deliberation ; con- 
ſidering alſo that the attachment of the National 
Aſſembly to the Catholic, Apoſtolic, and Roman 
worſhip cannot be doubted at that moment when 
this worſhip alone is to be placed by it in the firſt 
claſs of public expences, and when, by an unani- 
mous motion of reſpect, it has expreſſed its ſenti- 
ments in the only way fuitable to the dignity of 
 Rehgion, and to the character of the National 
Aſſembly; decrees, that it cannot and ought not 
to deliberate on the propoſed motion, but will 


proceed to the order of the day, concerning the 
eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions. | 


This motion, already rejected, was brought forward 
again by Dom. Gerle, in this form: * That i ſhould be 
declared, that the Catholic, Apoſtolic, and Roman Religion 
ſhould be, and ſhould continue to be for ever, the Religion 
of the Nation; and that its worſhip ſhould be the only pub- 

lic and authorized one. 


— 
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them. Your ſuffrages have gathered this firſt fruit 
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The THIRD ADDRESS of the National Aſſembly 
to the people of France. 


Mar, 3, 1790, 


On the Subject of the Aﬀgnats. 


THE National Aſſembly have juſt made a 
great ſtep towards the regeneration of the finances. 
They have determined upon great ſacrifices ; they 
have ſtopt by no obſtacle, by no prejudice; their 
duty was impoſed on them by the fafety of the 
State. Hoping every thing from public ſpirit, 
which every day ſeems to acquire new force, the 
National Aſſembly might have been enabled not 
to fear any falſe interpretation of their motives, 
and to rely upon their purity : but this conſciouſ- 
neſs is not alone ſufficient for them; they wiſh 
the whole nation to be their judge, and never 
were greater intereſts brought before a more auguſt 
tribunal. | 

To give a Conſtitution to an Empire, to fix by 
that the deſtiny of the public fortune, and by the 
public fortune the ſupport of the Conſtitution ; 
ſuch was the buſineſs of the National Aſſembly. 

Frenchmen, the foundations of the Conſtitution 
are laid: the King whom you love has accepted 


of 
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of our toils; and from that moment we probs 
with certainty to labour for a free People, and 
ufidertook to re-eſtabliſh order in the finances. 

A gulph yawned before us; in vain did taxes, 
at once burdenſome and exceſſive, devour the 
ſubſtance of the People; they were not ſufficient 
for the immenſe public charges; 60 millions of 
_ new ſubſidies would hardly have paid them, and 
while the moſt neceſſary expences were in arrears, 
while the moſt legitimate creditors were ſubjected 
to unjuſt delays, even the reſources of futurity 
were not held ſacred. 

To ſuch great diſorders the National Aſſembly 
has only oppoſed your authority, and its own cou- 


rage and principles. Equally juſt and firm, what 


each of you would have ſaid it has faid in your 
name. Fidelity to all engagements, relief for the 
People: ſuch was your with, and ſuch has been 
their oath. 

A ſtrict enquiry into the expences. has proved 
to them, that the amount of the former revenues 
would be more than ſuthcient, when they ceaſed 
to be laviſhed away. They immediately ordered 
all thoſe economical retrenchments which could 


take place without delay, and made every prepa- 


ration for what might come after. 

The examination of the antient revenues con— 
vinced them, that the People might be greatly 
relieved without impoverithing the public treaſury; 
the moit ruinous of the taxes has already been re- 
placed by a ſubſidy, which is not aggravated by 
the immenſe expences of collection; and this firit 
operation is only an eflay of a general plan. 

The arrear of expence was beyond calculation; 
and the diſorder, favoured by the darkneſs in 
which it was enveloped, perpetuated itſelf. The 
Aſſembly threw light upon this obſcurity, ſub- 
jected to a ſtrict liquidation all the debis up ta 
the 
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the firſt of January laſt, and to a regular payment 
all the expences commencing from that day. 
Great part of the revenues of the year was ab 
ſorbed by anticipations ; and their renewal would 
have been continued in following years, ſo as to 
put to the hazard of an uncertain and ruinous 
credit the molt urgent wants and the moſt ſacred 
engagements. Ihe Aſſembly reſolved no longer 
to ſacrifice the future to the prefent, and without 
further calculation prohibited all new anticipations. 
At the ſame time they employed all their co- 
operator®, ſome to inveſtigate the public debt, 
by preparing its liquidation; others to deviſe 
a ſyſtem of taxation, founded on the baſis of 
Liberty, and regulated by real convenience to the 
public weal; ſome to combine the wants of the 


State with thoſe of agriculture and commerce 


and others to determine the value of thoſe domains 
which, in leſs happy or leſs enlightened times, our 


fathers had aſſigned for the diſcharge of a part of 


the public expences. The National Aſſembly was 
thus preparing the materials of that regenerating 
ſyſtem, which the Repreſentatives of the Nation 
could alone undertake with any hope of ſucceſs. 

This vaſt plan, the fruit of ſuch diverſified 
labours, could not promiſe ſucceſsful reſults until 


a future period. Ihe National Aſſembly have 


fixed its term irrevocably in the next year; and 
to reach it at that era, without compromiſing 
either the public ſatety, or the principles of a wiſe 
adminiſtration, they have directed their attention 
boldly to the urgent wants of the preſent year. 

It is on this year, particularly that the accumu- 
lated weight of all the preceding diforders falls. 
While the greateſt part of the ordinary receipts 
were ſuſpended or deitroyed, either by the ſhocks 
inſeparable from the happieſt Revolution, or by 
that uncertainty which accompanies changes, _= 
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when moſt favourable; while the reduction of 
expences furniſhed as yet but ſlow and gradual 
ſuccours; it was neceſſary at once to provide for 
the general charges of adminiſtration, to pay off 
a debt of 170 millions, contracted on the faith of 
the Publick with a bank whoſe credit was the 
only reſource of laſt year; to extinguiſh 141 mil- 
lions of the anticipations proſcribed by our decrees 
and the voice of the Publick ; and to become juſt 


again to thoſe Creditors of the State who have not 


yet received their annuities for the year 1788, and 
whoſe eaſy or diſtreſſed circumitances have ſo 
direct an influence upon all the claſſes of the 
induſtrious. 

On ſuch a combination of affairs the Aſſembly 
dared to fix their attention without deſpairing of 
their, Country, and without being deterred from 
their ſirm reſolution of rejecting every meaſure 
that might prove an obſtacle to the ſucceſs of 
their deſigns fon the year 1791. 

The ſafety of the State then evidently depended 
upon the diſcovery and employment of reſources 

at once new and immenſe, with which it might be 

poſſible to reach that important epoch, and, above 
all, to reach it without an increaſe of charges al- 
ready too heavy, and without the. illuſive means 
of an annihilated credit. 

Determined by thefe powerful conſiderations, 
convinced, after a profound examination, that 

they proceeded in the only proper way, the Na- 
tional | Aſſembly rejected every uncertain expe- 
dient; they had confidence to believe that a pow- 
erful Nation, that a free People governed by the 
laws, could in difficult circumſtances exact from 
themſelves what arbitrary power would in vain 
have ſollicited from public confidence. The Af- 
ſembly had already decreed, the 19th. of laſt De- 
cember, a creation, of Aſſignats on the product of 
en a ſale 
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a ſale of eccleſiaſtical property and domains, to 
the amount of 40 millions; they had already 
deſtined them for re- imburſements, and as a ſub- 
ſidy for the expences of the current year; in con- 
firming anew theſe diſpoſitions, the National Aſ- 
ſembly have juſt decreed that theſe Aſſignats ſhould 
perform the office of money. | 

Delivered by this great meaſure from all uncer- 
tainty, and from all the ruinous effects of a credit 
perpetually abandoned to the caprices of avarice, 
the Nation has only need of union, conſtancy, and 
firmneſs, or, in one word, of itſelf, to aſſure the hap- 
pieſt effects from this decree, and to bring back 
into the public treaſury, into commerce, and into 
all the branches of exhauſted induſtry, ſtrength, 
abundance, and proſperity. 5 

The enemies of Liberty; Frenchmen, can alone 
weaken this hope; it is of conſequence to render 
ineffectual their inſinuations; it is of conſequence 
to prove to a demonſtration, that the reſolution of 
the National Aſſembly is not founded ſolely on 
the moſt imperious neceſſity, but alſo on ſound 
principles, that it is attended with no incon— 
venience, that, in ſhort, under every point of view 
it is a wiſe and ſalutary law. | 

Look back for a moment—it was the diſorder 
in the finances which brought to us the happy days 
of Liberty; called by a Citizen-king to the ſuc- 
cour of the public weal, you could not ſave it in 
a ſure and honourable way for yourſelves and him, 
but by deſtroying the cauſes which, after having 
once overwhelmed you with evils, might one day 
produce them again, and perhaps render them in- 
curable. Contempt for the Rights of Man was the 
ſource of your misfortunes: from the firſt moment 
your Repreſentatives thought it incumbent to 
place the Rights of Men as the baſis of a Conſti- 
tution, calculated to preſerve to the Kingdom its 
21 | ſtrength, 
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ſtrength, to Frenchmen their dignity, to the pub- 
lic weal all the advantages reſulting from our 
fortunate ſituation. From that moment, alſo, the 
true Repreſentatives of the Nation, thoſe who 
requiring nothing for themſelves have demanded 
every thing for it, have had inceſſant battles to 
fight; they have fought them with courage; and 
the National Aſſembly has thence become better 
acquainted with your true intereſts. 
Wherever under a free government man enjoys 
all the rights of which ſociety cannot deprive him 
without injuſtice, the ſpirit of Corporations can- 
not be preſerved without danger. It tends con- 
ſtantly to make a ſeparation between its own and 
the common intereſt. All means left for its union 
are offenſive weapons. In vain will the ſacred 
intereſts of Religion be introduced to juſtify an 
exception to thele principles, without which Li- 
berty cannot exiſt. The holy duties which Reli- 
gion enjoins, the auguſt myſteries of which it 
preſerves the tradition, require undoubtedly a 
particular profeſſion, a profeſſion that dedicates a 
whole lite to ſupport great truths by great-exam- 
ples; but it ought not to ſeparate thoſe who em- 
brace it from the reſt of the Citizens: the moral 
influence of Religion ought to give no political 
influence to its Miniſters. Therefore, when la- 
bouring to regenerate France, to reſtore her true 
Liberty, to unite all private intereſts, all particular 
wills under the empire of the general will, the 
Nation had a right to reſume the diſpoſal of thoſe 
poſſeſſions which could not have ceaſed to be- 
long to her, which ſerved leſs for the decent 
maintenance of the true Miniſters of the Goſpel, 
than to conſtitute a State «vithin à Stute, and to 
promote a dangerous independence. 

Henceforth the Nation is to make of that pro- 
perty the wiſeſt uſe, according to circumitances. 
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To provide for the expences of the public ſafe- 
ty, to diſcharge theſe engagements, of which the 
ſuſpenſion is equally diſaſtrous to the Citizens, and 
ſhameful to the Nation, are the firſt wants, or ra- 
ther firſt duties. Would it have been poſſible to 
negle& them long, without compromiſing the fate 
of the Miniſters of Religion themſelves? Is it 
poſſible to conceive a claſs of men, a claſs of pro- 
perties, which would not have been ruined by con- 
fuſion and anarchy? The National Aſſembly 
would then have been wanting to every principle— 
would have betrayed your confidence, did they 
heſitate to ſet apart, from this moment, a portion 
of the national domains for the common ſafety 
and reliet of the Nation at large. 

What circumſtances were ever more imperious ? 
The enemies of Liberty have no reſource but in 
the diſorders and complaints of miſery ; they are 
certainly infatuated, it they hope to triumph by 
our deſpair ; but we ſhould not deſerve to be free, 
if we did not join all our efforts to prevent ſuch 
deplorable extremities. 

Thus, governed by the ſureſt political princi- 
ples, and the moſt urgent wants, the National 
Aſſembly, accepting the intervention and aſſiſtance 
of the Municipalities, has decreed the ſale of theſe 
domains, the well applied uſe whereot can alone 
ſtop the progreſs ct. the evil; and ſince their for- 
mer adminiſtration can no longer ſubſiſt, ſince by 
their circulation they will become a more fertile 
ſource of national riches, the Aſſembly has diſ- 
charged every duty in diſpoſing of theſe poſ- 
faſſions; —but from that time it became necellary 
to carry to the charge of the whole Nation all 
the expences which theſe provided for. | 

To the Nation belong Religion, its Miniſters, 
the Religious Orders, the Poor: your Reprelenta- 


| tives have, therefore, decreed, that henceforth the 
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charges of worſhip, the juſt and honourable main- 
tenance of the Miniſters of the altars, the ſupport 
of the Religious, and of the Poor, ſhall be fur- 
niſhed from the national Treaſury; they have 
placed the Creditors of the Clergy among the 
Creditors of the State. To the poſſeſſions of the 
Church, which are in the Nation, they have added 
all that belong to the Nation, in order to anſwer 
the ſame charges. Theſe diſpoſitions are wiſe; at 
no time will you make any more ſure, more con- 
formable to true policy, or more conſonant to the 
proper ſpirit of Religiqn. 

Frenchmen, you will ſupport all theſe mea- 
ſures; you will not ſuffer the leaſt reſiſtance to 
retard the execution of the decrees of the Aſſem- 
bly, ſanctioned by the King. | 
Let ſuch amongſt you, whom it will ſuit to pur- 
chaſe the lands that are to be ſold, preſent them- 
ſelves without fear: the property they ſhall acquire 
is aflured to them; it is from the Nation itſelf they 
will hold it. Deſpots, tyrants, they who govern 
without laws, owe each other nothing ; they can' 
with impunity deſtroy each other's operations. A 
Nation does not thus ſtrike againſt herſelf. What 
intereſt could ſhe have to diſpoſteſs him whom ſhe 
had put in poſſeſſion? To d6 lo, it is neceſſary 
to conceive her as trampling under foot the laws 
ſhe has given Herſelf, or rather to ſuppoſe it poſ- 
fible for her to conſent to expoſe herſelf anew ta 
the pillage of deſpotifm, and again permit a few 
men to invade her Liberty. The Conſtitution, 
which every one of you has ſworn to maintain, 
guarantees us for ever from this misfortune. 

If then you can purchaſe of the Nation with 
ſafety, if every idea to the contrary be repugnant 
to all appearance of reaſon, the National Aſſem- 
bly could diſpoſe beforehand of the product of 
thoſe ſales which they roy decreed; and this is 
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the purpoſe of the Aſſignats. The effects, of 
v hich they repreſent the produce, form their in- 
trinſic value; and that value is as evident as that 
of the metal contained in our common coin. Theſe 
Aſſignats might have been neceſſary, ſooner or 
later, in order to diſtribute among the Creditors 
of the State that part of the effects which was 
deſtined, by our firſt decrees, to ſupply the pub- 
lic Treaſury; but be the diſtribution ſooner or 
later, that circumſtance changes not their nature. 

Their value remains the ſame; and if the Aſſig - 
nats are delivered out before the effects are ſold, 
it is becauſe there is a want of money to replace 
quickly what has diſappeared from circulation.— 
Without this ſalutary anticipation, neither the 
public Treaſury, nor yourſelves, could get through 
this dangerous criſis, whick it 18 ſo important to 
put an end to. 

The National Aſſembly, however, have given 
up no principle to the laws of imperious neceſſity. 


They have examined this Aſſignat-money, under 


every point of view, before coming to a deter- 
mination. They have not ſet aſide the vain de- 
clamations on the ancient abuſes of paper-money, 
but aſter the moſt exact analyſis of their ſcheme. 
'Fhey have conſidered that gold and ſilver- money 
itſelf has two different values; the one as mer- 
chandize, the other as the ſign of exchange. The 
firſt being capable of variation, according to 
ſcarcity or abundance, which always raiſe or 
lower the price of all commodities, it was neceſſary 
that the law ſhould ſtamp the ſecond value as un- 
alterable, to avoid FOG embarraliments in 
commerce. DT 

Ihe exact coeraſpondencs of theſe two values 
mal be to money the point of perfection; 
hence the legal ſign of exchange ought always to 


| be as nearly as poſſible of a real value, equal to the : 
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value of convention. For this reaſon, paper- mo- 
ney, without an effective value (which it cannot 
have, unleſs it repreſent ſpecial property), is inad- 
miſſible, in commerce, to ſtand in competition 
with the metals which have a real value, and in- 
dependent of all convention. This is the reaſon 
why that paper money, which had no other baſis 
than authority, always cauſed the ruin of the 
countries where it was eſtabliſhed. Hence too the 
Bank- bills of 1720, after occaſioning the greateſt 
misfortunes, have left nothing behind them but 
painful recollections. The National Aſſembly 
were unwilling to expoſe you to this danger ; and, 

therefore, when they gave the Aſſignats an ob- - 
ligatory value of convention, they had firſt aſſured 
to them a real and immoveable value, a value 
which enables them to ſupport advantageouſly a 
competition with the metals themſelves. 

Of what uſe would Aſſignats be which People 
were at liberty to refuſe? . Placed as merchandiſe 
in commerce, far from” helping the ſcarcity of 
ſpecie, they would render that ſcarcity {till more 
inconvenient, and perhaps more fatal; for the 
price of a commodity mult. neceſſarily decreaſe 
every time it becomes more common, eſpecially 
at that moment when the means of purchaſing it 
are become more rare.' 

The common pieces of money, wittiout a forced 
currency, would have been an inconvenience al- 
molt equal to that of jree Aſſignats; they would 

only appear in circulation as an article of mer- 
chandiſe, of which the price might vary every in- 
ſtant. Nothing could bs: tranſacted but with a 
thouſand difficulties: It is then indiſpenſable that 
the law ſhould fix the courſe of the uſual money, 
and that it ſhould regulate as authoritatively 
whatever is to ſupply the place of ſpecie in the 
circulation. But the Legiflator has no right to 

9 U-2 give 
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give it this legitimate character, till he is firſt 
aſſured of the value which he hath ſtamped on it; 
and thus the National Aſſembly have acted. They 
created no Aſſignant-money, till after having al- 
certained à maſs of national effects which 
could be diſpoſed of, and formed from them a 
ſubſidy of 400 millions for the aid of the public 
Treaſury. | 

The National Aſſembly expect, therefore, to 
fee all good Frenchmen applaud this meaſure. It 
delivers them from all the baneful ſyſtem of /hifrs 
in finance; it eaſes the revenues of the State of 
a conſiderable expence; it prepares the extinction 
of the public debt; it is uſeful to induſtry: in 
a word, it is worthy of an enlightened Nation, 
who will neither deceive themſelves, nor decetve 
other s. 

The intereſt upon the Aflignats will ſoon bring 
back the ſpecie now hid; already have they pro- 
duced an immediate and favourable change in re- 
gard to foreigners; that will be completed; every 
thing will at once be recovered the moment the 
provinces ſhall: be at uniſon with the capital in ms 
uſe of Aſſignats. | 

Is it. neceflary that the National Aſſembly ſhould 
zive aſſurances to their fellow Citizens as to the 
fate of Religion and her Miniſters? as to that of 
all. thoſe who might regard the poſſeſſions of the 
Church as a mortgage or patrimony? What 
will the mortgage of the Creditors of the Clergy 
be weakened, becauſe it will paſs into the hands of 
the Nation? becauſe the Church-lands will here- 
after be cultivated by the true proprietors ? be- 
cauſe. the induſtrious -care! of fathers of families 
will ſubſtitute in place of the exertions of a life. 
renter, which exhauſted the ſources of production, 
that provident cecomomy. which reſerves them for 
the nouriſhment of n Muſt we remind 

| you 


— 


6 

you that the National Aſſembly, enlightened, ſup- 
ported, and encouraged by your labours, regene- 
rates without deſtroying ? that the ruins with which 
they ſeem ſurrounded are the frail ſupports of 
deipotiſm, and not the ſolid props of public 
proſperity? What imports it, what property thall 
diſcharge your debt to the Miniſters of Relivion, 
provided they are honourably treated, pr ovided 
their ſalary removes them not from their duty; but 
brings them, on the contrary, nearer to thoſe men 
whom they ſhould edify, inſtru, and conſole ? 
Where is the example of a People who, in be- 
coming free, became unjuſt towards thoſe who 
ſerved them; and have we not fixed the experices 
of Religion in the firſt claſs of public expences; 
juſt as you all place Religion itſelf in the nrit rank 
of your duties? 

When it is ſo evident that Liberty improves 
man ; that it gives him virtues by reſtoring to him 
his dignity ; that it frees him not from ſuperitition 
but by communicating greater force to the duties 
of morality ; how blind and perverſe muſt it be 
to ſeek to perſuade you that you become irre- 
ligious, that you deſpiſe the guardians of manners 
and morality, becauſe, inſtead of leaving to the 
Clergy the diſpoſal of their poſſeſſions, you mall 
tain them with the money of your 'Lreatury ! 


Can you allow they ſhould believe you leis bene- 


ficent to your poor brethern, becauſe the Laws 
themſelves will watch over them, and becaute the 
Rights of Man are more than ever recognizꝭd, and 
held ſacred ? 

After having proved to you the ſafety of the 
Aſſignat- money, the juſtice and the wildom of the 
reſolutions which form its foundation, what ob- 
jections have we to overthrow ? Need we apply 
to the frivolous fear of forgery, while it is fo caly 
to countera& its effects, and to oppole thereto a 

vigilance, 
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vigilance, of which the inceſſant exertion wil 
multiply around you the means of ſecurity and of 
verification ? 

The National Aſſembly will omit nothing to 
accompliſh this moſt honourable enterpriſe. Be 
not forgetful on your part that, without the efforts 
of your Repreſentatives, the misfortunes of this year 
would have brought on the loſs of futurity ; that 
this futurity is thenceforth yours ; that the opera- 
tions of the Aſſignat- money was the only thing 
that could turn it to your account; that it is 
linked with the Conſtitution; that it is a happy 
effect of it; that it is conta ninated by no fiſcal 
intereſts; that it delivers the publick ſtock from 
that art ſo fatally deceitful, by which, for ſo long 
a time, our credulity and reſources have been 
abuſed. 

After theſe explanations, can you heſitate to 
give your ſupport to the Aſſiznat-money, to re- 
gard as your enemies, and as the enemies of Li- 
berty, thoſe who would ſeek to interrupt their cur- 
rency, to deſtroy the juſt confidence you owe to 
yourſelves, to your own intereſts, to the decrees 

paſſed by your Repreſentatives, by Citizens choſen 
<6 you, animated by your ſpirit, and courageouſly 
devoted to the conflicts you have appointed them? 

You will not forget, Frenchmen, that union is 
the ſafety of thoſe People who want to break their 
chains; you will not forget that the Aſſembly, 
to whom you have committed the right of repre- 
ſenting the Nation, is the only center of that 
union. They occupy themſelv2s, in concert with 
your King, to preſerve for ever your Rights from 
the attempts of arbitrary power; to guarantee 
your poſſeſſions, the fruit of your pains and cares, 
from the rapacious hands of depredators. Jl 
their diſorders are now before our eyes. The 


cauſes which promoted them point aut to us thoſe. 


which 
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which ſhould preſerve you from them. They can 
no longer impole them on us by vain ſophiſms— 
thoſe complex adminiſtrations have diſappeared, 
which were contracted rather to ſerve as refuge to 
abuſes than to prevent them. Either we {hall be 
ruined, or. the contributions of your juſtice and 
patriotiſm ſhall be conſtanily and faithfully ap - 

lied to their proper deſtination. The ſame 
funds which you ſhall appoint to the extinction of 
the debt, will ſerve only to extinguiſh the debt; 
thoſe which ought to maintain the public force, 
and the defenders of the Country on a reſpectable 
footing, will have no other deſtination. Religion, 
its Miniſters, the Poor, will have no reaſon to fear 
that wha: is ſet apart for them, may be ſquandered 
for other purpoſes. The Majeſty of the Throne, 

become more ſplendid (till by its auguſt functions, 
that of executing the laws of a free People, will 
be no more expoled,to hear the groans of ſuch a 
number of the wretched. The criminal extenſion 
of impoits, the avidity of Collectors who would 
extend them ſtill farther, will no longer prove a 
ſtain in the government of the belt of Kings. 

Every where order, regularity, and their un- 
ſhaken guardian, the loyalty of the Public, will 
become the guarantees of obedience, and the ſafe- 
guard of your properties. 1 
Frenchmen, ſecond the National Aſſembly by 

your confidence; its-indefatigable toils deſerve it. 
A little longer, and the advantages of our Con- 
ſtitution will reach all claſſes of ſociety. A little 
more time, and no people will have ſo much de. 
ſerved the benedictions of the human race, 
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No. XXVII. 


Decree as to the Right of Wax and Prack. 


Max 22, 1790. 


THE National Aſſembly decrees as Articles of 
the Conſtitution thoſe which follow. 

I. The Right of Peace and, War belongs to the 
Nation. War cannot be determined upon but 
by the decree of the Legiſlative Body, which ſhall 
be paſſed upon the formal and neceſſary propoſiti- 
on of the King, and afterwards ſanctioned by his 
Majeſty. © 

II. The care of watching over the external 
ſafety of the Kingdom, of maintaining its rights 
and poſſeſſions, is delegated to the King by the 
Conſtitution of the State; hence he alone can en- 
ter into political connections with foreign Powers, 
conduct the negotiations, and chooſe the agents, 
make preparations for War in proportion to the 
neighbouring States, diſtribute the torces by land 
and ſea as he ſhall think proper, and regulate the 
direction of them in caſe of War. 

III. In the caſe of impending or begun hoſti- 
lities, in the caſe of an ally to be ſupported, or 
of a right to be preſerved by force of arms, the 
Executive Power ſhall be bound to notify the fame, 
| without 


1 


1 


without delay, to the Legiſlative Body, to make 
known the cauſes and motives thereof; and, if the 
Legiſlative Body be not fitting, it will aſſemble 
forthwith. | | | 
Iv. On this notification, if the Legiſlative Body 
be of opinion, that the hoſtilities commenced are 
a culpable aggreſſion on the part of Miniſters, or 
of any other agent of the Executive Power, the 
author of this tranſgreſſion ſhall be proſecuted as 
guilty of the crime of /e/e-nation ; the National Aſ- 
ſembly hereby declaring, that the French Nation 
renounces the undertaking any War with the view of 
making conqueſts, and will never employ its forces 
againſt the liberty of any people. | 

V. Upon the ſame notification, if the Legiſla- 
tive Body decide that War ought not to be made, 
the Executive Power ſhall be bound immediately 
to take meaſures to put an end to, or to prevent, 


all hoſtilities, the Miniſter continuing reſponſible 


for dela S, , 4 
VI. Every Declaration of War ſhall be made in 
theſe terms : : | | 


On the part of the King of the French, in the name 
of the Nation. 


VI. During the whole courſe of a War, the 


Legiſlative Body may require the Executive Power 
to negociate a Peace; and the Executive Power 
ſhall be bound to yield reſpect to this requiſition. 
VIII. At the moment that a War ceaſes, the 
Legiſlative Body ſhall fix the period when the 
troops, raiſed over and above the Peace eſtabliſh- 
ment, ſhall be diſmiſſed, and the army reduced to 
its permanent ſtate. The pay of the troops ſhal! 
only be continued to the ſame term; after which, 
if troops beyond the Peace-eſtabliſhment remain 
aſſembled, the Miniſter ſhall be reſponſible, and 

proſecuted as guilty of the crime of W 
| | IX, It 
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IX. It belongs to the King to determine, and 
fign, with all Foreign Powers, all Treaties of 
Peace, Alliance, and Commerce, and all other 
Conventions he ſhall judge neceſſary for the good 
of the State; but the ſaid Treaties and Conventi- 
ons ſhall not have effect unleſs they ſhall be ratified 
by the Legiſlative Body. | 


No. XXVIII. 


Decree relative to the fixing of the Sum neceſſary for 
| the King's Civil LIST. £1 OD 


June 5, 1790. 


THE Aſſembly charge their Preſident, with 
acclamation, again to repair to the King, to be- 
ſeech his Majeſty to make known his intentions 
as to the ſum neceſſary for the expence of his 
Eſtabliſhment ; conſulting therein more what is 
ſuitable to his own dignity and that of the Nation, 
than the ſtrictneſs of his principles, and natural 
diſpoſition to economy. 


No. XXIX. 
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Decree for determining the Civil Lift. 


JuNE 9, 1790. 


THE National Aſſembly, after hearing the two 
letters and meſſages of the King read, vote, with 
acclamation, and unanimouſly decree, all the ar- 
rangements and demands contained in the ſaid 
meſſage. They fix allo at four millions the dow- 
ry of the Queen; and ordain, that their Preſident 
ſhall immediately preſent himſelf before their Ma- 
jeſties, to communicate to them the determination 
now adopted. 

The following 1s the King” s letter to the Preſi- 
dent of the National Aſſembly. 


& Sir, Paris, 9 June, 1790. 


„ Embarraſſed between the principles of a ſtrict 
economy, and the conſideration of thoſe expences 
which the ſplendour of the French Throne and 
the repreſentation of the Chief of a great Nation 
require, I would have preferred referring myſelf 
to the National Aſſembly, for them to fix the [tate 
of my Eſtabliſhment. But I yield to their repeat- 
ed ſolicitations, and I addreſs to you this anſwer, 
which I requeſt you would communicate to them. 

«© I would 
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*I would have been deſirous to refer myſelf 
wholly to the National Aſſembly for the deter- 
mination of the ſum applicable to the expences of 
my civil and military Eſtabliſhment; but their new 
ſolicitations, and the expreſſions with which their 
wiſh is accompanied, have prevailed on me to 
change my reſolution. I am therefore to come to 
a clear explanation with them. 

* The expences known under the name of thoſe 
of the King's Houſehold, comprehend, 

„ I. The expences relative to my Perſon, to 
the Queen, the education of my Children, and to 
the houſes of my Aunts; and I ought immedi- 
ately to add thereto the Eſtabliſhment of a houſe 
for my Siſter, which ſhe has every right to expect 


from me. 


“ Il. The buildings and moveables of the 
Crown. 

III. and laſtly, My Military Eſtabliſhment 
which, in the plans communicated to the Military 
Committee, makes no part of the Expences of the 
Army. 

The whole amount of theſe different objeds, 
notwithſtanding the reductions which have taken 
place ſince my acceſſion to the throne, is ſtill about 
thirty one millions, independent of a tax of aids 
in the city of Verſailles, amounting to 900,000 
livres, which will henceforwards enter into the 
public revenue, with the diminution conſequent 


upon my more habitual abode at Paris. 


e believe that twenty five millions, by adding 
thereto the revenue of the parks, domains, and 
foreſts, of the houſes of pleaſure which 1 ſhall 


retain, may be a ſuitable ſufficiency for theſe dit- 
_ ferent expences, with the aid of conſiderable re- 
trenchments. 


Although I comprehend my Military Eſtabliſh. 
ment in the objects I have juſt enumerated, L have 
not 
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not yet entered upon its organization. In this 
reſpect, as well as in every other, 1 defire to con- 
eiliate my views with the new order of things. I 
have no heſitation in thinking that the number of 
troops, deſtined for the guard of the King, ought 
to be determined by a conſtitutional regulation 
and, as it behoves theſe troops to partake of the 
honour and the ages attached to the defence of 
the country, they ſhould be ſubject to the general 
rules of the army. 

From theſe confiderations, I have poſtponed 
the period at which my Gardes du Corps ſhall re- 
ſume their office; and the delay of the organiza- 
tion of my Military Eſtabliſhment is the leſs in- 
convenient, inaſmuch as, fince the Garde Nationale 

do duty around me, I find in them all the zeal and 
attachment I could have wiſhed for; and I am 
deſirous they ſhould never be eſtranged from the 
ard of my perſon. - | 
Alt would be impoſſible for me to diſcharge 
from a limited annual revenue the arrears due on 
my Eſtabliſhment, with which the Aſſembly are 
acquainted; and I defire they would comprehend 
them in their general plans of liquidation. : 
I think that the reimburſement of the charges 
of my eſtabliſhment, and. thoſe of my Brothers, 
ought to be decreed, and to be joined with the 
preceding article; the Conſtitution having pro- 
ſcribed the venality of charges. This diſpoſition 
will naturally enter into the views of the Aſſembly: 
it will be the more juſt, becauſe thoſe who ſacri- 
ficed conſiderable ſums of money to purchaſe 
places, had reaſon to look for favours which the 
new order of things permits them no longer to 
expect. | 
LI finiſh with the object neareſt my heart. I 
have promiſed, by my contract of marriage with | 
the Queen, that, in caſe I ſhould not ſurvive her, 0 
„ a ſuitable a 
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a ſuitable Eſtabliſhment ſhould be reſerved for 
her; ſhe has juſt made a facrifice of what, from 
time immemorial, has been conſidered as apper- 
taining to the Queens of France, and which, con- 
verted into money, would amount to more than 
4,000,000 livres. 

* 'This is an additional motive to me to be 
deſirous, that the indeterminate engagements I en- 
tered into with her and her Auguſt Mother ſhould 
be aſcertained, by fixing her dowry; it will 
me pleaſure to be indebted. to the Repreſentatives 
. of the Nation for my tranquillity on a point ſo in- 


tereſting to my happineſs. 
After having correſponded to the wiſh of the 


National Aſſembly with that confidence which 
ought to prevail between them and me, I will add, 

that I never will oppoſe any diſpoſition of theirs 
relative to my Perſon. My ovn true intereſts will 
always be thoſe of the Kingdom ; and, provided 
that Liberty and Public Order, thoſe two ſources 
of the proſperity of the State, are rendered ſure, 
what might be wanting to me in perſonal gratifi- 
cations I ſhall find, and much more than it, in 
the ſatisfaction derived from the daily. e of 
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No. XXX. 


Decree concerning the STATUTES in the Place des 
Victoiret, the 19th and 20th June, 1790. 


— 


THE National Aſſembly, out of reſpect to 
Liberty and Foreign Nations, decrees, that all the 
ſymbols of ſervitude, and the haughty inſcripti- 
ons which ſurrounded the public monuments, 


particularly that of the Place des Victoires,. ſnall be 
deſtroyed. | 
Eg Tune 20. 

The National Aſſembly, conſidering that on the 
approach of that great day which is to unite Citi- 
zens from all parts of France, for the General 
Federation, it concerns the glory of the Nation no 
longer to permit the exiſtence of any monument 
which recalls the idea of Slavery, ſo offenſive to 
provinces united to the Kingdom ; that it belongs 
to the dignity of a free People to conſecrate thoſe 
actions only which themſelves have judged and ac- 
knowledged as great and uſeful : 

Have and do decree, that the Four Figures, in 
chains, at the feet of the ſtatute of Louis XIV, in 
the Place des Viftcires, ſhall be removed before 
the 14th July next; and that the preſent decree, 
after having received the ſanction of the King, 
ſhall be ſent to the Municipality of Paris, to be 
carried into execution. 


No. XXXI. 
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No. XXXI. 


Decree concerning the Suppreſſion of HEREDITARY 
NosBiLiTY, LIVERIEs, CoaTs or ARMS and of 
the Qualities and Honours belonging thereto, the 


"Mo June, 1790. 


"THE Aſſembly decrees, that Heres | 

ditary Nobility be for ever aboliſhed ; and that, in 
conſequence, the titles of Prince, Duke, Count, 
Marquis, Viſcount, Vidame, Baron, Chevalier, 
Meffire, Eſquire, Noble, and all other ſimilar titles, 
ſhall neither be aſſumed by, or given- to, any per- 
ſon whatſoever : | 

That no French Citizen can take any other than 
the true name of his family: | 

That he ſhall not any more wear, or cauſe to be 
worn, livery, nor have coats of arms: 

That incenſe ſhall not be burnt in the churches 
but.in honour of the Divinity, and ſhall be offered 
to no perſon whatever: 

That the titles Mon/eigneur, and Meſſeigneurs, 
ſhall not be given to any corporate body, nor to 
any individual; nor likewiſe the titles of Excel- 
tency, Highneſs, Eminence, G1 eatneſs > 5 

Forbidding, however, that any Citizen ſhould 
allow himſelf, under pretence of the preſent de- 
cree, to violate the monuments placed in the 
churches, the charters, titles, and other deeds, 


intereſting to families or property, or the deco- 
rations 


E 


rations of any public or private places; forbidding, 
alſo, that the execution of the regulations relative 
to liveries and the arms on carriages, ſhould be 
carried into effect, or demanded by any perſon 
whatever, before the 14th July by the Citizens 
living at Paris, and before three months by thoſe 
who live in the provinces. 


The following Clauſe was added the 2008 Fune, 
1790. | 
« All foreigne's are exempted from the regu- 
lations of the preſent decree, and may retain in 
France their liveries and coats of arms. 
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No. XXXII. 


Decree wwhich confirms the PROTESTANTS of Alſace 
in the Rights they have enjoyed, and determines on 
the Petitions from the mixed Cities of that Province, 

_ the 17th Auguſt, 1790. 


THE National "Aſſembly, after having heard 
the Report of its Committee of Conſtitution; con- 
fidering, that the Proteſtants of the two confeſſions 
of Augſbourg and Switzerland have always enjoyed 
m Alface the exerciſe of public worſhip, with a 
church, confiſtories, an univerſity, colleges, foun- 
dations, fabrick-lands, ſalaries to miniſters and 
ſchoolmaſters, and that theſe, and other rights, 
were confirmed to them at the period of their union 
to France: conſidering, alſo, that the differences of 
religious opinions ought to have no influence in votes 
at elections, and tha? in the choiſe of thoſe who are to 


fulfil the duties of public offices, no regard ought to be 


had to any thing but abilities and virtue, decrees, 
that the Proteſtants of the two confeſſions of Augſ- 
bourg and Switzerland, inhabitants of Alface, 
ſhall continue to enjoy the ſame rights, liberties, 
and advantages, which they have enjoyed, and had 
a right to enjoy, and that all attempts made againſt 
ſuch ſhall be conſidered as null and void: 

Decrees on the Petition of the cities of Colmar, 
Wiſſembourg and Landau, relative to the elections 
for municipal, adminiſtrative, and judiciary places, 
that there 1s no need to deliberate thereon. 


No. XXIII. 
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Decree for fixing, proviſionally, the Expences of 
L1iTERARY ESTABLISHMENTS, he 20th of Augu/t, 


1790. 


THE National Aſſembly decrees, that until 


the organization of all the Eſtabliſhments for the 


promotion of Literature, Sciences, and Arts, ſhall 
be determined by the Legiſlative Body: the ex- 
pences of thoſe which the Committee of Finances 
have under conſideration ſhall be proviſionally re- 
gulated as follows: 

The National Aſſembly decrees proviſionally, 
for this year, the ſtatements of the expence pro- 
poſed by its Committee of Finance, for the dif- 
ferent Academies and Literary Societies hereafter 
mentioned : 


Trercb Academy. 


I. There ſhall be paid for this preſent year to 
the French Academy, out of the public Treaſury, 


the ſum of 25,217 livres. viz. 


To the perpetual Secretary for his Salary, J. 3000 
For Writings, - - — = 900 
For the Maſs on Saint Louis“ Day, 300 
For Jetons, (to thoſe preſent at meetings) 

358 marks at 57 livres 15 ſous each 20,717 
For the ſupport and repair of the coin 

( du coin „ 23800 


Total - . - liv. 25,217 


dv II. There 
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II. There is an annual grant beſides of 1200 
livres, to be given by the judgement of the Aca- 
demy, in the name of the Nation, as a prize to 
the Author of the beſt work that ſhall appear, 
either on Morals, on Public Law, or on any uſe— 
ful ſubject. 


Academy of Belles Lettres. 


3 


I. There ſhall be paid for the preſent year, with- 
out reſerve, to the Academy of Belles Lettres, the 
ſam of 43,908 livres, viz. 5 


For penſions, of 2000 livres each, J. 20,000 
Five of 8:0 livres, : - — 4000 
To the perpetual Secretary, - - 1000 
For the library, deſigns, particular works, 

expences of an office, fire, candles. 

meſſengers, and ſupplement to the 

prize, - - - - - 6,609 
Fetons, 208 marks, - - - 12,008 
Preſervation and repair of the coin, - 300 


ä liv. 43,908 


— — 


II. Every year there ſhall be granted from the 
public Treaſury, a ſum of 1200 livres, to conſti- 
tute a prize, which ſhall be aſſigned, upon the 
judgement of the Academy, to the Author of the 
molt profound and beſt-written work on the Hiſ- 


tory, of France. 


Academy 


* 
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Academy of Sciences. 


I. There ſhall be paid for the preſent year with- 
out reſerve, to the Academy of Sciences, the ſum 


of 93,458 livres, 10 ſous, viz. 


For eight penſions of 3000 liv. each, J. 24,000 


For eight of 1800 livres, — 14, 400 
For eight of 1200 livres, „ 
For ſixteen of 50 livres, „„ 
To the perpetual Secretary, for ſalary, 3,000 
To the Treaturer, - - - $3,000 
Expences in Eats - - 16,000 
Writings, - E 79 — 500 
Maſs on St. Louis' Day, - - 400 
Running expences — - 1,438 
Jeions, - - bb 12,820 10 
Preſervation and repair of the coin, 300 


— — 


Total, - - - - liv. 93,458 10 


—— — — — 


II. Every year the ſum of 1200 livres ſhall be 
granted to conſtitute a prize premium, which ſhall 
be aſſigned, on the judgement of the Academy, to 
the Author of any work or diſcovery moit uſeful 
for the promotion of Arts and Sciences, whether 
he be a Frenchman or a Foreigner. 


Royal Society of Medicine. 


I. There ſhall be paid for the preſerft year to 
the Royal Society of Medicine, the ſum of 36,200 
livres, viz. 


For five penſions of 1500 liv. each, liv. 7, 500 
For three of 500, - — 1,500 
| For 


E 


For eighteen of 400 - - 70 
For the ſalary of the perpetual Secretary, 
expences of an office and clerk, 7,400 
Gratifications to ſome of the members, 1,800 
Premium, 0 . - 150 
Charges of experiments and analy 5800 
Second Clerk, - - — 15000 
Jetons, — - - - 6,000 
Expences of the office, public ſittings, 
printing, and extraordinaries, 2890 
Total, - - - - liv. 36,200 


— 


II. And the ſaid Academies and Societies ſhall 
be bound to preſent to the National Aſſembly, 
within a month from this date, the ſchemes of 
thoſe regulations, by which their Conſtitution 1s 
to be fixed. 


No. XXXIV. 


. 

Decree relative to the Expences of the King's Li- 
BRARY, and of the OBSERVATORY, and t6 the 
Rewards of ſome Men of Letters, the 3d of Sep- 
tember, 1790. 


THE National Aſſembly, by advice of its Com- 
mittee of Finance, have and do decree as follows: 


Library of the King. 


The expence of the King's Library ſhall be re- 
duced, proviſionally, to 110,000 livres. 
| Obſervatory. 


E 


Obſervatory. 


The expence of the Obſervatory ſhall be 8,708 
livres, viz. 


To the Director, without deduction, hv. 2,700 


For three Fleves, - - - =. - £000 
For preſerving the inſtruments, - 2,400 
For the Library, - «000 

Total, - - - - liv. 8,7c0 


All the aſtronomical inſtruments, belonging to 
the Nation, ſhall be fent to the Obſervatory. 
An inventory thereof ſhall be drawn up; a copy 
of which, ſigned by the Director of the Obſerva- 
tory, ſhall be depoſited in the National Archives. 

The Director may truſt theſe inſtruments to 
Aſtronomers, upon their becoming anſwerable for 
them. 

The different machines belonging to the Nation, 
which are in different places of Paris, diſtinct from 
thoſe connected with Profeſſors chairs and public 
eſtabliſhments, ſhall be united to the cabinet of 
the Academy of Sciences. Z 
There ſhall, in like manner, be drawn up an 
demy of Sciences, as of the other depoſits which 
are to be united to it, and of the public chairs and 
eſtabliſhments; and copies of thele inventories, 
ſigned by thoſe who have the charge of them, ſhall 
be ſent to the National Archives. 


No. XXXV. 


inventory of all the machines, as well of the Aca- 
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No. XXXV. 


Eighth Article of the Decree paſſed the 4th Septem- 
ber, relative to the Sums granted to different 
Colleges, and Houſes of Public Inſtitution. 


There ſhall be paid, proviſionally, an annual 
ſum of 15, 600 livres to the Free-/chool of Deſign, 
at Paris, to commence from the firſt of October 
next. | 


No. XXXVI. 


SPEECH of M. Rabant De Saint- Etienne, on the fol- 
lowing Motion of the Count de Caſtellane, No 
„Man ſhall be moleſted for his Opinions, or 
<* interrupted in the Exerciſe of his Religion.“ 


„ GENTLEMEN, 


SIN CE the Aſſembly have decided that the 
member who ſpoke laſt, ſpoke to the queſtion, it is 
permitted me to refute him, and to expoſe thoſe 


dangerous principles which he has laid down. 
FH f He 


L323 ] 
He has indeed profeſſed himſelf willing to al- 
low, that no one has a right to penetrate into the 
private thoughts of men, but ſurely he has not 
divulged a very remarkable or profound truth; for 
no tyrant ever yet conceived the deſign of entering 
into the ſecrets of thoughts; and the verieſt ſlave 
preſerves, molt certainly, that liberty which the 
Count has condeſcended to grant to free men. 
„ He has added, that the mani/e/tation of the 
thoughts might be a thing infinitely dangerous, 


that it is neceſſary to watch it, and that the law 


ought to be employed in preventing any one from 
manifeſting his thoughts too freely; that it was by 
ſuch means new Religions were eſtabliſhed ; and 
that nothing was wanting but the immediate eſta- 


bliſhmenr of a tribunal charged with theſe func- 


tions of ſuperintendance. 

« Now, I fay in my turn, that ſuch an opinion 
ſo delivered is calculated to throw us again under 
the deſpotiſm of the Inquiſition, did not the public 
opinion, which the Speaker has appealed to, loudly 
condemn his own. | | 

« His has been the uniform language of the in- 
tolerant, nor has the Inquiſition any other maxims. 
It has always ſaid, in its whining and guarded lan- 
guage, -** that undoubtedly you muſt not attack 
the thoughts; that every one 1s free in his opinions, 
provided he does not maniteſt them; but that ſuch 
manife/tation, being liable 79 trouble public order 
the law ought to watch over it with a ſcrupulous 
attention; and, by means of ſuch principles, the 
intolerant have obtained that power of inipection 
which, for ſo many ages, has ſubjugated and 
chained up human thought. 

But upon ſuch principles, Gentlemen, there 


would be no Chriſtians. Chriltjanity would not 


have exiſted, had the Heathens, faithful to thole 
maxims which certainly were not unknown to 
5 them 
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them, watched with care the manife/tation of new 
opinions, and perſiſted in declaring that they frou- 
bled the public order. 

e The honour which 1 ſhare in common with 
you, Gentlemen, of being a Deputy of the Nation, 
and a member of this auguſt Aſſembly, gives me 
a Tight to ſpeak in my turn, and to deliver my 

opinion on the queſtion before you. | 

* 1 ſeek not to defend myſelf from the odium 
which I may bring upon this important cauſe, 
becauſe I am intereſted in its ſupport; I do not 
think that any one ought to be ſuſpected in the 
defence of his rights, becauſe they are his rights. 
If the unhappy ſlave of Mount Jura ſhould preſent. 
himſelf before this auguſt Aﬀembly, he would 
neither excite diſlike nor prejudice; he would 
inſpire you, Gentlemen, with the greateſt intereſt 
in his favour. Beſides, I am executing a ſacred 
commiſſion, I obey my inſtructions, I obey my 
Conſtituents. It is a juriſdiction (/enechauſcee ) of 
three hundred and ſixty thouſand inhabitants, of 
whom more than one hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand are Proteſtants, which has charged its Depu- 
ties to folicit from you the completion of the edict 
of November, 1787. Another juriſdiction of 
Languedoc, and ſeveral other bailliwicks of the 
Kingdom, have expreſſed the ſame wiſh, and de- 
mand of you, for the Non-catholics, the liberty 
of their worſhip“. 

* It is on your own principles, Gentlemen, * 

reſt my claims of requiring you to declare, in an 
article, that every Citizen is free in his opinions, that 
he has a right freely ta profeſs his worſhip, and that 
he ought not to be moleſted for his Religion. 


* Here a crowd of Deputies called out, that their inſtruc. 
tions contained the ſame wiſh. All, All, exclaimed ſeveral 
others. | 


„ Your 


E 

& Your principles are, that Liberty is a com- 
mon benefit, and that all Citizens have an equal 
right to it. Liberty then belongs to all the French 
equally, and in the ſame manner. All have a right 
to it, or no one has; he that would deprive others 
of it, is not worthy of it; he that would diſtri- 
bute it unequally, is ignorant of it; he who at- 
tacks, in any manner whatever, the liberty of 
others, attacks his own, and deſerves to loſe it in 
his turn, being unworthy of a preſent of which he 
knows not the value. 

* Your principles are, that Liberty of Thought 
and of Opinion 1s an unalienable and impreſcrip- 
tible right. This Liberty, Gentlemen, is the 
molt ſacred of all; it goes beyond the empire of 
man; it takes refuge within the conſcience, as 
within an inviolable ſanctuary, where no mortal 
has a right to penetrate; it alone is excepted from 
ſubmiſſion to the common laws of ſociety ; to fet- 
ter it is injuſtice, to attack it is ſacrilege. 

“ reſerve my reply to the arguments which 
may be offered, by ſaying, that it is not to attack 


the conſcience of Diſſenters, but to forbid them 


the profeſſion of their worſhip; and I hope to 
prove, that it is an extreme injuſtice, that it is to 
attack and violate their conſcience, that it is to be 
intolerant, perſecuting, and unjuſt, that it is to do 
to others what you would not wiſh ſhould be done 
to yourſelves. 

«© But having the honour to ſpeak to you, Gen- 
tlemen, in order to ſolicit you to introduce into 
the Declaration of Rights a certain and well-de- 
fined principle, on which you may eſtabliſh, one 


day, juſt laws in regard to the Non-catholics, 1 


ought firſt to mention their actual ſituation in 
France. 

The Non-catholics (ſome of you, Gentlemen, 
cannot be ignorant of it) have received the edict 


of 
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of November, 1787, only as what could not be 
refuſed them; yes, what could not be refuſed them, 
repeat it not without ſhame; but it is not a 
groundleſs cenſure; theſe are the very terms of the 
edict. This law, more celebrated than juſt, pre- 
ſcribes the forms of regiſtering their births, mar- 
riages, and deaths; it permits them, in conſe- 
quence, to enjoy civil property, and to exerciſe 


their profeſſions, and this is all. 


6 Thus then, Gentlemen, in France, in the 
18th century, the maxim of barbarous times has 
been adhered to, of dividing a nation into a fa- 
voured and diſgraced ca/te; and it has been con- 
fidered as an improvement in legiſlation, that 
Frenchmen proſcribed for a hundred years ſhould 
be permitted to exerciſe their profeſſion, that is, 
to live, and that their children ſhould be no longer 
illegitimate. Still theſe forms, which the Law has 
impoſed on them, are accompanied with reſtraints 
and ſhackles, and the execution of this Law of 
Grace has carried ſorrow and diſorder in thoſe 
provinces where there are Proteſtants. This is an 
object which I propoſe to take up when you ſhall 
have arrived at the article of Laws. But in the 
mean while, Gentlemen, (ſuch is the difference 
that exiſts between Frenchmen and Frenchmen), 
Proteſtants are deprived of ſeveral of the advan- 
tages of fociety. That Croſs, the honourable re- 
ward of courage and of ſervice done for one's 
country, they are prohibited from receiving : for 
to men of honour, to Frenchmen, it is to be de- 


- prived of the reward of honour, to obtain it by 


hypocriſy. In a word, Gentlemen, to compleat 
their degradation, and the injury done them, pro- 
ſcribed in their thoughts, culpable in their opini- 
ons, they are deprived of the liberty of profeſſing 
their worthip! The Penal Laws (and what Laws 
but theſe reſt upon this principle that error is a 

| crime), 
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crime!), the Penal Laws againſt their worſhip have 
not been aboliſhed; in ſeveral provinces they are 
reduced to the neceſſity of celebrating it in deſerts, 
expoſed to all the inclemency of the ſeaſons ; of 


ſtealing themſelves, like criminals, from the tyran- 


ny of the Law, or rather of rendering the Law 
ridiculous, from its injultice, by eluding and vio- 
lating it every day. | 

“ Thus gentlemen, the Proteſtants do all for 
their Country, and their Country treats them with 
ingratitude. They ſerve it as Citizens, and are 
treated like perſons proſcribed ; they ſerve like 
men who you have made free, they are treated 
as if they were ſlaves. But at laſt there exiſts a 
FRENCH NarTloxn, and to it I appeal in favour 
of two millions of uſeful Citizens who this day 


claim their rights as Frenchmen. I will not do 


the Nation the injuſtice to ſuppoſe, that it could 
pronounce the word intolerance—that is baniſhed 
from our language. or it will remain there only as 
one of thoſe barbarous and obſolate words which 
are no longer uſed, becauſe the idea repreſented 
by them is annihilated. But, Gentlemen, it 1s not 
tcleration that I plead for, it is Liberty. Tolera- 
tion! ſupport! pardon! clemency! ideas to the 
laſt degree unjuſt towards the Diſſenters, fo long 
as it ſhall remain true, that the difference of re- 
ligion, the difference of ppinion, is not a crime. 
Toleration! I demand that it alſo be proſcribed, 
and it will be ſo; that unjuſt word, which holds 
us out as Citizens that deferve pity, which exhibits 
as culpable perſons who require -pardon, thoſe 
whom chance often, or education, leads to think 
in a manner different from ourſelves. Error, 
Gentlemen, is not a crime: he who profeſſes it 
takes it for truth ; it 1s truth to him ; he is obliged 
to profeſs it; and no man, no fociety, has a right 
to forbid him. | 


« And 
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&© And who, Gentlemen, in this mixture of er- 
rors and truth, which men difleminate, or tranſ- 
mit, or diſpute on among themſelves, who is he 


that will dare affirm he has never been deceived, 


that truth 1s conſtantly with him, and error with 
others? 

I demand then, Gentlemen, for the French 
Proteſtants, for all the Non-catholics of the king- 
dom, what you demand for all Liberty and 
Equality of Rights. I demand it for that Nation * 
torn from Aſia, always wandering, always pro- 
ſcribed, always perſecuted, for near theſe eighteen 
centuries; who would aſſume our manners and 
cuſtoms, if incorporated with us by law; and 
whoſe morals we ought not to reproach them with, 
becauſe they are the effect of our barbarity, and 
of that degradation to which we have unjuſtly con- 
demned them. 

* I demand, Gentlemen, all that you demand 
for yourſelves: that all the French Non-catholics 
be placed on the ſame footing in every thing, and 
without any reſerve, with all the other Citizens; 
and that the Law of Liberty, ever impartial, 
make no unequal diſtribution of the ſtrict acts of 
rigorous juſtice. 

* And who of you, Gentlemen, permit me to 
alk, who of you would dare, who of you would 
chuſe, who of you wold deſerve to enjoy Liberty, 
if he ſaw two millions of Citizens forming a con- 
traſt, by their ſlavery, to the lying pomp of a li- 
berty, which would then exiſt no longer, becaule 


it would be unequally divided? What could you ſay 


to them, ſhould they reproach you with keeping 
their minds in chains, while you reſerve Liberty 
for yourſelves? And what, I pray you, would be 
that aer of opinions, that feudality of 


* The Jews, 
thoughts, 
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thoughts, which ſhould reduce to diſgraceful bond- 


age two millions of Citizens, becauſe they adore 
your God in another manner than you? 


demand tor the Non-catholics what you de- 


mand for yourſelves, Equality of Rights, Liberty! 
the liberty of their Religions, the liberty of their 
worſhip, the liberty of celebrating it in houſes ſet 
apart for that purpoſe, the certainty of beiag as 
free from moleſtation in their Religion, as you are 
in yours, and compleat aſſurance of being protected 
as you, as much as you, and in the ſame manner 
as you, by the Common Law. 

© Permit it not, Gentlemen—generous and free 
Nation, do not allow to be quoted before you the 
example of thoſe Nations, who {till intolerant, 
proſcribe your worſhip among them. You are 

not deſigned to receive examples, but to give 

them; and although there be unjuſt Nations, it 
does not follow that you ſhould be jo. Europe, 
which aipires to Liberty, expects from you great. 
leſſons, and you are worthy to furniſh them. Let 
this code, which you are about to form, be the 
model of all others, and let not a blemith be left 
in it. Bur if examples may be cited, imitate, 
Gentlemen, that of the zenerous eri ans, who 
have placed at the head of their civil code the fa- 
cred maxim of the Univerſal Liberty of Religion; 
of theſe inhabitants of Pennſylvania, who have de- 
clared that all thoſe who adore a God, in what 
manner ſoever they adore Him, ought to enjoy all 
the Rights of a Citizen; of the gentle and wiſe 
inhabitants of Philadelphia, who behold all kinds 
of Worſhip eſtabliſhed among them, and twenty 
different temples, and who owe, perhaps, to that 
profound knowledpe of Liberty the Liberty they 
have acquired. 

„In fine, Gentlemen, I return to my principles, 


or rather to yours, lor they belong to you; you 
poltelſed 


» , 
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poſſeſſed yourſelves of them by your courage, and 
you have conſecrated them in the face of the 
world, by declaring that / men are born and con- 
tinue free and equal. 

* The Rights of all Frenchmen are the ſame, 
they are all equal in their Rights. | 

] ſee no reaſon therefore why one part of the 
Citizens ſhould ſay to another, I ſhall be free, but 
you ſhall not. 

I ſee no reaſon that one part of the French 
ſhould ſay to the other Your Rights and ours 
are unequal; we are free in our conſcience, but 
you cannot be ſo in yours, becauſe it is againſt 
our will.”? 

] ſee no reaſon why the oppreſſed party might 
not anſwer — Perhaps you would not talk thus, 
if you were the ſmalleſt number; your excluſive 
will is nothing but the law of the ſtrongeſt, which 
we are not bound to obey. That law of the 
ſtrongeſt might exiſt under the deſpotic empire of 
a ſingle man, whoſe will conſtituted the only law; 
it cannot exiſt under a free People, who reſpect 
the Rights of every individual. 

5+ Like you, Gentlemen, I do not know what 
an excluſive Right is; I cannot acknowledge an 
excluſive privilege in any thing whatever; but the 
excluſive privilege of opinions and worſhip, ap- 
pears to me the height of injuſtice. You cannot 
have a ſingle right which I have not; if you ex- 
erciſe it, I "ought to do the fame; if you are tree, 
] ought to be free; if you can profeſs your wor- 
ſhip, I ſhould be able to profeſs mine ; if you 
ought not to be moleſted, 1 ought not to be ſo; 
and if, in ſpite of the evidence of theſe principles, 
you ſhould forbid us to profeſs our common wor- 
ſhip, under the pretext that you are much and we 


are little, would it not be the law of the ſtrongeſt, 
| would 
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would it not be the height of injuſtice, and would 
you not violate your own principles? | 

«© But you will not expoſe yourſelves, Gentle- 
men, to be reproached for the inconſiſtency of 
having declared, at the commencement of your 
ſacred Legiſlation, but a few days ago, hat men 
are equal in their rights, and of declaring this day 
that they are unegual; of having declared them 
free to do every thing that does not injure ano- 
ther; and of declaring to-day, that two millions 
of your fellow Citizens are not free to celebrate a 
worſhip which does no wrong to any one. 

* You are too wiſe, Gentlemen, to make Re- 
ligion an object of felf-love, and in heu of the 
intolerance of pride and lult of dominion, which 
for near fifteen centuries has ſhed torrents of 
blood, to ſubſtitute the intolerance of vanity. 
You cannot be ſurpriſed that there are men who 
think ditterently from you, who worſhip God in 
another manner than you do—you will not regard 
the difference of opinion as an injury done you. 
Taught by the long and bloody experience of 
ages, by the faults of your anceſtors, and by their 
deſerved ſullerings, you will ſay without doubt: 
It is time to lay afide the ſword of perſecution, 
wich ſtill, drops with the blood of our country- 
men; it is time to reſtore to them their too long 
forgotten rights; it is time to break in pieces 
thoſe unjuſt barriers, which ſeparate them from us, 
and to make them love a Country which pro- 
ſcribed and chaced them trom her boſom. 

Lou are two wiſe, Gentlemen, to imagine 


that it was left for you to execute what mankind 


tor theſe ſix thouſand years could not accompliſh, 
that of bringing alle nen to one and the ſame wor- 
ſhip. You will not believe that it was reſerved for 
the National Allembly to annihilate a variety which 
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for ever exiſted, or that you have a right which 
God himſelf will not exerciſe. 

I forbear to mention, Gentlemen, a number 
of motives to engage your attention and ſym; athy 
in behalf of two miſthons of unfortunate beings. 
They will preſent themlelves to you (till covered 
with the blood of their fathers, and they will ſhew 
you the marks of their own chains. My Country 
is free, and with her I wiſh to bury in oblivion 


both the evils which we have ſuffered with her, 


and the ſtill greater evils, of which we alone were 
the victims. What I demand is, that ſhe ſhould 
ſhew herſelf worthy of Liberty, by equally diſ- 
tributing it among all her Citizens, without diſ- 


tinQion of rank, birth, or Religion; and that you 


ſhould grant to the Diſſenters all that you take to 
yourſelves. 5 

I conclude then, Gentlemen, that until you 
ſhall determine on the abolition of the laws reſ- 


pecting the Non-catholics, and put them on the 
ſame footing in every reſpe& with the French, 


you ſhould inſert, in the Declaration' of 'Rights, 


the following article : | 


« Every man is free in his opinions, every Citizen 
has a right freely to profeſs his worſhip, and no one 


ought to be moleſted on account of his Religion.“ 


After having thus ſpoken, M. Rabant con- 
cluded as follows : Feet ne bir 


„ GENTLEMEN, | 

l flatter myſelf, I have not incurred the ill- 
will of this Aſſembly, becauſe obliged by my in- 
ſtructions to expreſs the defires of my Conſtituents, 
J have demanded from you liberty of worſhip for a 
numerous body of your tellow-citizens, whom yaur 
principles call to a participation of your Rights. 

| even 


L* 
I even thought it became the intereſting dignity of 
their cauſe, to lay aſide for a while the auguſt 
character of Repreſentative of the Nation, which 
I have the honour to bear in common with your- 
ſelves, and to aſſume in ſome degree that of a ſup- 
plicant. The maxims methought we have heard 
recalled at this fitting, rendered ſuch a language 
neceſſary, and made it my duty to intereſt your 
humanity from ſentiment, after attempting to con- 


"vince by reaſoning. 


© have, however, one important obſervation 
to add, which is, that the free religious worſhip, 
which I aſk for, is a common worſhip. All forms 
of worſhip are neceſſarily the act cf many. The 
worſhip of an individual is adoration, or prayer. 
But none of you are ignorant that there never 
was a Religion without ſome form of worſhip, 


Which has always been conſidered as a communion 
of ſeveral. Chriſtians cannot refuſe it to Chriſti- 
ans, without contradicting their own principles, 


fince all admit the neceſſity of a common worſhip. 
I have another obſervation, no leſs important, 


to make; which is, that the idea of a common 


worſhip is a tenet, an article of faith. It is then a 


religious opinion, in every ſenſe of the words. 


Therefore it is impoſſible for you to deprive the 
Non, catholics of their worſhip, becauſe it is im- 
poſſible for you to reſtrain their freedom of 


opinion.“ | 
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No. XXXVII. 


REPORT of the Diplomatic Committee on the FAMILY 
. ComPacr, drawn up by M. Riqueiti, Sen. [M. 
Mirabeau), and read in the Aſſembly, Auguſt 


25, 1790.*, 


© GENTLEMEN, 


« YOU have deſired your Diplomatic Committee 
to give you their advice reſpecting the demand of 
the Court of Spain. The deſire and the need of 


peace; the confident hope that it will not be in- 


terrupted, and the principles of the new Conſti- 


tution, have been our ſole guides in examining 


this important queſtion. In order to reſolve it 
juitly, we have thought ourſelves bound to con- 
fider the preſent ſtate of public affairs, and our 
connections with the different Powers of Europe. 
We have felt the neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing the 
ſyſtem hitherto embraced by the French Court, 


from that plan which ſuits the new order of 


things. It was not enough to know our duty and 
our intereſt it was neceſlary at the ſame time to 
reconcile theſe with prudence: it was neceſſary to 
diſcover the beſt means of avoiding, without 
meanneſs, the ſcourge of war; and it was above 


* This tranſlation is taken from the 7th No. of a Political 
Pamphlet, entituled, The Spirit of the Times, where I found the 
Report had been correctly and elegantly tranſlated, 

. all 
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all things urgent, to guard from that evil the 
cradle of the Conſtitution, around which, and be- 
fore deciding on the aſſiſtance we owe to allies, 
all the public power of the State, or rather all the 
Citizens of the Empire, ought to form an impe- 
netrable barrier. It we had nothing to confider 
but the objec of the conteſt between the Courts of 
London and Madrid, we could not ſuppoſe that 
peace would be interrupted. The territory which 
theſe two powers are diſputing belongs neither to 
the one nor to the other: it is incontrovertibly the 
property of the independent inhabitants whom 
Nature has produced there. This line of demar- 
cation 1s of much more authority than that which 
the Pope has traced out; and the People of that 
country, if they be opprefled, are alſo our allies / 
We will not do ſo much injuſtice to two enlight- 
ened Nations, as to ſuppoſe that they would throw 
away their treaſure and their blood, for an acqui- 
ſition ſo remote, or for riches fo precarious. The 
impartiality which has guided our judgment will 
always recall to us theſe ſimple truths, whenever 
there is need of them; but this firſt point of view 
does not decide the queſtion. 
lf, on the other hand, we ought to be de- 
termined ſolely by the neceſſity which our preſent 
circumſtances impoſe on us, not only of avoiding 
war, but alſo the formidable preparations for it; 
can we conceal from you the ſtate of our finances, 
not yet regenerated, or of our army and navy, not 
yet organized ? Can we conceal from you, that 
amongſt the innumerable evils, even of an unjuſt 
war, the greateſt to us would be, the turning 
away the attention of the Citizens from the Con- 
{titution—the diſtracting them from the only ob- 
je& which ought to engroſs all their withes and 
hopes—the dividing the courſe of that public opinion, 
whoſe whole force is ſcarcely ſufficient to bear 
EE down 
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down the obſtacles that ſtill remain to be ſur- 
mounted ?—But neither the misfortunes of war, 
nor the inconveniences reſulting from our preſent 
ſituation, are ſufficient to decide the queſtion of 
ALLIANCES, 

Finally If we ought to conduct ourſelves at 
preſent according to what we ſhall one day be — 
if, bounding over the interval which ſeparates 
Europe from the deſtiny that awaits her, we could 
give, at this moment, the ſignal of that UNIVER- 
Sal. BENEVOLENCE Which the recovery of the 
Rights of Man is preparing for the world—we 
ſhould have no occaſion to deliberate either about 
alliances or war. Will Europe have any need of 
a /crence of politics, when ſhe has neither de, 
nor /laves? Will France want allies, when ſhe has 
no enemies? That period, perhaps, is not far 
trom us, when Liberty; reigning unrivalled over 
the two worlds, will realize the wiſhes of philo- 
ſophy— will abſolve the human race from the crime 
of war, and proclaim every where PEACE ; then 
the happineſs of the People will be the only ob- 
je& of Legiſlators, the only ſource of energy to 
the Laws, the ſole glory of Nations : then pri- 
vate paſſions, transformed into public virtues, will 
no longer tear aſunder, by bloody conteſts, the 
ties of that brotherhood which ought to unite all 
governments and all men—then will be conſum- 
mated the FEDERAL AGREEMENT OF THE 
HUMAN RACE. ©. 

BgBut let us own it with regret—theſe conſider- 
ations, powerful as they are, are not the only ones 
which at this juncture muſt determine our con- 
duct. The French Nation, when changing its 
laws and manners, ought doubtleſs to change its 
politics; but the errors which prevail in Europe 
condemn it ſtill to follow partially an ancient fyſ- 
tem, which it could not ſuddenly deſtroy without 

| | danger. 
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danger. Wiſdom requires of us, not to remove 
any of the foundations of the public ſecurity, with- 
out having ſubſtituted ſomething in its place. Who 
is there I pray that does not know, that in exter- 
nal, as well as internal politics, every intermediate 
time is attended with danger? The interregnum 


of Princes is the epoch of troubles; the interreg- 


num of the laws is the reign of anarchy; and, if 
I may expreſs myſelf ſo, the interregnum of 
Treaties may produce a criſis dangerous to the na- 
tional proſperity. Sooner or later the irreſiſtible 
influence of twenty-four millions of men, ſpeaking 
the ſame language, and bringing back the ſocial 
art to thele ſimple principles of Liberty and Juf. 
tice, wifich poſſeſs an irreſiſtible charm for the 
human mind, will find, in every country of the 
world, miſſionaries and proſelytes. The influence 
of ſuch a Nation will doubtleſs ſubdue all Europe 


to truth, to moderation, and to juſtice ; - but not. 


all at once, not in one day, not in the fame inſtant. 
Too many prejudices ſtill hold mortals in chains: 
paſſion leads them too much aſtray—too many ty- 
rants hold them in ſubjection. Even our geogra- 
phical ſituation does not permit us to inſulate our- 
Hſeives. Do not our diſtant poſſeſſions, ſcattered 
about in both hemiſpheres, expoſe us to attacks, 
which, if alone, we cannot repulſe in all quarters 
of the world? And fince, for want of inſtruction, 
all Nations do not believe that they have the tame 
political intereſt, that of peace and of mutual and 
reciprocal benetits, is it not neceſſary to oppoſe 
the paſſions of ſome, the reſtleſſneſs of others, 
and at leaſt to reſtrain, by a formidable counte- 
nance, thoſe ho would be tempted to abufe our 
diſturbances, and their own proſperity ? 

„ Whilſt we ſhall have rivals, ene will 
command us to place out of all danger that pri- 


vate property which conſtitutes the national for- 


tune; 
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tune; to watch over foreign ambition, ſince we 
mult ſtill ſpeak of ambition; and to regulate our 
public force, in proportion to that which may 
threaten our dominions. So long as our neighbours 
ſhall not adopt completely our principles, we ſhall be 
forced, even in purſuing a more generous policy 
not to neglect thoſe precautions which prudence 
demands. If our ambaſſadors have no more to 
plead the cauſe of our paſſions, they will have to 
defend that of our reaſon, and they ought to be 
more able in the one than the other. 

„It is. but too true, that the Nation, which 
wiſhes at all hazards to preſerve peace, undertakes 
a more difficult taſk, by offering ſpoils to cupi- 
dity, and conqueſts to glory, than even that which 
ambition inſpires. Such, Gentlemen, are the molt 
important reflections which have ſtruck your Com- 
mittee; they have conducted us at firſt to two 
principles, which we have adopted, and which I 
ought to lay before you, before entering into lar- 
ger details on the particular buſineſs of Spain. 

„ Theſe two principles, are, it, That all 
treaties previouſly concluded by the King of the 
French, ought ro be obſerved by the French Na- 
tion, until they have been annulled, altered, or 
modified, in conſequence of an inveſtigation which 
jhall be made for this purpoſe by the Aſſembly 
and its Committees, and according to the inſtruc— 
tions which the King ſhail be entreated to give to 
his agents at the different courts of Europe. 

& Secondly, That from this moment the King 
ought to be entreated to make known to all the 
Powers with whom we have any connections, that 
the unalterable deſire of peace, and the renun- 
ciation of all conqueſts, being the baſis of our con- 
duct, the French Nation, in all theſe treaties, con- 
ſiders the clauſes purely defenſive, as the only ones 
now exiſting and obligatory. Theſe two princi- 
ples 
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ples appeared to us perfectly conformable to the 
{pirit of our Conſtitution ; and it ſeems ſo much 
the more important to decree them, as on the one 
hand they will be ſufficient, in caſe of need, to 
give encouragement to our allies; and on the other, 
they will leave no doubt of our love of peace, our 
deſire to fee the torches of war extinguithed for 
ever, and our intention never to take arms, but to 
repel unjuſt oppreſſors. ? is not enough rhac the 
ambition which ſeeks inceſſantly to aggrandiſe it- 
ſelf, that the politics which wiſh to contound every 
thing, be henceforth unknown to us —we mult 
alſo inform all Nations, that if, in order to ſtifle 
for ever the ſeeds of war, it were neceſſary to give 
up all external force, to deſtroy our fortreſſes, to 
diflolve our army, and burn our fleets, that we 
would be the firſt to give an example of it. Theſe 
two principles, which I have juſt mentioned, point 
out already the anſwer which it ſcems to us the 
King ought to make to the Court of Spain : but 
your Committee will enter into ſome details: we 
have examined our alliance with Spain under va- 
rious relations the epocha of that engagement, 


its utility, its form, our faculties, the preſent dit- - 


poſition of the Spaniards, and the apparent views 
of the Englith. 

„ Liſten then to the reſult of our reſearches. 
The Spaniards were long our enemies. After 
more than an age of combats, the peace of the 
Pyrences at lait diſarmed the formidable hands of 
two people, equally warlike and fierce, who ruin- 
ed and tore each other to pieces, for the pride of 
a few perſons, and at the expence of two Nations. 
Ihe tranquillity of Europe was ſhort. The paſh- 
ons of Princes do not fleep long. Louis XIV. 
united in his family the ſceptres of France and. 
Spain, This union, and the ambitious views 
which it perhaps concealed, rouſed all other 

+ Powers 
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Powers againſt us; and if fortune favoured but the 
half of their vindiQive projects, if we ſunk not 
down under ſo many blows aimed at us at once, 
we could not, however avoid that exhauſt ment of 
ſtrength, that internal deſtruction, which is the 
conſequence of a long war. It was toon apparent, 
that that ſucceſhon Which had colt fo much blood, 
did not inſure the repoſe of the two Nations. The 
two King's were relations; but their Feople were 
not united their Miniſters were rivals - and Eng- 
land, taking advantage of their diviſions to weaken 
them, ſeized with impunity the ſceptre of the 
ocean, and the commerce of the world. 

« At length, after that fatal war, which coſt 
France her ſhips, her treaſures, and her fineſt co- 
lonies, our misfortunes furniſhed Spain a glorious 


opportunity of diſplaying that character which 


ſince then ſhe has never ceaſed to poſſeſs. This 
generous People, whoſe good faith is remarkable 
even to a proverb, recognized us as their friends, 
when they ſaw us ready to fall. They came in to 
bear a fhare in our misfortunes—to renew our 
hopes—to weaken our rivals; and their Miniſters 
ſigned, in 1761, a Treaty of Alliance with us, 
over the broken fragments of our arms, the ruin 
of our credit, and the wreck of our navy. What 
was the fruit of that Union? Sixteen years of peace 
and of tranquillity, which would not yet have ex- 
perinced an interruption, if England had reſpected 
in her colonies thofe ſacred principles which ſhe 


adores at home, and if the French, protectors of 


the Liberty of others before having gained it for 
themſelves, had not obliged their King to fight to 


defend the Americans. 


& This quarrel was altogether foreign to Spain, 
and might even have occaſioned her ſome alarms 
reſpecting her colonies, and compromiſed in ap- 
pearance her deareſt intereſt. But England had 


firſt violated the laws of peace; and Spain, faith- 
ful 


E 
full to her engagement, flew to arms, and gave up 
to us—her fleets, her treaſures, and her army. It 
is in conjunction with her that we acquired the 
immortal honour of reſtoring Liberty to ſo great a 
portion of the human race. 

Since the memorable peace which crowned 
our efforts, war appeared again ready to burſt 
forth between France and England. As ſoon as 
the King of the French had given notice to his 
ally that he was arming, the ports of Spain were 
filled with formidable fleets. She wanted only a 
hint to fly to our aſſiſtunce, and England agreed 
with us to diſarm. But let us caſt a veil over that 
ſhameful epoch, when the ignorance of our Mi— 
miſter robbed us of an ally, whom we had pro- 
cured by our benevolence, whom we had ſuffici- 
ently protected, by only ſhewing ourſelves ready 
to defend her; and thus deprived us of an almoit 
infallible mean of being henceforth the ARBITERS 
of PEACE in Europe. When we recollected this 
conduct of Spain, and the ſervices ſhe has ren- 
dered to us, we could not help aſking ourſelves, 
if France ſhould break a treaty generouſly con- 
cluded, frequently uſeful, and religiouſly obſerved? 
More eſpecially did we demand of ourſelves, if it 
was proper to annul ſo ſolemn an engagement, at 
the moment when Spain would be preſſed by the 
fame dangers, from which ſhe had three times de. 
livered us. 

« We ſhould have nothing to add for thoſe-who 
may fear that one of the Nations would obtain a 
ſuperiority over the other in generoſity ; but our 
intereſt dictates to us other laws than thoſe of gra- 
titude. Some men of bold character, and proud 
of their Country, believe that France in arms may 
remain invincible, although unconneFed. Such 
men are now amonglt us; and this opinion is o 
much the more honourable, as it blends the pub- 
| | lic 
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lic force with the energy of Liberty. But public 
Liberty will not become the greateſt force of Em- 
pires, until the Nations of Europe, ſtrangers to 
all injuſtice and all conqueſts, ſhall apply them- 
{elves folely to the cultivation of their internal trea- 
ſures, and to their true proſperity. The annals of 
France record triumphs, which excite to ven- 
geance and retaliation. She has colonies, which 
ſtimulate ambition; commerce, which awakens 
covetouſneſs; and, it the ſhall be able one day to 
deſend herſelf without allies, which I believe as 
ſtrongly as any other can do, it does not follow 
that the ought at preſent to expole herſelf to a ſo- 
litary ſtruggle with powers whoſe ſtrength is ſupe- 
rior to her own. We do not ſpeak now of what 
necefhity may demand, but of what prudence re- 
quires. It is not our buſineſs at preſent to make a 
dangerous exhibition of our laſt reſources, but to 
take the moſt proper ſteps to inſure peace. 

& We do not conſider any people as our enemy. 
For us enemies exiſt no more, not even that Na- 
tion which an inſidious policy has hitherto repre- 
ſented as our rival—whole ſteps we have followed 
—whoſe great example has aſſiſted us in obtaining 
our Liberty—and with whom ſo many new ties 
now occur to connect us. Another kind of rival- 
ihip, the emulation of excelling each other in good 
laws and government, is about to take place of 
that which was nouriſhed by politics and ambi— 
tion. Do not ſuppoſe, I beſeech you, that a free 
and enlightened people can wiſh to profit of our 
temporary troubles, to renew unjuſtly the miſe- 
ries of war, to attack our infant Liberty, and ſtifle 
the bud of theſe principles which they themſelves 
tranſmitted to us. It would be a ſacrilege in her 
to attempt 1t—1t is ſacrilegious in us to make the 
ſuppoſition. Does not the ſame political morality 


at this moment influence Great Britain and France? 
| | Are 
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Are not deſpotiſm and its agents our common 
enemies? Will not the Engliſh be more ſure to re- 
tain their freedom, when they have the French 
free, as their auxiliaries ?—Eut while we render 
homage to the philoſophy of that people, our elder 
brethren in Liberty, let us liiten alſo to the coun- 
ſels of Prudence. 

A politician ought to reaſon even upon ſup- 
poſitions, which he does not believe; and the 
happineſs of a people is worth the trouble of guar- 
ding againſt the moſt unlikely, as well as the moſt 
probable events, in order to maintain it. Sup- 
poſe then that England foreſees, with fecret diſ- 
quiet, the acquiſition which a tree Conltitution 
will one day give to our ftrength, to our com- 
merce, to our credit—that ſhe reads in her own 
hiſtory our future deſtiny—and that, induced by 
a falſe policy, ſhe wiſhes to profit form circum- 
ſtances, to deſtroy a formidadle alliance, of which 
ſhe has often felt all the force. What are the 
meaſures which ſuch a ſuppoſition ought to in- 
duce us to take? We cannot balance the number 
of Engliſh ſhips without thoſe of our ally— Our 
intereſt then obliges us to confirm our alliance 
with Spain; and the only method to do it, is 
faithfully to fulfill our engagements. | It will-per- 
haps be ſaid, that this fidelity may be the very 
cauſe of hurrying us rapidly into war—of {topping 
our Revolution—exhauſting our finances, and an- 
nihilating our army. But what ſhall we reply to 
that dilemma ? Either England wiſhes for war, or 
ſhe does not. If ſhe does not wiſh for it, if ſhe 
arms only in order to negociate with more ſucceſs, 
ſhe cannot regard our conduct as any provocation, 
and you will tulfil your engagements without en- 
dangering your tranquillity. If, on the other 
hand, England wiſhes for war, you muſt no longer 
count upon her juſtice, or her generofitv—vour 
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inactivity would increaſe your dangers, in place 
of delivering you from them. If Spain be over- 
whelmed, ſhall not we ſoon become the object of 
the ſame ambition, and be expoſed to a ſtill fier- 
cer vengeance? Will not then the ſame misfor- 
tunes which we dread as the conſequence of main- 
taining an alliance, threaten our finances and our 
armies, and bring with them many other evils im- 
poſlible even to be foreſeen ? 

* The Nation which has choſen us as its Legiſ- 
lators, demands from us allo the ſecurity of its 
poſſeſſions and its commerce. Heſitation would 
probably weaken the public ſpirit, and undoubt- 
edly diminiſh the reſpe& due to your deciſions 
the hazard would ſeem to cenſure our want of 
foreſight—an exceſſive confidence, while it juſti- 
fied your generoſity, would compromiſe your wiſ- 
dom. There would be room to fear that ſome of 
our beſt citizens, whoſe fortune would be affected 
by the firſt ſhock of an unexpected war, would be 
irritated by that circumſtance—that the regret at 
having loſt an ancient ally, would mix itſelf with 
the ſenſation of other accumulated loſſes; and, 
finally, that we ſhould be reproached, ſince it was 
neceſſary to decide between chances equally un- 
certain, with nor having -preferred that, which, 
if it expoſes us to equal dangers, furniſhes how- 
ever, at the ſame time, the means of ſurmounting 
them. | 4 | 

<<. It will be ſaid, perhaps, that Spain, aſſured 
of our aſſiſtance, will become more difficult in her 
negotiation for peace, whilſt, by refuſing to inter- 
fere in the quarrel, the accommodation that we 
deſire will experience no delay nor difficulty. 

We have already precluded that objection; 
the principles which we propoſe to you to decree 

will leave no doubt to Great Britain of our inten- 


tions, and will make it evident to Spain, that our 
: Conſti- 
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Conſtitution regards, as obligatory, only deſenſiue 
engagements. Our conduct, therefore, will be 
marked by no hoſtile ſtep, which a juſt defence 
would not render neceſſary. It will only run coun- 
ter to the Engliſh in as far as they would become 
aggrefſors. Beſides, were it certain that abandon- 
ing our engagements would force Spain to nego- 
tiate more ſpeedily a peace with England, it is but 
too obvious to foreſee what, in that caſe, would be 
the nature of ſuch an accommodation, and the irre- 
parable injury a negociation of this fort would oc- 
caſion to our credit and commerce. | 
lt is not the Family Compact in toto that we 
- propoſe to you to ratify, concluded as it was at a 
time when Kings alone ſpoke in the name of the 
People, as if the Countries they governed had been 
their patrimony, or that the will of the Monarch 
- ſhould decide their fate. This treaty bears the 
ſingular name of the Family Compact; but every 
: decree that we have paſſed announces to all Europe, 
that henceforward we only recognize the compact: 
f the Nation. Contrived by a French Miniſter, 
who ardently aſpired to repair the humiliations of 
an unfortunate war, it contains fevera! articles cal- 
culated to bind Spain to his views, and to oblige 
her to render us aſſiſtance, even when we were 
the aggreſſors. But now, fince we renounce the 
fulfilling of ſuch engagements with others, we can- 
not claim their obſervance for ourſelves. - 
Some of the articles aug ht'to be ratified; ſuch 
are thoſe relative to the reciprocal guaranty of 
poſſeſſions, to the mutual ſuccours the two Nati- 
ons are to furniſh one another, and to the advan- 
tages in trade which they eſtabliſh. Some require 
explanation; for you cannot permit even the ap- 
pearance of thoſe Henſive clauſes,” which you have 
been the firſt in Europe to abjure. 
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+ 'The ſole meaſure on this ſubject propoſed to 
you by your Committee, ſuppoſing you to adopt 
ar this moment the plan of the decree they are 
about to ſubmit to you, is, that you ſh6uld give 
them in charge to examine in detail the articles of 
the Family Compact, in order to enable you to 
ſtrengthen our connection with Spain, by making 
of that treaty a National Compact, by ſuppreſſing 
che uſeleſs and offenſive ſtipulations, and petition- 
ing the King to direct his Miniſter to negociate 
with Spain a renovation of the treaty, upon thoſe 
grounds you ſhall have approved of. Here the in- 
tereſt of Spain will combine with your own. What 
is the compact of one Cabinet with another? A 
Miniſter makes it—a Miniſter may deſtroy it. 
Ambition gives it birth; rivalſnip may annihilate 
it. Often is it dictated by the perfonal intereſt of 
the Monarch alone, while the Nation, its ſole gua- 
rantee, takes no part in it. Such would not be 
the caſe with a compact truly national, which 


ſhould bind as it were by an oath, two Countries 


to each other, and which would at once unite 
grand intereſts and powerful efforts. Tis this 
compact which alone bends every individual to the 


general will, produces an indiſſoluble alliance, and 


is founded upon the firm baſis of public faith. 

+ Such is the reſult of the labours of your Com- 
mittee. It includes three points diſtinct from each 
other; but, as you perceive, not to be ſeparated. 
The analyſis of the two principles which are to 
form the foundation of your political ſyſtem—a 
deciſion which preſerves an uſeful alliance, by aſ- 
ſuring to the King of Spain that we will fulfill our 
engagements, — and the demand of a | decree, to 
charge your Committee with thoſe modifications. 
of the treaty, which may be requiſite on its re- 
newal. But this determination, ſhould you adopt 
it, neceſſarily indicates other meaſures. The main- 
| tenance 


1 

tenance of our alliance with Spain would be falla- 
cious if, in the midſt of peace, and in reſtraining 
ourſelves to give to thoſe negociations, which are 
to aſſure the repoſe of Europe, all the weight of 
our influence, we ſhould not augment our arma- 
ments in the ſame proportion as our neighbours. 
It is not when a Nation has remote poſſeſſions, it 
is not when ſhe believes herſelf poſſeſſed of great 
riches at a great diſtance, that ſhe can reſolve to 
take up arms only at the moment of her being at- 
tacked. Commerce requires protecton, not only 
from real dangers, but trom the fear of them; and 
never was it ſo important as .at preſent to render 
our colonies ſenſible that they will be protected. 
Such are the evils produced by that execrable diſ- 
truſt which puts neighbouring Countries upon 
watching over, dreading, and conſidering each 
other as enemies. Why ſhould the very neceſlity 
of aſſuring peace force Nations to ruin themſelves 
in preparations of defence? May this horrid policy 
ſoon become an object of deteſtation over the 
whole earth ! | 

With a view to combine the different objects 
detailed in their Report, your Committee propoſe 
to you the following decree. as the moſt proper 
way to fulfill your engagencats without impru— 
dence, to change the antient iyſtem without violent 
ſhocks, and to avoid a war without weakneſs. 

The National Aſſembly decrees, &c.“ 
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No. XXXVIII. 


Decree which adds Seven Members of the National 
Aſſembly to the Committee of Conſtitution, for the 
Examination and Arrangement of all the Decrees, 
and the ſeparation of thoſe which are Conſtitutional 
from thoſe which are Regulative or Legiſlative 
September 23, 1790. | 


| THE National Aﬀembly decrees that there 

ſhall be added to the Committe of Conſtitution 
ſeven Members, choſen from among all the Mem- 
bers of the Aﬀembly, for the purpoſe of exam- 
ining, in concurrence with the Committee of Con- 
ſtitution, all the decrees paſſed by the National 
Aſſembly, to ſeparate thoſe which properly form 
the Conſtitution from thoſe which are 4 legiſ- 
lative, or regulating; to form in conſequence a bo- 
dy of conſtitutional laws, and to reviſe the drawing 
up of the articles, in order to rectify the errors 
that may have crept into them. The labours of 
the Committee ſhall be given in to the Aſſembly, 
whenever there ſhall remain for diſcuſſion only the 
two laſt articles of the table which will fix the 
order of their proceedings, and then two days in 
the week ſhall be ſet apart for them. 
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Nopoſed Addreſs to the Nation on the CIvil ConsT1- 


TUTION OF THE CLERGY, drawn up by M. 


Riquetti, ſen. and approved by the Eccleſiaſtical 


Committee, read in the Aſſembly, Fan. 14, 1791“. 


FRENCHMEN ! at the very moment when 
the National Aſſembly has connected the Prieſt- 
hood with your New Laws, in order that all the 


inftitutions of the Empire, affording each other, 


mutual ſupport, your Liberty may be rendered 
impregnable, efforts are made to pervert the con- 
ſcience of the People; the Civil Conſtitution of 
the Clergy, decreed by your Repreſentatives, is on 
all hands exclaimed againſt, as ſubverfive of the 


divine order of the Chriſtian Church, and incom- 


patible with the principles conſecrated by eccleſi- 
aſtical antiquity. | 
If this be admitted, then have we not been able 


to break the chains of our S/avery, without throw- 


ing off the yoke of our Faith/ But no; Liberty 
is far from preſcribing to us ſo impoſſible a ſacri- 


fice. Look, my Fellow-citizens, look at the Church 


of France, whoſe foundations are intermixed and 
loſt amid thofe of the Empire: fee how lhe is re- 
generated along with it; how Liberty, that comes 
from Heaven, as well as our Faith, appears to 


* On account of the offence taken, by ſome Members, at 
certain expreſſions in this Addreſs, another was adopted. 
Z. 2 point 
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point out the Church as her aſſociate in eternity 
and divinity! Conſider, how theſe two daughters 
of Supreme Reaſon unite to unfold and ſatisfy all 
that is capable of perfection in your exalted na- 
ture, and to ſupply your twofold defire of exiſting 
with glory, and exiſting for ever ! 

We are reproached with having refuſed expli- 
citly to decree, that the Catholic, Apoſtolic, and 
Roman Religion is the National Religion: 

For having changed, without the intervention of 
Eccleſiaſtical Authority, the ancient boundaries of 
the Dioceſes; and thereby, as well as in other 
points of the Civil Conſtitution of the Clergy, en- 
croached upon Epiſcopal Power: 

And, in fine, for having aboliſhed the antient 
mode of nominatipg Paſtors, and for appointing 
them to be elected by the People. | 

To theſe three particulars may be referred all the 
accuſations of irreligion and of Perſecution, with 
which they attempt to ſtigmatize the wiſdom and 
orthodoxy of your Repreſentatives. They are 
about to reply, leſs with a view to juſtify them- 
ſelves, than to put the true friends of Religion on 
their guard againſt the hypocritical clamours of 
the enemies of the Revolution. 

. To declare the Chriſtian Religion national, 
would have been to degrade the moſt peculiar and 
eſſential character of ' Chriſtianity, In general, 
Religion is not, neither can be, a ſocial relation; 
it is a connexion of an individual with the infinite 
Being. Would you underſtand what was meant 
if one ſpoke to you of a natinal conſcience? Now 
Religion is no more national than conſcience, for a 
Man is not truly religious becauſe he is of the 
Religion of a Nation; and were there but one 
Faith in the Univerſe, which all men were agreed 
to profeſs, ſtill it would be true that each of them 
had a ſincere ſentiment of Religion no * 

| . than 
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than that it was his own ; that is, in ſo far as he 
would continue to adhere to that univerſal Re- 
ligion, although the whole human race ſhould ab- 
jure it. 

Thus, in whatever manner you conſider Re- 
ligion, to call it national is to attribute to it a 
denomination at once inſignificant and ridiculous. 

Would it be either as a judge of its truth, or of 
its aptitude, to form good Citizens, that a Legiſla- 
tor ſhould make a conftitutional Religion! 25 

In the firſt place, are there any national truths? 
Secondly, can it ever conduce to public happineſs, 
to bend the conſcience by the laws of the State? 
The law only unites us together in thoſe points 
where we touch. Now men touch one another 
only on the ſurface; in thought and conſcience 
they remain inſulated; and even their aſſociating 
together leaves them, in theſe points, the abſolute 
exiſtence of nature. | „ ; 

In ſhort, there can be nothing national in an 
Empire but inſtitutions, eſtabliſhed to produce po: 
litical effects; and Religion being ſolely the correſ. 
pondence of the thoughts and ſpirituality of man 
with the divine thoughts, the Univerſal Spirit, it 
follows, that it cannot under this character aſſume 
any civil or legal form. Chriſtianity, in particular, 
is excluded by its very eſſence from every ſyſtem 
of local legiſlation. - Gop created not that /ght 
to give form and colours to the ſocial organization 
of the French; but he hath ſet it up in the mid- 
dle of the Univerſe, as the grand mark of ren- 
dezvous, the center of union of the human race. 
Why do they not blame us, alſo, for not having 
declared, that the Sun is the Szar of the Nation, 
and that no other ſhall be recognized, by law, for 
regulating the ſucceſſion of days and nights? 

iniſters of the Goſpel? You believe that 


Chriſtianity is the profound and eternal ſyſtem of 
ns Deity ; 
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Deity; that it is the reaſon of the exiſtence of an 


Univerſe and the human race; that it embraces all 
generations, and at all times; that it is the bond of 

a ſociety ſcattered through all the Empires of the 
world; and“ which ſhall be gathered together 
* from the four winds of the earth,” to be raiſed 
to the ſplendours of an Eternal Kingdom, which 
cannot be moved. And with ideas fo vaſt, ſo 
univerſal, ſo ſuperior to all the local diſtinctions of 
men, you demand that, by a conſtitutional law of 
our infant polity, Chriſtianity, ſo powerful by its 


majeſty and antiquity, ſhould be declared the Re- 


ligion of the French / a 

Alas! it is you who injure the religion of our 
Fathers! You wiſh that, like thoſe lying ſyſtems 
of Religion which have ſprung from men's 1gno- 
rance, and been countenanced by the rulers of the 
earth, and confounded in political inſtitutions, as 
means of oppreſſion, it ſhould be declared the 
Religion of the Law, and of the Cæſars! 

Undoubtedly, wherever an abſurd Creed has 
produced a tyrannic government, or a bad Con- 
ſtitution depends on a ſenſeleſs ſyſtem of worſhip, 
there Religion muſt make an eflential part of the 
conſtitution. 

Chriſtianity, feeble and unſettled at its birth, 
ſought not for aſſiſtance from laws, not aſked to be 


adopted by human governments: its Miniſters 


would have refuſed a legal exi/tence for it, decauſe 
it behoved Gop only to appear in what was his 
own work: and we ſhould, at this time, have been 
without the moſt luminous argument for its truth, 
if all thofe, who profeſſed this Holy Religion, 


had found it in the legiſlation of Empires. 


Strange inconſiſtency ! Who are theſe men that 
demand of vs with a heat and bitterneſs, ſo unlike 
the Chriſtian ſpirit, a decree to render Chriſtianity 


conftituticnal ? 
They 
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They are the ſame who blame our new Conſti- 
rution, who hold it forth as ſubverſive of all the 
laws of wiſdom and juſtice; who denounce it, on 
every ſide, as the engine of wrong, of force, and 
of revenge—they are the ſame who tell us that our 
Conſtitution will bring ruin on the State, and diſ- 
honour on the French Nation. 

Ye double- minded! Why ſhould you then in- 
troduce a Religion, which you profels to love and 
adore, into a Government which it is your boaſt to 
hate and decry? Why would you join all that is 
moſt venerable and ſacred in the Univerſe to what 
cv conſider as the moſt ſcandalous monument of 

uman wickedneſs ? What agreement, will St. Paul 
aſk you, hath righteouſneſs with unrighteouſneſs ? 
and what concord hath Chriſt with Belial? 

No, Frenchmen ! it is neither good faith, nor 
ſincere piety, that excites in the midſt of your Re- 
preſentatives all theſe religious conteits ; it is 
men's paſſions, attempting to conceal themſelves 
under ſpecious veils, to cover with more impunity 
their dark defigns. | | 

Let us go back to the cradle of Religion ; it is 
there that we ſhall be able to form an idea of its 
true nature, and to determine that mode of exiſt- 
ence under which its Divine Author wiſhed it to 
appear in the Univerſe. Of all the Sages who 
have applied themſelves to inſtru mankind, and 
to render them wiſe and happy, JIxsus CHRIST is 
the only one who has not regarded them under 
ſome political relation; and who has not, in any 
one inſtance, mingled with his doctrines principles 
relative to the government of Empires. What- 
ever may be the influence of the Goſpel on human 
morality, never did CHñRIST, or his Diſciples, give 
it to be underſtood, that the Evangelical inſtitu- 
tions ought to enter into the conſtitutional laws of 


Nations. He no where commands thole, whom 
Nat 4 
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he choſe to publiſh his doctrine, to preſent it to the 
Legiſlators of the World as containing new ideas 
on the art of governing the People: Go and teach 
men, ſaying, behold the Kingdom of God is at hand ; 
and when you enter into a city, or into à village, aſh 
zvho are they that will hear you, and abide there jo 
long as is neceſſary to inſtruct them in what ye ought 
to teach them; but, if they refuſe to Har you, go 
away ; and be in every thing wiſe as ſerpents, and 
harmleſs as doves. 

The Goſpel is then, from its inſtitution, an 
economy altogether ſpiritual held out to mortals, 
inaſmuch as they have a deſtination beyond the 
boundaries of civil affeciation, and which is to be 
conſidered without any regard to political rela- 
8 : it is propoſed to man as his ſecond reaſon, 

a ſupplement to his conſcience, and not to ſo- 
Gety as a new object of legiſlative meaſures. In 
fine, the Goſpel by appearing in the world re- 
quires that men ſhould receive it, and that govern- 
ments ſhould ier it: this is the external cha- 
racter which diſtinguiſhes it in its origin from all 
other Religions that have domineered over the 
world, and it is this which will diſtinguiſh it to 
the end of time from all ſuch as ſubſilt only by 
being incorporated with the laws of Empires. 

It is then a truth eſtabliſhed by the nature of 

things, the light of Reaſon, and the very eſſence of 
the Goſpel inſtitution, that your Repreſentatives, 
Frenchmen, neither ought nor could decree the 
Catholic, Apoſtolic, and Romiſh e to be 
national. 
But ſince Chriſtianity is altogether a ſpiritual 
economy, beyond the power, and above the in- 
ſpection of men; why do we aſſume to ourſelves 
the right of changing the ancient limits of the 
0 s, Without the interference of ſpiritual au - 
thorit? y! 


Keely, 
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Surely, they ought to demand at the ſame time 
why we are Chriſtians, and why we have aſſigned 
from the National Treaſure, to the Miniſters of 
the Goſpel and the expences of worſhip, the moſt 
ſolid part of the revenues of the State? 

According to the elements of the Chriftian Con- 
ſtitution, its worſhip is the object of free acceptance 
with men and of zoleration by governments. It 
can only be conſidered as zo/erated, when it is re. 
ceived and obſerved but by a ſmall number of 
the Citizens of a Kingdom; but when it becomes 
the worſhip of the majority of the Nation, it loſes 
the character of tolerated ; it is then a worſhip re- 
ceived ; it is in fact the Religion of the Public, with- 
out being by right the National Religion; for a 
Nation adopts not a Religion, as a power, but as 
a collection of men. | 

From ſuch a (tate of worſhip, its exerciſe hay- 
ing no connection with civil order, there will re- 
ſult the following conſequences : | 

- Firſt, Eccleſiaſtical authority may divide among 
the paſtors the ſpiritual guidance of the faithful, 
according to ſuch diviſions or limits as its intereſt 
and wiſdom ſhall preſcribe; and government, 


bound by no tie to this religious ſyſtem, has no- 


thing to regard or reform in thoſe limitations which 
are not politically viſible. | 

Secondly, In this ſituation of Religion, which 
was for ſo long a time the only one demanded by 
the ancient Prieſts from the Powers of the earth, 
the ſubſiſtence of Miniſters, the building and ſup- 
port of temples, and all the expences of a reli- 
glous ceremonial, were a charge unknown to the 
Treaſury; for whatever belongs not to a political 
inſtitution comes not within the line of public 
expence. | | : 

Thirdly, But from the moment that Chriſtia- 
nity, adopted by a majority of the Citizens of a 
8 a Kingdom, 


— 
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Kingdom, has been allowed by the National Power ; 
trom the moment when that ſame Power, taking 
upon itſelf all the charges of the temporal ſtate of 
Religion, and providing for all the wants of its 
worſhip and Miniſters, hath guaranteed, on the 
faith of the Nation and the funds of its Treaſury, 
the perpetuity and immutability of its acceptance 
„ Chriſtianity; from that time that Religion hath 
received in the State a civil and legal exiſtence, 
which is the greateſt honour a Nation can render 
to the ſanctity and majeſty of the Goſpel; and 
from that time allo belongs to the National Power, 
which has given to religious inſtitutions a civil 
exiſtence, the authority to determine their civil 
organization, and to aſſign them an external and 
legal conſtitution. It can, and it ought to be 
maſter of Religion, according to the public cha- 
racter with which it hath ſtamped it, and in all 
thoſe points where it has eſtabliſhed a correſpond- 
ence between it and the ſocial inſtitutes. It can, 
and it ought to take upon itſelf the ordering of 
the worſhip, in all that concerns thoſe external 
relations conferred upon Religion by ſociety, in all 
the phyſical increaſe ſhe has thereby contracted, 
in all the ties by which ſhe has been connected 
with the great machine of the State, and, finally, 
in whatever belongs not to her ſpiritual, innate, 
aud primitive Conſtitution. It belongs to govern- 
ment, therefore, to regulate the dioceſan bounda- 
ries, ſince they are the greateſt public feature of 
Religion, and the manifeſtation of its legal exiſ- 
tence. Why ſhould not the ſacred Miniſters, in 
che diviſion of the functions of worſhip, be ſubject 
io the ſame authority which preſcribes the limits 
of all other functions, and which determines all 
the boundaries of the Empire? 
Now let them tell us, what means the interfe- 
rence of! Piritual authority in an arrangement whol- 


ly 
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ly political? A Nation who, receiving into its bo- 
ſom, and blending with its government, the Chriſ- 
tian Religion, ſo diſpoſes the ſyſtem of its adminiſ- 
tration, that, wherever it finds men to govern, it 
there ſets over them a ruling Paſtor for their reli- 

ious inſtruction ; does ſuch a Nation aſſume to 
itſelf the ſacerdotal power? Does it make any 
attempt upon the conſcience, articles of faith, 
ſacraments, upon the relations or dependencies of 
hierarchy ? | : 

But, it is ſaid, the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the 
| Biſhops has changed with the ancient diviſion of 
the dioceſes; and it 1s neceflary that the Rowan 
Pontiff ſhould interpoſe, to grant to the Biſhops 
powers accommodated to the New Conſtitution. 
Let thoſe among our clergymen, of ſincere hearts 
and minds, capable of obſervation, raiſe them- 
ſelves above the ideas and traditions of a theology 
invented to disfigure Religion, and to render it 
ſubſervient to the ambitious views of certain men, 
and they will acknowledge, that the founder of 
Chriſtianity ſeems to have conſtituted his prieſt - 
hood from the foreſight of their future deſtiny ; 
that is, he hath fo formed it as to aſſimilate with 
all the civil forms of thoſe States where the 
Chriſtian Religion ſhall be embraced, and ſo as to 
be capable of exerciſe in every direction, and ac- 
cording to all thoſe limitations which the laws of 
Empires ſhall aſſign it. 3 8 

Was it by granting to each of them a portion 
of power, circumſcribed by territorial bounds, 
that Jeſus Chriſt inſtituted his Apoſtles? No, it 
was by conferring on each of them the plenitude 
of ſpiritual power, ſo that one alone, poſſeſſing the 
juriſdiction of all, might be eſtabliſhed as the 
paſtor of the human race. © Go,“ ſaid he to them, 
I © ſpread yourſelves over the world; preach the 
** Goſpel to every creature.—lI ſend you forth as 
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* my Father hath ſent me.“ If then, at the mo- 
ment of their miſſion, the Apoſtles had divided 
among themſelves the teaching 'of the world, and 
that afterwards the Powers of the earth had 
changed thoſe boundaries which they had volun- 
tarily aſſigned themſelves, would any of them 
have been uneaſy becauſe his juriſdiction was not 
the ſame? Can you believe they would have re- 
proached public authority for aſſuming to itſelf 
the right of either reſtraining or enlarging ſpiritual 
authority? Above all, do you think they would 
have invoked the interpoſition of St. Peter to re- 
inſtate them into the functions of the Apoſtleſhip 


by a new miſſion ? 


And why would they have recourſe to this firſt 


chief of the Univerſal Church? His primacy 


confiſted not in the poſſeſſion of a greater ſpiritual 
power, nor in a more exalted and extenſive juriſ- 
diction. He received not a particular miſſion; he 
was not conſecrated a paſtor of men by a ſpecial 
inauguration diſtin& from that of the other Apoſ- 
tles. St. Peter became a Paſtor by virtue of the 
lame words, which gave to all his colleagues the 
univerſe to inſtru, and the human race to purify. 

Thus we behold St. Paul, and the other Apoſ- 
tles, inſtituting Biſhops and Prieſts in the different 
countries whither they carried the light of the 


' Goſpel; and appointing them paſtors of thoſe flocks 
which they brought over to Chriſtianity from the 


beginning ; and we no where obſerve that, to ful- 
fill that ſacred object, they invoked the authority 
of St. Peter, or that the new Paſtors waited cano- 
nical inſtitution from him. 

What idea then have the Pontiffs of our Reli- 
gion of their miſſion, ſince they no longer acknow- 
ledge in it the fame character by which the Apoſ- 
tles were inveſted with theirs? If it be true that 
the Chriſtian pr ieſthood has been but once inſti- 
tuted — 
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tuted for all ages does not Apoſtolic Power at this 
day ſubſiſt in Biſhops only as ſucceſſors of the 


| Apoſtles to the univerſality of the primitive inſti- 


tution? Does not each of them at the moment of 


his conſecration become what every Apoſtle was 


at the moment he received his at the feet of the 
Everlaſting Paſtor of the Church? And is not he 
SENT as Jeſus Chriſt was ſent by his Father? In 
fine, has he not been inveſted with a fitnefs appli- 
cable to all places, to all men, continually ſub. 


fiſting, without alteration, in the midſt of all 


changes, of every increaſe, and of every variation, 
which the limits of Churches can undergo ? 

Take heed to your conduct, ſays St. Paul to the 
Biſhops whom he had appointed i in Aſia, take heed 
to yourſelves, and to the flock over which the Holy 
Spirit has conſecrated you Biſhops, in giving you the 
government of the Church of God, which Chriſt hath 
founded by his own blood. 

Weigh theſe words, and then aſk yourſelves if 

St. Paul believed in the locality of epiſcopal 
juriſdiction. | 

| Biſhops are then eſſentially charged with the 
government of the Univerſal Church, as the Apoſ- 
tles were; their miſſion is actual, immediate. and 
abſolutely independent of all local boundaries. 
The epiſcopal unction ſuffices alſo for their inſtitu- 
tion; and they have no more need of the ſanction 
of the Pope of Rome than St. Paul had of that of 
St. Peter. The Pontiff of Rome is only, as St. 
Peter was himſelf, the Paſtor pointed out as the 
mark of Union betwerd all the Paſtors, the ſum- 
moner of the judges of the Faith, the depoſitary 
of the belief of all the Churches, the preſerver of 
the Univerſal Communion, and the guardian of 
the internal and ſpiritual order of Religion. 

Now all theſe points of connection eſtabliſh no 
diſtinction or dependance, properly N 
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between him and the Biſhops of the other Churches, 


who owe to him, upon their acceſhon to their ſees, 
nothing more than an atteſtation of their union to 


the center of the common faith, and of their 
willingneſs to be Paſtors in the ſpirit and meaning 
of the Catholic Creed, and to correſpond with the 
Holy See, as the radical ſource of the authority 
given by Jeſus Chriſt to his Church. | 
No other forms are to be found in Eccleſiaſtical 
Antiquity for the inſtallation of Pontiffs. I profeſs, 


wrote formerly a Biſhop to Pope St. Damaſe, that 


I am joined in communion to your Holineſs, that is to 
ay ro THE CHAIR or ST. PETER. I know that 
the Church was built on this rock. He who eatheth 
the paſſover not in this houſe is a profane perſon ; he 
that gathereth not with you, ſcathereth. 

This is the preciſe character of the relation which 
Chriſt has eſtabliſhed between St. Peter and the 
other Apoſtles, and the only rule for the correſ- 

ondence that is to be maintained between Rome 
and all the Catholic Churches : it is the only one 
alſo, the obſervation whereof the National Aſſem- 
bly has recommended to the chief Paſtors of the 
Church of France. 

It is by referring to this ancient and incorrupti- | 
ble ſource of true eccleſiaſtical knowledge, that 
good minds will be convinced likewiſe, that me- 
tropolitan Biſhops receive, by their very occupying 
of the See, appointed their metropolis, all the 
powers neceflary for the exerciſe of their functions. 
In France, eſpecially, it is a fixed principle, that 
epiſcopal power has no other limits than what are 
preſcribed by conſiderations of police and good 
order, that is, boundaries purely territorial. Me- 
tropolitan Sees themſelves are but eſtabliſhments of 
police. The office of Metropolitan differs not 
from that of his Suffragan Biſhops. His ſupe- 
riority over them he holds not by a particular 
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miſſion, but only from the ſupremacy of the city 
where his See is eltabliſhed. This kind of ſacer- 
dotal hierarchy was altogether moddelled from the 


civil; and the Emperors drew, at their pleaſure, 


the Man of theſe Eſtabliſhments. 

Will it be objected to us, that we have narrowed 
epiſcopal power, by elevating fimple prieſthood 
to the ſummit of epiſcopal dignity? But is it not 
rather apparent, that our firſt object in our arrange- 
ments for its government has been to reſtore to it 
that immenſity it poſſeſſed at its origin—to deſtroy 
all thoſe limits with which an ancient or thick 
cloud of prejudice had circumſcribed its exercile ! 
Unleſs indeed it were to break the hierarchical 
gradation, by which the dignified are diitinguiſted 
from the inferior Clergy, to give to the Bilhop of 
every Church a council, and to determine that he 
can do no act of authority, in what concerns the 
government of the Dioceſe, but after having deli- 
berated thereon with the dioceſan preſbytery : as 
if the ſuperiority, which the Pontiff of divine right 
poſſeſſes over his clergy, ſet him free from the 
duty impoſed by natural right on all men, to whom 
is committed a vaſt and diihcult charge, of having 
recourſe to the aſſiſtance and light of experience, 
of mature age and wiſdom : as if in this point, as 
well as in every other, the National Aſſembly had 
not re-eſtabliſhed the uſages of the ancient Church. 
All was there tranſacted by council, ſays Fleury, 
becauſe their only aim was, that Reaſon, Order, and 
the Will of God, ſhould prevail. — In each church the 
Biſhop did no important affair without conſulting the 
Prieſts of his Dioceſe and the chief of his Clergy. 
Frequently even he conſulted the People, when they 
were intereſted in the matter as in Ordinations. 

But can the ſame power, which polieffes tlie 
excluſive Right of making Laws tor the Nation, 
or is it proper that it ſhould, ſuppreſs the ancien 
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form of the nomination of Paſtors, and ſubmit it 
to the Election of the People? CEE 
Yes, certainly ; it has ſuch a Right, if the pre- 
rogative of an office belong eſſentially to thoſe who 
are its obje& and end; and, in this reſpect, the 
French Prieſthood alſo owe the Aﬀembly an exam- 


ple of reſpect and obedience. It is for the ſake 


of man that there exiſts a Religion and a Prieſt- 
hood, and not for the Deity, who has no need 
of them. Every Biſhop, ſays St. Paul, choſen 
from among ſt men, is ſet up for the ſervice of men: 
he ought to be ſuch an one as can ſympathize with 
ignorance, accommodate himſelf to weakneſs, and en- 
lighten error. | 

+ And not only does the Apoſtle here declare the 
Right of the People in Eccleſiaſtical Elections, as 
derived from the nature of things, but he ſupports 
it by particular conſiderations of order and circum- 
ſtance. The Sacerdotal Service is a Miniſtry of 


Humanity, of Condeſcenſion, of Zeal, and of 


Charity; wherefore St. Paul recommends it to be 
truſted to thoſe men who are endowed with truly 
paternal and feeling minds, to ſuch as have been 


long exerciſed in good actions, and are publicly 


known by their peaceful inclinations, and benefi- 


cent habits; on this account, alſo, he points out 


as judges of their fitneſs for the office of Biſhop 
and Paſtor of the People, thoſe who have been 
ſpectators of their conduct, and the objects of 


their care. 


However, becauſe the National Aſſembly of 
France, charged with the Declaration of the ſacred 
Rights of the People, hath recalled them to Eccle- 
haſtical Elections, becauſe it hath re-eſtabliſhed 


the ancient form of theſe Elections, and recovered 
trom diſuſe a proceeding which was a ſource of 
glory to Religion in her early and beſt days, be- 
hold the Miniſters of Religion call out Uſurpation 
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-a ſcandal—impiety; blame the reſtoration of 
the Right of Election to the People, as an at- 
tempt upon the impreſcriptible authority of the 
Clergy, and have the audacity to appeal to the 
Roman Pontiff for his concurrence, which they 
pretend to be neceſſary! 

Formerly, when an immoral Pope and a violent 
deſpot contrived, without the knowledge either 
of the Church or State, that wicked and ſcandalous 
contract, that concordat, which was nothing but 
a coalition of two uſurpers, to divide among 
themſelves the Rights and the gold of the French, 
we behold the National Clergy oppole this robbery 
with all the power of an unanimous reſiſtance, 
demand anew the Elections, and claim with erergy 
and perſeverance the Pragmatic, which till that 
time had alone formed the Common Law of the 
Kingdom. 


And it is this profane concordat, this ſimoniacal 
invention, which, at the time it was made, incur- 
red all the anathemas of the French Prieſthood; 


this criminal ſtipulation, 1 ſay, between ambition 


and avarice; this diſgraceful compact, which for 


ages paſt has ſtamped on the moſt ſacred offices 
the ſhameful blot of venality, that at this day our 
Prelates have the impudence to reclaim in the 


name of Religion, in the face of the univerſe, by 


the ſide of the cradle of Liberty, in the ſanctuary 
of theſe Laws which have regenerated both the 
Empire and the Altar. 

But, it is alledged, the choice of Paſtors en- 
truſted to the diſpoſal of the people, will be mere- 
ly the product of cabal. 

How many are there among the moſt implaca- 
ble enemies of the reſtoration. of elections, to 
whom we could -make this terrible anſwer? Is 
it for you to borrow the accents of piety, in order 
to condemn a law which appoints you ſucceſſors, 
worthy of the eſteem and veneration of that Peo- 
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ple who have inceſſantly prayed to Heaven to 
grant a Paſtor for their children, who might con- 
ſole and edify them? Is it for you to invoke the 
aid of Religion, againſt the ſtability of a Conſti- 
tution which ought to be her fureſt ſupport— 
you who could not for a ſingle inſtant bear the 
view of what vou are, ſhould rigid truth ſuddenly 
manitelt in the light of day thoſe dark and baſe 
intrigues which have procured your elevation to 
bilhoprics—you who are the creatures of the 
worſt adminiſtration, the fruit of that dreadful 
iniquity, which called to the firſt offices of the 
Prieſthood thoſe who were ſunk in idleneſs and 
ignorance, and mercileſsly ſhut the gates of the 
ſanctuary upon the wiſe and laborious part of the 
Eccleſiaſtical Order ? 

How. could theſe men, who make an oſtentation 
of ſo great zeal for aſſuring to the Churches a 
choice of Paſtors worthy that ſacred name, how 
could they have been ſo long ſilent, when they 
ſaw the fate of Religion, and the partitioning of 
the venerable functions of Apoſtleſhip, abandoned 
to the management of a Miniſter, himſelf the 
ſlave of the intrigues which ſurround the Throne? 
The opportunities for taking part againſt this 
ſacrilegious traffic preſented themſelves to the 
Clergy at regularly returning periods: what did 
they then in their Aſſemblies ?- Inſtead of ſeeking 
out a remedy for the lamentable pe of Religi- 
on, and of enlightening the wiſdom of a religious 
and juſt Prince reſpecting that impiety which com- 
mitted the care of providing Paſtors for the 
Church of France to thoſe pitileſs Oppreſſors who 
rioted in the diſtreſs and tears of the People, they 
carried in a puerile manner to the feet of the Mo- 
narch, a baſe and vain tribute of adulation, and 


of contributions, impoſed at the charge of the poor, 
| induſtrious, 
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induſtrious, and reſident Labourers in the Vine- 
yard of the Goſpel. 

BZBut who ſees not, that for our Prelates to have 
demanded another form of nomination to Eccle- 
fiaſtical Offices, would have been to condemn too 
openly their own anti-canonical creation, and to 
have confeſſed themſelves, before the Nation at 
large, to be intruders, whom it was neceſſary to 
reinſtate or remove? | 

And if, not daring abſolutely to diſapprove of 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the elective form for the 
Offices in the Church, the Prelates ſhould again 
repeat to us, that the mode decreed by the Legiſ- 
lative Body is contrary to the ancient forms, which 
always granted to the Prieſthood the honour of 
preponderating ; we will aſk them, if they find 
this predominating influence eſtabliſhed in a pre- 
ciſe Law of the Goſpel Conſtitution ; and if it be 
an effect of the rules by which JESUS CHRIS 
regulated the ſyſtem of Religio!, ?—We will aſk 
them, what were the firſt Elections which imme. 
diately ſucceeded the foundation of Chriſtianity ? 
The multitude of Deciples choſe, at the in- 
vitation of the Apoſtles, ſeven men full of the 
Holy Spirit, and of wiſdom, to aſſiſt them in the 
cares of the Apoſtleſhip. Theſe men received 
from the Apoſtles the Impoſition of Hands, and 
became the firſt Deacons. 

In our own days too, when and how did the 
Clergy ever interfere in the buſineſs of diſtributing 
diocelan and parochial places? There were Pon- 
tifical Sees to fill up, and the King gave them 
away—the titles of rich Abbeys to be conferred, 
and the Court did it. A great part of the bene- 
ficed Cures were at the diſpoſal of Patrons or lay 
Collators, who did diſpoſe of them. A Non-ca- 
tholic, a Jew, by the {imple acquiſition of certain 
manors, became arbiters of the tate of Religion, 
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and of the moral condition of a great number of 
pariſhes. | 

Thus the great titles, and the great places in 
the Church, were di{'ributed without the Cler 
being accellary ther. to, or even acquainted with 
it ; and the Right, which they {till retained over 
_ obſcure and ſubordinate nominations, only ſerved 
to render their nullity in the Adminiſtration of 
benefices more notorious and ſtriking, 

Undoubtedly there was an age of the Church, 
when the Prieithood preſided at the Aſſemblies 
which met for the creation of Paſtors, and when 
the People regulated their choice by the ſuffrages 
of the Clergy : but why do not our Prelates, in 
place of ſtopping at intermediate times, when the 
primitive forms were altered, go back to the Elec- 
tions that followed cloſe after the origin of the 
Church, when every city and every village had its 
Pontiff, and when the People alone proclaimed 
and brought in their Paſtor? For it is proper to 
remark, that the aſſociating of the Clergy to the 
Elective Aſſemblies, commenced with the diminu- 
tion of Epiſcopal Sees; that is to ſay, that it ori- 
ginated in the difficulty of aſſembling the multi- 
tude belonging to one Church, 

At theſe very periods, when the Prieſthood 
was, as it were, the ſoul of the Aſſemblies, met 
for the election of the Miniſters of the Sanctuary, 
the Biſhops, poor and auſtere, bore all the burden 
of religious ſervice. The inferior Prieſts were on- 
ly their aſſiſtants. It was the Biſhops alone who 
offered the public ſacrifices ; who preached to the 
faithful; who catechiſed the children; who carried 
the alms of the Church to the abodes of the un- 
fortunate ; who viſited the public alylums of age, 
of infirmity, and of indigence; whoſe bruiſed and 
venerable feet traverſed the protound vallies and 
ſteep mountains, in order to diffuſe the light and 
conlolation 
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conſolation of Faith through the boſoms of the 
innocent inhabitants of the fields and hamlers.— 
Theſe are facts exactly parallel to that of the in- 
fluence of Bithops over the choice of Paſtors. 

Now, are they willing to transform theſe fas 
into ſo many points of Eccleſiaſtical Right, and to 
pronounce the conduct of Prelates, who preach 
not the Goſpel to their flock, and who travel in 
ſumptuous chariots, contrary to that Conſtitution 
eſſential to the Church? | 

The form adopted by the National Aſſembly 
is, therefore, the ſoundeſt, as being moſt con- 
tormable to the proceedings of Apoſtolic times; 
and becauſe nothing is ſo Evangelical, or ſo pure, 
as that which is derived from high Eccleſiaſtical 
Antiquity. | 

The blameable refiſtance of the Prieſts to the 
Laws of their Country, the obſtinate efforts to re- 
vive the double deſpotiſm of the Prieſthood and 
the Throne, have alienated from them the confi- 
_ dence of their Fellow-citizens ; and they have not, 
in our days, been ſummoned in any great num- 
ber to thoſe bodies that are henceforth charged 
with proclaiming the choice of the People. 

But the time will come, when another genera- 
tion of Paſtors, created by Citizens attached to 
the Laws and to Liberty, as to the ſource of their 
exiſtence and true greatneſs, ſhall regain this high 
eſteem, which gave ſo much Authority to the 
Prieſthood of the ancient Church, and rendered 
their preſence ſo dear to thoſe majeſtic Aſſemblies, 
where the hands of an innumerable multitude of 
People ſolemnly placed the ſacred ara. on the 
head of the moit humble and the moſt wiſe. 

Then unquiet diſtruſt and troubleſome ſuſpi- 
cions will diſappear. The confidence, reſpect, 
and love of the Poor, will open to Prieſts the gates 
of ſuch Aſſemblies, as well as to the moit —_— 
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table ſupporters of Public Spirit and incorruptible 
Patriotiſm. They will think it an honour to yield 
to their ſuffrages; for nothing, in fa&, is more 
honourable for a Nation than to confer a great 
authority upon thoſe whom they have not been 
able to elect to the high offices of Religion, with- 
out firſt recognizing in them the advantage of 
great talents, and the merit of great virtues. 
Then the Prieſthood and the Empire, Religion 
and Patriotiſm, the Sanctuary of Sacred Myſteries, 
and the Temple of Liberty, and of the Laws, 
inſtead of croſſing and claſhing with one another 
at the impulſe of the jarring intereſts of mankind, 
will compoſe but one ſyſtem of public happinels ; 
and France will teach the Nations, that the Goſpel 
and Liberty are the inſeparable baſes of true Le- 
giſlation, and the eternal foundation of the moſt 
perfect ſtate of the human race. 

{his is the glorious and falutary epoch which 
the National Aſſembly has been defirous to pre- 
pare, and to accelerate which the knowledge and 
virtues of the Clergy wall join their influence with 
that of the new Laws; but it may alſo be kept 
back by their prejudices, their paſſions, their re- 
ſiſtance. 

Ye Paſtors and Ditciples of the Golpel, who 
calumniate the principles of the Legiſlators of your 
Country, do ye know what you are doing? You 
conſole the impious, to whoſe deſolating ſyſtem 
the Law had oppoſed inſurmountable obſtacles; and 
it is from you that the enemy of the Goſpel Faith 
expects at this day the abolition of all worſhip, 
and the extinction of every religious ſentiment. 
Imagine to yourſelves that the patrons of irreligion, 
calculating the ſteps by which a falſe zeal for the 
Faith leads to its ruin, pronounce within their own 
circle the following difcourſe : © Our Repreſenta- 
tives had 3 the edifice of Chriſtianity on its 
ancient 
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ancient foundations, and our meaſures to over- 
throw it were always diſconcerted. But what 
ſhould have given to Religion ſo great and impreg- 
nable a ſtability, becomes now the earneſt of our 
triumph, and the ſignal of the overthrow of the 
Prieſthood and its temples.” Look at thoſe pre- 
lates and Prieſts, who in all the provinces of the 
Kingdom excite the ſpirit of ſedition and fury; 
look at their perfidious protelts, in. which they 
threaten with the pains of Hell ſuch as embrace 
Liberty, and refuſe to aſk back the ſlavery from 
which they have eſcaped. Conſider the affectation 
of their imputing to the Legiſlators of the Empire 
the atrocious character of the antient perſecutors 
of the Chriſtians, Look at the Clergy, eternally 
contriving means to make themſelves maſters uf 
the public force, in order to draw it forth againſt 
thoſe who have deſpoiled them of their antient 
uſurpations, to enable them to re-alcend the throne 
of their pride, and to cauſe a reflux of that gold 
into their Palaces, which was their ſcandal and 
ſhame. See with what ardour they miſlead the 
conſcience, and alarm the piety, of the imple, 
frighten the timidity of the weak, and ſet them- 
ſelves to make the people believe, that the Revo- 
lution and Religion cannot ſubſiſt together. | 
Now the people will end by believing this in 

reality ; and, balancing between the alternative of 
being a Chriftian or a free-man, they will take that 
tide which will leaſt encroach upon their necefity 
of a reſpite from their antient misfortunes : they 
will abjure Chriſtianity, curſe their Paſtors ; and 
will neither ſeek to know, nor to adore, any but 
God, the Creator of Nature and of Liberty ; 
then all that call to their remembrance the God of 
the Goſpel will be odious to them; they will only 
be inclined to offer ſacrifice on the altar of their 
Country; they will regard their antient temples 

only 
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only as monuments, of uſe to evidence how long 


they had been the ſport of impoſture and the 
victims of deccit. They will not then be able 
long to ſuffer the price of their ſweat and their 
blood to be applied to the charges of a worſhip 
they reject, and that an immenſe portion of the 
public reſources ſhould be allotted to-a conſpiring 
Clergy. Behold then that Religion, which hath 
withitood ail human controverſies, deſtined to 
expire in the tomb dug for it by its own Miniſters! 

Ah! tremble left this calculation of unbeliet 
ſhould be founded on the moſt alarming probabi- 
lities! Will it not be ſaid, that all thoſe who 
ſtudy to decry, as an invaſion of the rights of 
Religion, the proceedings of your Repreſentativ ES 
in the organization of the ſacred miniſtry ; will 
it not be believed, that their aim is the ſame as 
that of the impious, that they foreſee the ſame 
iſſue, and that they are refolved to ruin Chriſtianity, 
provided they get their revenge, and that they 
have exhauſted every method to recover their 
power, and to replunge us into ſlavery? that is to 
ſay, the only difference which diſtinguiſhes, as to 
iis point, the irreligious doctrine from eccleſi- 
altic ariſtocracy is, chat the firſt withes for the 
ruin of. Religion, in order to render more certain 
the triumph of the Conſtitution and of Liberty ; 
and that the ſecond tends to deſtroy the Faith, in 
the hope of ſecing involved in its fall Liberty and 
the Conſtitution of the Empire. The one deſires 
to ſee the extinction of the Law of the Goſpel 
among us, as believing it an obſtacle to the perfect 


| Liberty of man; the other expoſes the Faith to the 


greateit dangers, with a deſign to raviſh from you 
what you have re-conquered of your Rights, and to 
enjoy once more your depreſſion and miſery. In 
a word, the one hates only in Religion what ap- 
pours to ſanction principles favourable to tyrants ; 
an 
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and the other voluntarily gives it up to all the 
dangers of a fall, from which they expect the 
return of tyranny, and the renovation of all the 
Orders. Thus, the ſpirit of humanity, which 
blends itſelf in the enterprizes of. unbelief againſt 
the Goſpel, ſoftens, and in ſome meaſure renders 
venial, its temerity and injuſtice. But what can 
excuſe our Clergy for the injury they do to Reli- 
gion, in order to replunge men in misfortune, and to 
recover a power, the loſs of which excites all their 
paſſions, and irritates all their habits ? 

O you, who are paſtors in ſincerity, in the ſight 
of Heaven, and in your conſcience, who have not 
heſitated till this day to ſeal with your oath the 
new Conſtitution of the Clergy, but from an un- 
teigned apprehenſion of rendering yourſelves ac- 
complices in an uſurpation; recall to yourſelves 
thoſe antient times, when the Chriſtian Faith, re- 
duced to the neceſſity of concentrating all its 
majeſty and treaſures in the ſilence and darkneſs of 
caverns, exulted with a joy ſo affecting and pure, 
when it was announced to her auſtere and venerable 
Prieſts that the ſword of perſecution was at reſt ; 


when they were told of the termination of a cruel. 


reign, and the acceſſion of a Prince more wiſe and 
humane ; when with leſs terror they could leave 
thoſe profound caves where they had ſet up their 
altars to go to comfort and ſtrengthen the piety of 
their humble diſciples, when they were permitted 
to ſend up from under the earth ſome ſparks of 
that divine light, of which they Kept the precious 
depoſit. 1 PI | 

Now, ſuppoſe one of theſe venerable men, 
emerging all of a ſudden from thoſe antient cata- 
combs, where his aſhes lie confounded with thoſe 
ot ſo many martyrs, ſhould at this moment come 
to contemplate in the midſt of us the glory with 
which Religion is ſurrounded, and that with a 
= glance 


EB 
glance of his eye he ſhould diſcover all theſe tem- 
ples, and theſe towers that bear ſo high the daz- 
zling, ſymbols of Chriſtianity, that croſs of the 
Goſpel which preſents itſelf on the ſummit in every 
part of this great Empire : what a ſpeQacle for 
him who, at his deſcent. to the grave, had never 
ſeen Religion but in foreſts and deſarts! What 
raviſhing, what tranſporting emotions! Methinks 
1 hear him exclaim, as did the ſtranger of old, 
upon viewing the camp of the People of God— 
How beautiful are thy tents, O Iſrael! What order 
and what majeſty are in thy dwellings, O Jacob. 
Calm then, oh! calm your fear, ye Prieſts and 
Miniſters of the God. of Peace and Truth : bluſh 
for your inflammatory exaggerations, and no 
longer regard our labours through the medium of 
your paſſions: we will not aſk you to ſwear againſt 
the law of your heart; but we will demand + on 
in the name of that Holy God who will judge us 
all, not to confound human opinions and ſcholaſtic 
traditions with the ſacred and inviolable rules of 
the Goſpel. If it be contrary to morality to act 
againſt conſcience, it is no leſs ſo to make con- 
ſcience of falſe and arbitrary principles. The ob- 
ligation to inform our conſcience is prior to that of 
obeying conſcience. The greateſt public misfor- 
tunes have been occaſioned by men, who believed 
they were obeying God, and ſaving their ſouls. 
And you, Frenchmen, the adorers of Reli- 
gion and your Country, a high-minded, but gene- 
rous People, conſider your paſt and your future 
condition, What was France a few months ago ! 
Wiſe men invoked Liberty, but Liberty was dead 
to their voice. Enlightened Chriſtians aſked 
where the Faith of their fathers was fled ; and the 
true Religion of the Goſpel was no where to be 
found. We were a Nation without a Country, a 


People without government, and a Church with 
| | | out 
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out a character. There was nothing regular or- 
certain amongſt us but the diſplay of all vices, the 
ſcandal of all kinds of injuſtice, the public con- 
tempt of Heaven and of man, the total extinction 
of the firſt principles of Religion and morality. 
What a Country was that in which every thing 
was at the abſolute diſpoſal of a few men, without 
reſtraint, honour, or intelligence, and before whom 
God and the human race were counted as nothing! 
And what Revolution but this, which at once ſub— 
ſtituted to that diſorder a ſpectacle in which all is 
diſpoſed and arranged according to the eternal 
laws of Nature! where nathing is to be found diſſo- 
nant, except the impotent fury of certain ſouls, 
incapable of being raiſed to the elevation of 
public ſentiment, and formed to zrovel in the 
meanneſs of their perſonal paſſion 

Frenchmen! you are the conquerors of your 
own Liberty, you have reproduced it in the bo- 
ſom of this vaſt Empire, by the great movements 
ol your courage: be now the preſervers of it by 
your wildom and moderation. Spread around 
you the ſpirit of patience and of reaſon. Pour 
the conſolations of brotherly love into the hearts 
of thoſe on whom the Revolutioa has impoſed 
painful ſacrifices; and forget not, that if the re- 
generation of Empires cannot be effe&ed without 
an exploſion of popular power, it cannot be pre- 
ſerved without the reſtoration of Virtue and of 
Peace. Reflect that the repoſe and ſilence of a 
victorious Nation, amidſt ſo many efforts and 
plots againſt its Liberty and happineſs, are the moſt 
{ormidable of all kinds of oppoſition to that ty- 
ranny which would again endeavour to raiſe its 
ramparts, and that nothing ſo effectually deteats 
the deſigns of the perverſe as the tranquility of 
exalted minds ! 
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Exiradt from M. Riquetti's Speech, January 28, 
1791, on the Augmentation of the Army, the Re- 
ports of an approaching War, &c. 


HAVING taken a view of the ſtate of the 
different Powers of Europe, and ſhewn that France 
had nothing to fear from them, he proceeds to 
England. | f 

Shall it be of England? In regard to other 
Furopean Powers, it is enough to penetrate into 
the probable intentions of their Cabinets ; but 
when we ſpeak of Great Britain, we muſt alſo 
liſten to the voice of the Nation. What have we 
to hope or to fear from the Engliſh Miniſtry ? From 
this moment to lay the grand baſis of an eternal 
amity between their Nation and ours, would be a 
profound act of rare and virtuous policy. To 
wait for events, to chuſe a ſituation in order to 
play a part, perhaps to ſet Europe in agitation, to 
keep themſelves from being idle, would be like 
the conduct of an intriguer who labours hard for 
the renown of a day, becauſe he has not credit 
enough to liye upon a beneficent Adminiſtration. 
Will the Engliſh Miniſtry then, placed as they 
are between theſe alternatives, embrace that which 
will be productive of good without ſplendour, or 
that which will be attended both with brilliancy 
and cataſtrophes ? I cannot tell; but I know well 
that it does not become the prudence of a Nation 
to reckon on exceptions and political virtues: I 
will not invite you, therefore, in this reſpect to 
too great ſecurity ; but I will not conceal, at this 

| moment, 
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moment, when the Engliſh Nation is calumniated 
among us, becauſe of that publication by a Mem- 
ber of their Houſe of Commons, whom every 
admirer of great talents has been afflicted to count 
among the ſuperſtitious detractors of human Rea- 
fon ; I will not conceal, I ſay, what 1 have col- 
lected from authentic ſources, that the Englith 
Nation rejoiced when we proclaimed the H 
Charta of humanity, recovered in the ruins of the 
Baſtille : I will not conceal that, if ſome of our 
decrees have claſhed with the epiſcopal or poli- 
tical prejudices of the Engliſh, they have ap- 
plauded our Liberty itſelf, becauſe they clearly 
perceive that all Free People form together a Com- 
pany of Inſurance againſt tyrants. I will not con- 
ceal that, from the boſom of that Nation, ſo re- 
ſpectable in itſelf, a terrible outcry would ariſe 
againſt thoſe Miniſters who ſhould dare to ſend 
againſt us a ferocious cruſade to attack our Con- 
ſtitution. From the boſom of that claſſic land of 
Liberty, a volcano would iſſue, to ſwallow up the 
guilty faction that ſhould attempt upon us the bane- 
ful art of enſlaving the People, and forging thoſe 
chains anew which they had broken. Miniſters 
will not deſpiſe this opinion of the Publick, which, 
though leſs noiſe 1s made about it in England, 1s 
nevertheleſs as ſtrong and more conſtant than with 
us. It is not then an open war that I dread; 
the embarraſſments of their ſinances, the ability 
of their Miniſters, the generoſity of the Nation, 
their great number of enlightened men, aſſure me 
againſt direct enterprizes : but it is underhand ma- 
_ nceuvres, ſecret meaſures to excite diſunion, to 
balance parties, to play them oft one againit ano- 
ther, and to obſtruct our proſperity ; this is what 
may be feared from malevolent politicians : they 
may hope, by promoting diſcord, by prolonginy 

our political variances, by giving hopes to mal— 
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contents, by permitting one of our Ex- miniſters, 
who ſeems crazy, to flatter them with vague en- 
couragements, by ſending forth againſt us a vehe- 
ment writer, eaſy to be diſallowed, becaule he ſets 
up as one of the Oppoſition party, that they may 
ſee us in a little fall into an equal diſguſt with 
Deipotiſm and with Liberty, deſpair of ourſelves, 
waite away by degrees, and die of a political con- 
ſumption ; and then, having nothing to fear from 
the influence of our Liberty, they will not have to 
dread that extremity which is truly burdenſome to 
Miniſters, of being at peace in Europe, of cultiva- 
ting at home their proper means of happineſs, of 
renouncing theſe pompous buſtles, theſe great 
ſtrokes of State, which are ſo impoſing, becauſe 
few can judge of them, to give themſelves up 
purely to the care of governing, managing, and 
rendering the people happy, a charge which is 
not agreeable to them, becauſe it can be eſtimated 
by the whole Nation, and leaves no room for 
quackery. Such might be the inſidious policy of 
the Cabinet, without the participation, and even 
without the knowledge, of the Engliſh people; 
but this policy is ſo baſe, that it can only be im- 
puted to an enemy of the human race; and ſo 
narrow, that it would only ſuit very vulgar cha- 
racters, and in our days it is little to be feared. 


END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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* JT. ETON of FRANCE, us ſettled by the National Aſſembly 

o this were added aiterwards, Nineteen Grand Con/titutio. g 
na rand Conſtitutional Articles, 

1. Men are born, and continue free and equal in their Rights: Diſtinctions i dete 
Epos * AR : DiſtinQion | Pee ny” 
2. 2 8 3 of all Political Aſſociations, is to preſerve — natural and 2 rom = =_ 5 o {org utility. 
_ The . of all Sovereignty reſides eſſential in the Nation: No Individual, nor any Body of Men a bre iſ 1 
4. e French Government is monarchial: There is not in France any authority ſuperior to the Law); the 3 2 


1 was preceded by, and founded u on Dec. 
in which the General Rights of Mankind ads, 
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FRANCE is divided into 83 DerarTMiNTs: Each Department into DisTrICTs, not fewer than Three, nor more 
. | 7 


There is in each Department, and each Diſtrict a Ci Place, or Town, where the Adminiſtrative A embly or Department of the 
different Chief Places of all the Diſtricts in the Depe 


2 INHABITANTS of France are divided into — I. The KING. II. The PEOPL; 


I. THE KING. 


The K is the Chief of the Empire, ſubje& only to the Laws. is is invi TR 
annually, and the . of the 5 abit Seats 3 . „ ee 5 the Throne he 
the Ohateau de Pay ; which eſtimated at 5 Millions more, will make in all 30 Millions or about 1 pies 8 . cont __ 
He is the Supreme Head of the Executive Power, and concurs in all the Acts of the Legiſlative Bod "4.45 am - 
b none of 1 immediately paſs into a Law without his concurrence. He may ſuſpend any e ag, #4 pay 
the ne ceſlary & 2 Ambaſſadors and Servants. He is the Supreme Head of the Army and Navy. The Care of ee 
the Legiſlative Body. He declares war or Peace, after the i 


i «eps, but ſhall immediately after give inf 7 
TS.) 4 rg ormation to 
gn OV.ers but they do not become obligatory on the Nation till ratified by the Legiſlative Body. Juſtice is adminiſtered i. 
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. I. ACTIVE CITIZENS, or ſuch as 


LI. — 1ů 6 Frenchmen, or have been naturalized. FL 
2 Have been inſcribed at the Age of 21 Years in the Liſt of Citizens of 
; | the C | 
Primary Afemblies ; and have at that time taken the Civic Oath Fadeliiy 10 the 
and the King. | 
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formed annually by the my Fn 


of Fidelity to the Conſtitution, the Laws, 2. Domeſtics 
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3- Have completed 25 Years of Age, and then being inſcribed in the Liſt of A&jve Citi | | 
Municipality, and have taken the Patriotic Oath, before the Preſident of the eee er 3. Bankrupts 
. —_— xz with 4 _ ms the Conſtitution of the Kingdom, to be faithful to 4. Children o. 

e King, and t | mY oy | , 
Ea t- enzufted pe 85 o fulfil with zeal and courage the Civil and Political Functions b Propo 

Have reſided in the Canton at leaſt a Vear. "YT 2 

Wos pay in direct Contributions, the Amount of the local Value of Three Days I. : Es 
of the Kingdom. N. B. This Payment cannot exceed 60 Sous, or 25. 6d. e 2 ER 


III. FOREIGNER 


Ofthoſe born out of the Kingdom, of Foreign Pres: who are eſtabliſhed in France, are caturalived and r 1 | 
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(Bourgeoiſte), eſpecially in the Departments on the Frontiers, Maritime Towns, &c. 
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THE 
ACTIVE CITIZENS 
OF EACH 


Canton and coabderable Town, 
aſſembled together, form 


Taz PRIMARY ASSEMBLIES : 


Of which there are but One, if the 
number of Active Citizens is below 
goo. If goo and upwards, Two, 
of 450 each at leaſt, If 1050 and 
upwards, Two; one of 600, and 
one of 450, or more. 
There muſt be one Primary Aſſembly 
at leaſt in each Canton, as near as 
ſible, to conſiſt of 600, and never 
of leſs than 450, In Towns of 
4000 Inhabitants there is one: below 
8000, two: below 12,000, three, 
&c. 
Their functions are to chuſe, iſt, the 
Members of the Electoral Aſſemblies 
of the Departments ; One Elector for 
every 100 to 150 Active Citizens 
preſent or abſent, and Two for 150 
or upwards. | 
2. The Judges or Juſtices of Peace of 
the Canten, and of Towns exceed- 
ing 2000 838 2 Ne 
Citizens eligible to the Departme 
and Diſtricts in each; and his Aist. 
ants, out of the Active Citizens of 
the Canton or Municipality. 
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Compoſed of Active Citizens, who pay 


Aſſembled in the Chief Places of the 
the Eligible Citizens in the Depart- 


They elect the Supplying Deputies, 


T HE 
ELECTORAL ASSEMBLIES 
OF THE 


DEPARTMENTS, 


in direct Taxes, the local Value of 
Ten Days Labour annually, (10 Ji. 
—85. 44d.) 

Diſtrict by turns, they elect, out of 


ment, the 745 Members F the National 


Aſſembly, being the Number of De- 


partments multiplied by 9, leſs T wo 
for the ſmallneſs of the Department 
of Paris. Each Department chuſes 
three Deputies, and Paris One to 
repreſent its Tei ritory; in all 247. 
Then the amount of Population in 
all the Departments divided into 
249 parts, (the number of Depart- 
ments multiplied by 3), gives a 
number, for which a Deputy of 
Population is to be cholen ; and 
each Department elects as many 
Deputies, as it contains of theſe 
numbers to repreſent its Population. 
The amount of direct Taxes in the 
Kingdom, being fimilarly divided, 
ſnews how many Deputies each De- 
partment ſhall ele&, to repreſent its 
Property. 


whoſe number is to he one third of 
the others. 

Alſo the Members of the Aſſemblies 

of Department, out of the ligible 

Citizens in all the Diſtricts of each 

Department, Two Members at leaſt 

for each Diſtrict. 

The Procurettr-General-Syndics of the 

Departments. 

The Criminal Judges of the Depart- 

ments, out of the Civil Judges of the 
Diſtrits.—Alſo the Public Accuſer, 
and Secretary of the Criminal Tribunal. 
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| Compoſed of Active Citizens 


Conſiſts of a Preſident, eleQe 
form the Proces-Verbaux, 
a Third Part of that numb 


This Aſſembly is permaner 
conjunctly with the King, be 
The Right of deciding on 
for their Conduct to it.— Tre 
The Creation and Suppreſſior 


THE 
Compoſed of Active Citizens, 


Theſe Aſſemblies are perm: 
have a Preſident, a Secretary 


I. The DixECTORY of the 
Seſſion, and renewed ; 
Account once a year t 
from 1600 to 2400 liv 

II. The Councisi. of the D 

to determine the Oper 
of the Directory. 


The Procureur-General-Sy1 
longer, till an Interval of For 
the Execution ct all Buſineſs. 

The Functions common to t 


N. B. Half the Departments « 
MENT, compoſed of 42 


This Tribunal decides on n 
another Court. They ca 
Every Six Months, they na 
Annually they ſend to the I 
Their Salaries are 8000 livr 
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Each Department forms the D 
each comprehending ſeveral 
may be made to the Metropc 

In Towns below 10,000 Inhat 
Inhabitants exceed 10,000, «c 
for ten years. 


| Every Dioceſe has a Seminary 


appointed by the Biſhop and | 
whoſe Advice he cannot act 1 
A new Biſhop, when elected, 1 
Biſhop by the oldeſt Biſhop 1 
ſion of their Faith and Unity 


| Biſhops are to have proper Lod 


(L 500) a Year in ſmall Town: 
Vicars have from 2000 to 6000 


THE HIGH JURY or THE 
out of the Members of the T. 
of the Proceſs, and apply the 
ſcribed in the Liſt of High Ji 
Aſſembly. And, 3d, of a K 

* try all Crimes of Leſe- Nat 

of the Legiſlative Body, who 


6. The 166 Members of the High Jury | 
of the High National Court, 1wo 5 
Jurymen for each Department. The 9 2 . 


Each Department has a Crimin 


Accuſer—3, Three Judges, cl 
each Deciſion is given by Fou. 
of the Diſtri& eſtabliſhed 1n t. 
No Perſon can be criminally acc 
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* 


5 


Mn a Declaration of the Righis of Man in Seciety, the true baſi $ 
nd were. applied to the particular caſe of the French Nation. tis 4 * lawful Government. 
. | 8 important Princip] 
utility.“ Art. I. Decl. of Rights. | | 82 
are Liberty, Property, Security, and Reſiſtance to Oppreſſion.“ Art. II ̃ 
e any Powers which are not derived expreſsly from has Rog Art. III. 2 3 


ns only by it, and it 1s ſolely in virt : „ of Rights. 
y by it, y 1n virtue of the Laws that he can demand obedience. Art. II. of the Conflitut, 


nor more than Nine : Each Diſtri& into CanTons, of about four leagues ſquare of France 
nt of the Diſtrict is to be held. The Etaoral A r 
35 en e ws | e Electoral Aſſembly of each Departments is to fit alternately in the 


PEOPLE—being Natives, or naturalized. III. FOREIGNERS. 


Throne hereditary :—Hig Title KING Or THE FRENCH: His ſonal A | 7111 : 

1 1 1 : perſonal Revenue, 25 Mill a 
vre and Thuilleries; and in the Country, Verſailles, Fontainbleau, St. Cloud, St. Coeds — 2 
, 5 


* ; : . 
:onſtitutional Articles, becauſe he gſents to, but does not make the Conſtitution, and 11 
bd . * 7 * Anction 
Second Legiſlature after that in which it was propoſed. / ing all others, 


watching over the external Safety of the Kingdom belongs to him: On urgent occaſions, he may take 


ter the Legiſlative Aſſembly have decided on the N ö . 
| g y e Neceſlity of either. He forms and figns all Treaties with — 


iniſtered in his name. The Judges cannot act till they have received his Letters Paten 


turalized— ARE DIVIDED INTO, 
II. PASSIFE CITIZENS, or luch as 
Are Paupers, Beggars, Vagabonds, or ſubſiſt on Charity. 


Domeſtics, or Servants who receive Wages, and are ſuppoſed to be under the controul of their Maſters. 


— 2 —u—y—„—„— „ 


Bankrupts and Inſolvent Debtors of every kind. 


Children of Bankrupts, who have received any Part of the Fortune of their Parents, without Paying their 
Proportion of their Debts, unleſs they are married, and have received their Dowry before the Inſol- 
vency of their Parents was known. The Proportion of his Father's Debts payable by every Child, is 
that Part which he would have been obliged to pay, if he had inherited of his Father. When he ſhall 
have paid this, he may be reſtored to the Claſs of Active Citizens. 


NEN. 


nen, on taking the Civic Oath to qualify themſelyes for exerciſing the Rights of Active Citizens, after Five 
-ench Woman, or formed an Eſtabliſhment of Commerce, or received in any town, Letters of Freedom 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBEY 


ve Citizens, who pay in direct Contribution, a Sum equivalent to a Marc of Silver (or about 425.) annually, 
| and have beſides ſome Landed Property : | 


dent, elected for Fourteen Days, and not re-eligible till after the Interval of a Fortnight—S1x Secretaries, who 
;-Verbaux, or Journal of their Proceedings, and are renewed in Half every Fortnight—74 5 Members, beſides 
that number of Subſtitute Deputies, who are to act for the others in caſe of need. | 


s permanent; Each Legiſlature to continue Two Years, and to conſiſt of One Chamber To its Members, 


e King, belongs the Legiſlative Power. No Tax can take place, but in conſequence of its Decrees.— 


eiding on the Neceſſity of War or Peace, belongs to the Legiſſative Aſſembly.— Miniſters are reſponſible 
to it. —Treaties formed with Foreign Powers muſt be ratified by it, before they are binding on the Nation. 
Suppreſſion of Offices in the State belong to it.— The Salary of its Members is 18 livres a-day, (r 5s.) 


THE ASSEMBLIES or TRR DEPARTMENTS, 
e Citizens, who pay in direct Contributions the local Value of Ten Days Labour, (about to livres, or 8:. 4d.) 
5 1 


s are permanent, and have Half their Members renewed every Two Years, in their Turns by Age. They 
a Secretary, Procureur-General-Syndic, and his Subſtitute, — They are divided into, | 


oRY of the DePaRTMENT, compoſed of Fight Members, elected out of the reſt, at the End of their Firſt 
d renewed in Half every Two Years. They are always in activity for the Diſparch of Buſineſs, and give an 


ice a year to the Council, of their Management, which is to be printed. The Salaries of theſe Directors are 
to 2400 livres a- year, according to the Population of the Departments they are elected for. 

L of the DePaRTMENT, who hold an Annual Meeting, to fix the Rules for each Part of the Adminiſtration 
e the Operations and expence of the Department in general, and to receive an Account of the Management 
Cory. : 

General-Syndic remains Four Years in office, and may be re · elected for other Four; but cannot be continued 
rval of Four. He is preſent at all the Deliberations of the Aſſembly, but has no Vote. He is charged with 


11 Buſineſs. His Salary is from 3000 to 5000 livres (C125 to 20) according to his Situation. 
»mmon to them with the Aſemblies of the Diftrids, are enumerated below, under that Article. 


partments of the Kingdom, by turns, elect The TRIBUNAL DE CASSATION, or COURT oz ANNUL. 
poſed of 42 or 41 Members choſen tor Four years, and re-eligible, out of Judges 3o years of age, &c. 


ecides on nothing finally, but only annuls the Deciſions of others; after which the matter muſt be carried to 
. They cannot annul final Deciſions of a Judge of Peace. 

hs, they name 20 of their Members as a Bureau of Requeſts, to decide if appeals ſhall be admitted. 

nd to the Legiſlative Body, a Deputation of Eight of their Number, with an Account of their Proceedings. 
e 8000 livres (£330), Half of which to be reſerved and diſtributed to thoſe who are preſent on Buſineſs. 


P or THE DEPARTMENT, who muſt have held an Inferior Office in the Church for fifteen years. 


orms the Dioceſe of a Biſhop ; hence there are 83 Biſhops in France. There are ten Metropolitan Circles, 
ling ſeveral Biſhoprics in its limits. After the Biſhop has pronounced a Deciſion in his Synod, an Appeal 
the Metropolitan Biſhop, who ſhall pronounce in the Metropolitan Synod. 

>,000 Inhabitants, there are Twelve Vicars of the Cathedral or Biſhop's Church, and Sixteen wherè the 
d 10,000, choſen by the Biſhop, out of the Clergy in his Dioceſe, who have exerciſed eccleſiaſtical FunCtions 


— 


f | a Vi Vicars 
to prepare voung Men for hol Orders, under a Vicar General, and Three Under : 
Ridoy and hi Coun, 2 ho, with the Via of his own Church, form his Permanent Council, without 


cannot act in any thing that concerns the Government of the Dioceſe. 5 
en elected, is to be — and confirmed by the Metropolitan Biſhop of the Circle, and the Metros 


leſt Biſhop in his Circle, They are to receive no Conformation from the Pope, but ſhall tend him a Profeſ- 
h and Unity with him as the Viſible Head of the Church. ; : : 

proper Lodgings provided for them, to be-epaired at their own expence. Their Salaries are 12,000 livres 
ſmall Towns:—20,000 livres ({840) in Towns of 50, ooo Inhabitants; and in Paris, 50,000 livres (£ 2000}. 


500 to 6000 livres (£84 to £250), according to their Situations. 


* oz THE HIGH NATIONAL COURT—Compoſed, iſt, of Four Grand Judges, choſen by Lot, 
ers of the Tribunal for reverſing Decrees, and of whom the eldeſt is Preſident. 1 hey prepare the Inſtruction 
nd apply the Law after the Deciſion of the Jury on the Fat—2d, of Thirty Members out of the 166 in. 
t of High Jurymen, choſen by the Electoral Aſſemblies, out of the Active Citizens eligible to the National 
, 2d, of a King's Commiſſary, who ſhall be that of the Tribunal of the Diſtrict. : 
of Leſe-Nation, or ſuch as the Legiſlative Body become Accufers in. They are convoked by Proclamation 
Body, who depute Four of their Members to carry on the Proſecution in the name of the Nation. 


LIMINAL JUDGES or Tur TRIBUNAL or Tus DEPARTMENT, 


The PRocUREUR-GENERAL-SYNDIC, PUBLIC ACCUSER, and SECRETARY. 


— 1 ix ve eligible — 2, A Public 
las a Criminal Tribunal, compoſed, 1, of a Pre/ident, named tor Six years, and re-eligible—2, 

e Judges, choſen from thoſe of the Civil Tribunals of the Diſtrict, by turns, every Three Months, ſo _ 
iven by Four Judges—4, A Secretary for Life—and, 5, A King's Commiſlary, who is that of the 'Tribuna 


abliſhed in the fame City. : 
iminally accuſed, till the Charge is e 


xamined and admitted of by a Fury of Accuſation, (ſimilar to the Grand 
, confiſting of Eight Citizens. The Jury of Fudgment conſiſts of Twelve Perſons. 


Nr N U AT ION. 


THE. 


ACTIVE CITIZENS 


as before, 


THE 


Tre Primary ASSEMBLIES, 


ACTIVE CITIZENS 


Of every Town, Community, &c. aſ- 
ſembled in one or more Sections, ac- 


cording to their Population ſhall 


THE 


EFEVE CITIZENS 


In every Town, who are engaged in 
Trade, as Merchants, Bankers, Tradeſ- 
men, ManufaQturers, and Captains of 
Ships, aſſembled together, ſhall elect 


NEAR RELATIoxs, 
When Conteſts ariſe amongſt them, ſhall 


name 


Pax ENS or TuToRs, 


Having weighty Cauſes of Complaint 
againſt Children or Pupils, whom they 
can no longer reſtrain may name a ; 


Gs 


— 


3 


| 


YC" 


? 


- | Difrrifts, out of the Eligible Citizens in I 


Lo: J in the Diſtricts, out of thoſe Cler ymen 
1 to a Miniſter for Five Vears. by 


kW dic of the 


— 


. — -f 
Compoſed of Activ. 


Their Organixation is ex: 
Members only, and tt 
Department. Salarie: 
| to 2400 (L. 66 to L. 

They act in all things ſu 
| The Functions common tc 
| I. The Aſſemb 

Diſtrict fi 
II. They attenc 


Education 
of Public 


Peace, Sa 
Note — That from the 
is deduced about one-thi 


The CURT 
5 | W 


That Secriox of them which belongs to 
each Diſtrict, aſſembled in the Chief 
Place of the Diſtrict, ſhall chuſe. 

1. The Members of the Aſfenblies of the S | 

They are examined and 

They have a proper Lod 
livres (C. 50 to L. 116 

They chuſe their own V 
livres (C. 30 to J. 10 

Miniſters diſabled by Ag 
either to take another 

All Clergymen are to r 
Primary and Electoral 
rectors of Department: 


The CIVIL 


Each Diſtri& to have a ( 
| of age, not Eccleſiaſtic 
$4 -- - | and re- eligible—II. A 
1 | Pupils, Minors, and ab 
| not one of their Near 
Paris to have Six Tribun 
Theſe Tribunals take Co 
theſe Juſtices, of Affaii 
Matters of Police. Th 
Caſes where Parties ag 
Appeals from their Deciſ 
; as the Tribunals of App 
I later than Three Mont 
| ill-founded, to pay a F 
| The Salaries of the Judg 
& The Regiſters, 600 to 
3-=& 


-the Regiſters 1333: 6 

| The JUDGES os PEACE of the Town or Can 

Theſe. Judges muſt be Thirty Years of Age, elected for Two Years, and re- eli 
Municipal Officers, Members of Directories, nor Judges of the Diſtrict. I 


The Judge of Peace. with Two of his Aſſiſtants, decides on all Cauſes purely 
50 livres, and with Appeal up to 100 livres. Theſe Decrees are proviſiona 


all the Cantons in the Diſtri&. 
2. The Cures or Minifters of the Pariſhes | © 


who have performed the Duties of Vicar 


3. The Civil Judges, and Procureur-Syn- 
ribunals of the D ftrifts, out | 4 
of thoſe Men who unite the Conditions 
of Eligibility for the Office of Judge 
and Procureur-Syndic, TEA 


— ; * 


| Their Salaries are from 600 to 2400 livres (C25 to £100) according to the P. 


Cantons of St. Denis and Bourg la Reine. 
When matters exceed their competence, they and their Aſſeſſors ſhall form—1 
Bureau all Cauſes muſt be brought, before an Appeal can be made to the T. 


The MUNICIPAL AS 


Compoſed of Citizens eligible to the Adminiſtrations of Departm 
| | or in 
They conſiſt of, I. A Mayor. — II. Three Municipal Officers, when the Populatic 
—Eighteen from 50 to 100, oo0.—III. A Procureur of the C:mmune, and his 
Officers. — V. A Secretaire-Greffier or Recorder And, VI. A Treaſurer. 


They are divided into, I. The Buxzau, conſiſting of One- third of the Munic 
II. The Councir, conſiſting of the other Two thirds, 
moned at any Time when the Municipal Adminit 


3 The Municipal Body and Notables are elected for Iwo years, and renewed | 


of T'wo. | | 
Their Functions are, I. Municipal, to manage the Revennes and Poſſeſſions o 
I. General, delegated ro them from the Adminiſtrative 
Public Works, Eſtabliſhments, &c. 


All the Accounts of the Municipal Bureaus, after being paſſed by the Council, a 
tants, theſe Accompts are to printed. | 
The Active Citizens may at any time take Copies of Accompts, and every one r 


The MUNICIPALITY or PARIS conſiſts of a Mayor, and Sixteen Adminiſtrat 
ftitutes, A Secretary, Iwo Aſſiſtants, A Keeper of Records and Li'rarian, ch 
The Bureau, conſiſting of the Mayor and Sixteen Adminiſtrators, meet Thri 
Subſiſtences— II. Of Police III. Of Domians and Finances—1V. Of Publ 
The Councr/ conſiſting of the other I hirty-rwo Members of the Municipal 
the Bureau. TE 

The Council General of the Commune, conſiſting of the Mayor, Forty-eight 

occaſions, and elect the Sixteen Adminiſtrators out of the whole Muni 


N. B. In every Town where is a Tribunal of the Diſtrict, the Council Gene 
this Bureau, all Cauſes between Perſons living under the Juriſdiction of di 


|  —-This Bureau is to take care of the Cauſes of the Poor, and adminiſter 
125 The JUDGES or COMMERCE of the To 


Each Tribunal to conſiſt of Five Judges, choſen out of ſuch Citizens as ha 
have reſided and traded Len years, and be Thirty-five years of age. The) 


< 2 take cognizance of all Matters of Trade in the Diſtrict, and pronounce 
0 


them is neceſſary to paſs a Deciſion, and their Sentences are proviſion: 
The Five Judges of the Tribunal of Commerce of Paris, are to be elected 
an Elector for Twenty-five Citizens preſent, having a right to vote. 


FAM 


} l Conſiſting of Two Relations, or failing them, of others, one named by each 


If theſe Arbiters diſagree, they are to chuſe a Fifth, to give a caſting vo 
Compoſed of Eight, or at leaſt Six of the Neareſt Relations, who may con 
been firſt approved of by the Preſident of the Tribunal of the Diſtrict. 


| £7 Note—AIll Perſons, before entering upon public offices of any kind, take; 


5 Duties of their Station. 


THUS it appears, That the Ligiſlatiue Government in France proceeds by PIMAR ASSEMBLIES, ELECTORAL ASSEMBLIES, a 
BLIES of DisTrICTs, ASSEMBLIES of DePaRTMENTS, and the Kine - The Judicial Syſtem, in Civil Caſes, by JuDcEs of Pra 
Jupcts of Peace, Jupces of the CRIMINAL TrIBUNAL of the DepaRTMENT; and in Caſes of Hiah-Treaſon, by the Hicn 
Children or Pupils to a FAMILY TRIBUNAT.— Deciſions in general may be reviſed and reverſed by the TRIBUNAL of ANNUI 
of BisHoes, BisHoes, and METROPOLITAN Bishops. | | ; 

By the Sixth Article of the Declaration of the Rights of Man, it is declared, © That all the Citizens being equal in the eye of the 
any other diſtinction than that of their Talents and Virtue.” This Article was confirmed, and applied to practice in the D 
ſhip, and excluded from Public Offices, becauſe they were not of the Eſtabliſhed Religion of the Country. The National Aſſe 


declared a- new, That the Difference of Reli 


thing but Abilities and Virtue.” !!! 


gious Opinions ought to have no Influence on Votes at Elections; and that in t 


« Ovelle dette vous avez Payte au Genre Humain, Bienſuiteurs Immort, 


The ASSEMBLIES or Tux DISTRICTS 


of AQtive Citizens, who pay in dire& Contribution, the local Value of Ten Days Labour, (10 liv. or 88. 4d.) 


ion is exactly ſimilar to that of the Aſſemblies of De zr I); 

8 partment, deſcribed above. Their Directory conſiſts of F 
6 + 196 Council meet annually for Fourteen Days only, one Month before the Meeting of 5 Council: of hs 
56 0 5 85 900 to 15,00 (C. 37 to L 62) according to Population. Their Procureur-Syndics have from 1600 


things ſubordinately to the Aſſemblies of Department, of which they may b dered ly | 
Ymmon to theſe Iwo Grand Adminiſtrative Aﬀemblies, are, R 


2 Aſſemblies of Department ſix the Quotas to be paid by each Diſtrict of the direct Taxes, and the A - 

Diſtrict fix thoſe of each Manicipalicy They l and finally paſs the Accounts of the W by 
ey attend to the State of the Poor, to Beggars and Vagabonds, Hoſpitals, Work houſes, Priſons ; to the Public 
ducation, Employment of public Funds deſtined to promote Induſtry, Agriculture, Arts, &c.; to the Preſervation 
pf Public Property, as Foreſts, Rivers, Bridges, Roads, Canals, Churches; to the Maintenance of Public Order, 


Peace, Safety, and Health; to the Employ of the Militia, &c. | b 
from the Salaries of the Directors of Adminiſtrative Aſſemblies, Commiſſaries of the King, Procureurs, and Judges, 
ut one-third, which is collected together, and divided as Droits d' Aſſiſtance, among thoſe actually preſent and on duty. 


CURES, ox MINISTERS or THE PARISHES in Tus DISTRICTS. 
Who muſt have performed the Duties of Vicar (to a Miniſter) at leaſt for Five Years. 


ned and confirmed by the Biſhop of their Dioceſe. : | 

roper Lodging provided for them, to be repaired at their own Expence, and their Salaries are from 1200 to 4000 
to £. 116) according to the Population of the Pariſh. In Paris, 6096 livres (C. 250.) | 

Ir 72 hh out of the Prieſts admitted in the Dioceſe by the Biſhop. Theſe Vicars have from 700 to 2400 
b to . 100.) : ; 

led by Age or Infirmities, are to give Notice to the Directors of the Department, who ſhall give them a Choice 
te another Vicar to be paid by the Nation, or to retire on the Penſion payable to ſuch a Vicar. 

n are to reſide on their Livings, and perform the Duties of them. They may aſſiſt as Active Citizens at the 
Electoral Aſſemblies, and be named to various Offices, but not to thoſe of Mayors, Municipal Officers, or Di- 


epartments or Diſtricts. | | 
CIVIL JUDGES or TE TRIBUNAL or Txz DISTRICT, and PrRocurtur-SyNpDic. 


to have a Civil Tribunal, compoſed, I. of Five Judges, (of which the firſt elected is Prefident,) being Thirty years 
Eccleſiaſtics, nor Near Relations, and who have practiſcd at the Bar five years. They are elected for Six years. 
le—II. A Commiſſary of the King, to preſerve General Order, attend to the Execution of Deciſions, plead for 
YrLS, and abſent Perſons — III. A certain number of Subſtitute Judges IV. A Regiſter choſen for life by the Jadges 

heir Near Relations, nor under Twenty-five years of age. | 5 
3ix Tribunals for its Town and Department, each of Five Judges, a King's Commiſſary, and Four Subſtitutes. 

ls take Cognizance in the „ir in/tance, of all Cauſes not aſſigned to the Juſtices of the Peace, of Appeals from 
s, of Aﬀairs of Commerce, where there are no Commercial Tribunals, and of Appeals from the Municpalities on 
olice. Their Deciſion is final to the Value of 1000 livres Principal, or 150 livres cf Annualrent ; as alſo, in all 
Parties agree not to appeal. Three Judges may decide ; but if there is to be no Appeal, Four are required. 

their Deciſions are made to the Tribunal of other Diſtricts, or if Parties cannot agree on one, to thoſe appointed 
nals of Appeal for the Diſtrict. No Appeal can be ſignified till Eight Days from the Date of the Judgment, nor 
hree Months after its Notification. Appellants from the Deciſion of a Juſtice of Peace whoſe Appeals are deemed 
to pay a Fine of 9 livres (75. 6d.), and from the Tribunal of a Diſtrict 60 livres (C2 : 105.) 

f the Judges and King's Commiſſaries are from 1800 to 3000 livres (C 75 to 125) according to Population. 
Ts, 600 to 1000 livres (C15 to 40.) In Paris, the Judges and King's Commiſſaries have 4000 livres (C 166), 
$1333: 6: 8 livres (L 55.) 


v or CanToN, and Four Prud'hommes (or Prudent Men) as his Aſſiſtants. 


, and re- eligible, out of the Citizens eligible to the Departments and Diſtricts. They cannot be at the ſame time 
ſtrict. The Prud'hommes are choſen out of all the Active Citizens. | : 

iſes purely perſonal, or relative to Moveable Property, Actions for Damages, Quarrels, &c. without Appeal as far as 
proviſionally executable, on Caution being given to a certain amount. 

g to the Population of the Town or Canton. Paris has a Judge of Peace in each of the 48 Sections, and in the 


11 form The Burt 1 of PE Ack and CoNcILIATION ſor all Pe ſons living within their Juriſdictions. Before this 
le to the Tribunals of the Diſtrict. 


PAL ASSEMBLIES of the Town or ComMmuniTy, - 


f Departments and Diſtricts, not Near Relations to each other, nor employed in Offices of Judicature, 

or in collecting Indirect Taxes. | | 
e Population is below 500 Six when it is from 500 to 3000—Nine from 3 to 10,000—Twelve from 10 to 25,000 
1, and his Sub/titute, IV. A Number of Notables, or Principal Men of the Community, double that of the Municipal 
ſurer. | 


f the Municipal Officers, including the Mayor, choſen annually for the Purpoſe of conducting Buſineſs. 
wo thirds, who are to aſſemble at leaſt once a month, to reivew the Conduct of the Bureau. They may be ſum- 
al Adminiſtration think it neceſſary, and muſt be ſo on all important occaſions. | 
1 renewed in Half every year. The Mayor may be re. elected for other Two years, but not again till an Interval 


oſſeſſions of the Communities, to regulate Local Fxpences, direct Public Works, and take care of the Police. 
niniſtrative Aſſemblies—to lay on and raiſe the Amount of direct Taxes payable by the Community—to manage 


\ 


e Council, are to be reviewed by the Diſtrict, and finally by the Department. In Towns of more than 4000 Inhabi- 


every one may complain of M al-adminiſtration to the Department, who ſhall order the Diſtrict to inveſtigate it. 


Adminiftrators ; Thirty-two Members of Council; Ninety-ſeven Notables; A Procureur of the Commune, Two Sub- 
rarian, choſen by the Primary Aſſemblies of the Forty-eight Sections of the Metropolis. — 
meet Thrice a-week. Their Functions, divided among the different Adminiſtrators, are of Five Claſſes—I. Of 
7. Of Public Eſtabliſnments- V. Of Public Works. | 
Municipal Body, muſt meet at leaſt once a fortnight, to examine the Accompts of the Different Departments of 


orty-eight Members of the Municipal Body, and Ninety-ſeven Notables, are called together on all 1mportant 
rhole Municipal Body. 


uncil General of the Commune ſhall form— A BUREAU of Pract and Coxnc111aT:ion for the Diſtri&. Before 
ction of different Judges of Peace, muſt be brought, before an Appeal is made to the Tribunal of the Diſtrict. 
dminiſter Juſtice to them gratis. 


the Towns where the Departments think a Commercial Tribunal neceſſary. 


zens as have reſided and traded in the Town for Five years, and are Thirty years of age. The Preſident muſt 
ige. They are elected for Two years; the Preſident to be then renewed, and Half the others. 

pronounce finally to the Value of 1030 livres, or more if Parties agree not to appeal. The Preſence of Three 
> proviſionally executable, on the Parties giving Caution to the Amount of the Sum adjudged. | 

e elected by an Electoral Aſſembly, choſen by the whole Commercial Men of the Capital, each Section naming 


te. | 

 AMILY ARBITERS. 

| by each Party. If one of the Parties refuſe to name, the other may apply to the Judge to appoint them for him. 
caſting vote. Appeals from their Deciſions are to the Tribunal of the Diſtrict. 


FAMILY TRIFIWENS Et. 


may confine the Offender, if. Twenty-one years, for any Time not exceeding a Year; their Deciſion having 
iſtrict. | | 
nd, take an Oath to be faithful to the Conſtitution, the Law, and the King, and to fulfill with propriety the 


BI. IES, and a NATION AI. As8EMBLY—The Adminiſtrative and Executive Government by MUNICIPALITIES, Ass EM- 
s of PEACE, Burtavs of Prack and Cox ciLIATION, and JupazEs of the DISTRICT; in Criminal Caſes, by 
he Hic NATION AI. CouRT Near Relations name FamiLy-ARBiT+RS; and Parents and Tutors complaia of their 
f AN NULMENT.— The Eccleſiaſtical Syſtem proceeds by VIcARS of MinisTzRrs, MNISTERS of PARISHES, VICARS 


e of the Law, are equally admiſſible to all Public Honours, Places and Offices, according to their capacity, and without . 
in the Decree of Auguſt 17, 1790, in favour of the Proteſtants of Aliace, who had been interrupted in their Wor- 
onal Aſſembly reſtored to them the Liberty of worſhipping Gop in the manner their Conſciences directed: and 
that in the Choice of thoſe who were to fulfil the Duties of Public Offices, no Regard ought to be paid to any- 


's Immortcls de la France“ ” ; - 
Adgdrefi® des 220 E1.rcTtiuas de Bordeaux, Nov. 14, 1789. 


